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AMERICAN PROSPECTS. 


id haar was some excuse for the impatience with which 
the Federalists received European criticism in the early 
part of the war. It was natural that a people, of all others 
most inexperienced in great affairs, should place unbounded 
reliance on the efficiency of their own extraordinary exertions. 
Seven hundred thousand men set in motion at a cost of two 
hundred millions sterling might well appear an irresistible 
proof of resolution and superior power. Federal writers 
urged, with much reason, the right of any established Govern- 
ment to suppress a movement which openly tended to divide 
the country in two; and the volunteer armaments represented 
the willingness of the population to incur all the sacrifices 
which might be necessary to maintain national unity and 
greatness. With the undisputed command of the sea, over- 
powering resistance wherever a river could float a gunboat, 
the Northern States could only attribute the scepticism of 
foreign politicians to ill-concealed malignity. The extrava- 
gant vituperation which was consequently addressed to 
England, as to the customary representative of the outer world, 
although it was substantially undeserved, was, in a certain sense, 
provoked. Prognostications of failure are every where attributed 
to unfriendly wishes, and the reasons for thinking the subjection 
of the South difficult or impossible could scarcely be appre- 
ciated by those who were struggling on the spot. Dispassionate 
observers saw that an army composed of excellent materials 


learned the rudiments of discipline in actual service. Unluckily, 
however, the habitual leaders of the people have an adverse 
interest in securing promotion to their agents and partisans, 
and the draught of the militia will, for this reason, be utter! 
useless for the pu of the war in the South, although it 
might be available if the Federal States were threatened 
with invasion. It seems to be the present intention of the 
Government to precipitate the raw and unformed mass upon 
the enemy at the commencement of the autumn campaign. 
No equal number of troops has ever been raised by any 
State in proportion to the whole population. Revolutio 
France, out of thirty millions, is said to have arm 
more than a million of men, and five millions of Prussians 
in 1813 sent a quarter of a million into the field; ‘but Federal 
America will have raised, by the end of the summer, 
1,350,000 soldiers out of 20,000,000 inhabitants. The 
effort shows that the people are in earnest, as sheep are in 
earnest when they follow their leader over a precipice. The 
unanimity of newspapers and public meetings arises chiefly 
from the absence of individual courage and independence. 
If there are thinking men in America, it is impossible that 
they can seriously approve the policy of ruining the North 
for the remote chance of conquering the South. 

For the expenses of the new armament no provision what- 
ever has been made. The Tax Bill, if every dollar which is 
due finds its way into the Treasury, will scarcely cover the 

ce expenditure and the interest on the debt. Mr. Cuase 


had neither officers to manage its organization, nor generals 


‘has already borrowed as much as he can persuade native 


eapable of directing a campaign. The project of inclosing | capitalists to. lend, and not a shilling is forthcoming from 
the rebellion, by moving from the circumference of the any other part of the world. The paper circulation has 


Confederacy to its centre, betrayed the ambitious ignorance of 
upstart strategists, while it was evident that the Government 
had formed no plan of any kind for the practical restoration 
of the Union in the event of military success. The prophets 


| been swollen to the utmost, until the Government has even 
| appropriated the profit of supplying the community with 
| halfpence; and contractors and sutlers are probably gorged 
to the full with vouchers, certificates of indebtedness, and 


of evil failed to foresee the incapacity of the Federal soldiers | accountable receipts. The Government is plunging into an 
to meet their adversaries on equal terms in the field; but | abyss of insolvency, for the sake of an object which becomes 


the final result of the great invasion was anticipated 
with sufficient accuracy, and the candid utterance of rea- 
sonable convictions gave unbounded offence to the Northern 
Americang. Now that experience has justified the fore- 


bodings which were so bitterly resented, it is childish | 


to complain of counsels and warnings which are almost 
founded on demonstration. England, at least, after the 
unparalleled patience with which neutrality has been 
maintained in the midst of distress and in disregard of 
American violence, has abundant right to protest against 
the savage folly of internecine war with the South. The 
Presipent himself sanctions the insane declaration that the 
Union shall be restored though the cities and villages of the 
North are devastated, and the acts of the Government are 
strictly conformable to the wild language of the platform and 
the press. 


The call for 300,000 militia, although it is caused by the | 


failure of the demand for volunteers, is at the same time an 


additional drain on the able-bodied part of the population. | 
Moreover, every State which has fallen short of its quota of | 


volunteers has to make good the deficiency by a corresponding 
excess of militiamen; and, unless the proclamation is neg- 
lected or evaded, 600,000 men will have been raised between 
the beginning of July and the end of August. In practice, the 
draught is not likely to stimulate the process of volunteering, 
because recruits will speculate on the chances of earning as 
substitutes higher bounties than those which are profusely 
offered by States and Corporations. The militia, like the 
volunteers, are called out for a limited period, and the 
local lawyers and stump-orators have long since secured 
their commissions in the different regiments. The professional 
generals of the army in the field want soldiers to fill up the 
gaps in their ranks, and they represent, with much reason, 
the expediency of training recruits by the side of those who have 


more worthless as it recedes from the region of possibility. 
The Union is to be renewed with an enemy whose antipathy 
becomes every day more deadly and more justifiable. The 
Constitution is to be restored by abolishing the self-govern- 
ment of one third of the regenerated Republic. Agitators 
| denounce the crime of rebelling against “ the best Government 
“ which ever existed in the world,” and in the same breath 
they demand that the negroes shall be encouraged to revolt, 
| because a servile insurrection might summon the Confederate 
| officers to the defence of their homes, The invading army is 

to prepare by the plunder of private property for the restora- 
tion of friendship and confidence; and extreme measures are 
publicly justified on the ground that the rebels cannot possibly 
be conciliated. No war has ever been prosecuted so exclu- 
sively for the avowed purpose of revenge. There is no 
longer a political motive for the invasion of the South, exce 
as far as it may be necessary to prosecute hostilities for 
sake of procuring an advantageous frontier, - 

The course of duty and expediency which lies before the 
Federal Government is unusually clear, Although Mr, Liy- 
con has no probable chance of conquering the South, he is 
strong enough in force and position to impose any terms of peace 
which he could seriously contemplate; and it is not without 
reason that Lieutenant Mavry, in the interest of the Confede- 
rates, deprecates any negotiation while Maryland, Delaware, 
and Kentucky are still nominally annexed to the Northern 
Union. At the present moment, the Federalists might secure 
the States which they have held under military coercion, and 
perhaps they might even advance their border into the hill 
country of Western Virginia and Eastern Tennessee. The 
free navigation of the great Southern rivers might be secured, 
and a fair arrangement might dispose of the vexed question of 
the Territories. The draught of militia would be more effec- 
tive as an instrument of negotiation than it is likely to prove 
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as a weapon of war; and Norfolk, New Orleans, and the 
passage to the ports, would serve as equivalents for any 
concessions which might be required. Foreign mediation might 
be obtained at will, if the Americans found themselves in- 
capable of arranging their differences without assistance. It 
is universally true that war is only to be justified as a mode 
of securing an equitable peace; and no success of the Federal 
arms could lead to a more desirable result than a recognition 
of Southern independence on conditions practically dictated 
by the stronger belligerent. If M‘CLELLan is driven from the 
Peninsula, the Confederate demands will necessarily rise ; and, 
on the other hand, the capture of Richmond would still leave 
the adjustment of a frontier as the only rational object of the 
war. It seems, by the latest accounts, that the balance of 
success still inclines tothe Confederates ; but the loss of guns and 
men is less fatal to the prospects of the North than the violent 
measures which are found necessary to enforce the conscription, 
and the resistance which is naturally provoked. That all 
citizens liable to military service should be refused egress 
from New York — that Irish immigrants should throng the 
English Consulate to obtain certificates of foreign nationality — 
that a conspiracy in favour of Southern independence should 
be organized in ie. occurrences like these ought to sober 
the violence which every man affects in the fear of being con- 
sidered less extravagant than his neighbours. If the citizens 
of the Federal States could consult themselves and one another 
in perfect confidence, they would find that their private con- 
victions are diametrically opposed to their public acts and 
declarations. The gravest political errors are almost always 
connected with insincerity and moral cowardice. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


eS imputing blame to any one, it may be safely 
said that the present system under which we govern 


India cannot last long without important modifications. The 
last five years of Indian history have been marked by an 
almost uninterrupted series of violent changes. The mutiny 
swept away the army which seemed the basis of our power. 
The Company that conquered India, and ruled it so long, has 
perished. We have set up new Courts of Law, we have 
invented new taxes, we have made or begun extensive alter- 
ations in the tenure of property. Above all, we have been 
working out a new system of government. At home, a 
Secretary oF State, with a Council to guide him, is supposed 
to be the supreme arbiter of every question that affects India. 
The Governor-GenERAL is on the spot to discharge the execu- 
tive functions of Government, to represent the majesty and 
dignity of the Crown, and to give a unity of authority to the 
rule of the different Presidencies. The necessary changes that 
experience may dictate are submitted to the consideration 
and approval of Legislative Councils. It is evident that 
this arrangement must inevitably lead to a conflict of 
jurisdictions, and until binding precedents or further changes 
determine the limits of each department, it is impossible to 
hope the machine will work smoothly. The relation of the 
Governor-GENERAL, and of the high Indian authorities, to the 
Home Government, and the whole position of the Legislative 
Councils, are merely nominally settled at present ; and the only 
portion ofthe machinery of Government that can be said to have 
its position clearly determined is the Home Government. Sir 
CuarLes Woop has got rid of all pretensions of his Council to 
act as a check on him. He has shown that the Indian Secre- 
tary, if belonging to a Cabinet that commands a Ministerial 
majority, may set his Council at defiance. They are persons 
whose advice he can demand as assistance to him, but whose 
approval he need not obtain. Experience has also shown that 
the absolute indifference of Parliament to all Indian questions 
leaves the SecreTary oF State at liberty to do just as he 
pleases, except in the rare cases when the Opposition think 
they can make political capital out of an Indian difficulty. 
The only checks that restrain an Indian Secretary are indirect 
ones. He could not safely outrage the public opinion of 
England on the very few points as to which it condescends to 
take cognizance of India; and he has created a body of per- 
sons who, in critical moments, would exercise a very vigilant 
watch over his proceedings. The ‘thousands of Englishmen 
who have been induced to invest in Indian securities would 
offer a very formidable opposition to any Minister whose 
recklessness or folly was manifestly bringing their property 
into danger. 

England, therefore, has allowed the SrcreTary or State to 
assume a position here which relieves him from all practical 


all supreme rulers have to work through subordinates; and 
when the immediate subordinate of the Secretary is a person 
so eminent, so powerful, and so necessary to uphold and con- 
ciliate as the Governor-GENERAL usually is, and er ought to 
be, it is often very hard to say where the power of the superior 
ends, and that of the inferior begins. The Governor-GENERAL 
may take upon himself to originate some important change, 
the decision of which the Secretary or SraTe may think 
ought to have been left to him. He may disapprove of what 
has been done, and may order it to be undone. A solemn 
proclamation of the Governor-GENERAL may be set aside by 
a decree from England, some months after all India has 

to accustom itself to the thoughts of that change which the 
Governor-GENERAL has started. It is impossible that this 
should not produce a very prejudicial effect on the minds of 
the natives. They are already overwhelmed with the number, 
the variety, and the importance of the changes which we have 
lately forced on them. Their minds, nursed in the enervati 
tranquillity of Oriental stagnation, are bewildered and rane 
by what seems to them an endless series of needless altera- 
tions. And if we add to this an uncertainty about the 
changes themselves —if the proclamation of yesterday is set 
aside by the despatch of to-day —if the great Lord whom they 
behold and reverence, and whois the image to them of the un- 
known sovereignty of England, is seen to have his hand sud- 
denly palsied, and his tongue suddenly tied, by the stroke of 
an unseen and distant power—there can be no bounds to 
their bewilderment, and they may come not only to hate 
the changes that perplex them, but to despise a Government 
so wanting in unity with itself’ And yet this is not an 
imaginary case. The exact thing has happened within the 
last few weeks. A formal proclamation of the Governor- 
Genera has been set aside by a despatch from Sir Cartes 
Woop, and a change announced by Lord Cannine on a subject 
so pre-eminently important in India as the relations of the 
landholders to the State has been revoked. The circumstances 
under which this has happened are so curious, and illustrate 
so. forcibly the difficulties that beset our present mode of 
governing India, that they are worthy of an attentive 
examination. 


On December 31, 1858, Lord Srantey addressed a despatch 
to the Governor-GENERAL, in which he directed him to take 
into consideration two very important questions. The first 
related to the propriety of granting unoccupied lands in per- 
petuity, and the second to the expediency of permitting the 
proprietors of land to redeem the land-tax by the immediate 
payment of a sum of equivalent value. Lord Sranter 
pointed out that grave arguments might be urged both for 
and against permitting this redemption, and he asked the 
Governor-GENERAL to make such suggestions and recom- 
mendations to the Home authorities as his knowledge of the 
country, and the information he could easily obtain, might 
enable him to offer. Accordingly, the whole machinery at the 
command of the local government of India was set to work to 
elicit the views of civil servants competent to pronounce an 
opinion on matters so important, and to collect evidence and 
statistics bearing on the discussion. During 1859, and in the 
early part of 1860, a considerable mass of materials was 
furnished, from which an opinion as to the advisa- 
bility of making the changes noticed by Lord Sranter 
might be formed. For some time afterwards nothing was 
done, and as there was no reason whatever for any imme- 
diate changes at all, the delay was one that no one could 
blame. But Lord Canninc was drawing near to the term 
of his Indian career, and he seems to have been inspired 
by a wish that all changes that had been agitated during his 
tenure of office should be connected with his name. What- 
ever may have been his motive, he took the extraordinary 
step of ¢ zciding, on his own sole responsibility, the momentous 
question on which his superiors had asked him to furnish sug- 
gestions in order that they might make a proper decision. On 
October 17, 1861, he issued what, in the technical 
of Indian officials, is called a Resolution, by which he 
ordered that waste lands should be sold in fee simple ata 
given rate; and that the redemption of the land tax should 
be permitted, with the qualification that, in the first instance, 
only one-tenth of the lands in each district should be thus set 
free from taxation. In due time, this resolution came under 
the consideration of Sir Cuartes Woop and his Council; and 
after consulting his Council, and after a long examination into 
the points at issue, Sir Cuartes Woop came to the conclusion 
that the decision of Lord Cannryeg must be reversed, and 
that the redemption of the land tax should not be per- 
mitted. The grounds on which Sir Cartes Woop aeted 


control, and nominally he is absolute master in India. But 


are set out in a long and elaborate despatch bearing 
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dividend without inquiring too closely into the source 


date July 9, 1862. Whether Sir Cnartes Woop was 
right or not, is not material to our present purpose. ‘The | ‘fom told 


mode in which the Home Government has dealt with the 


of a depression arising always from temporary and acci- 


difficult questions of the redemption of the land tax and the duiael hich ly disa a 
creation of a permanent settlement throughout India is of the speedily 
highest degree of importance to India, but it is not at present hich oailwe regular dividends on the pre ae oll p Monty 

necessary to notice it. The point to which we wish to draw Th way fr song — now be only ton well content, 
attention is the conduct of Lord Cannina, and the conse- steady 
cheerless a spectacle as a shareholder could well look for. If 


CANNING usurped an authority to which he was not entitled, 


the dividends fell because the traffic diminished, there would 


and no one can fail to see that such usurpation of authority 
must lead to the most serious embarrassments in our general be better 
government of India. For Lord Canwine personally large rule, the wally 


allowance ought to be made. He had governed India in a 


productive, while the company grows poorer and poorer. 


Ar by Every one knows the reason, though no one seems able to 


those on the spot had to act with a promptness and a decisive- 


apply the remedy ; and the ill fate of the shareholders in the 


ness that forbad reference to distant superiors. The Western dy beings with it the 


for the time altered the customary relations of the | 
the home authorities, and Lord Cannine had grown accustomed 


hope that present disasters will teach prudence for the future, 
and lay a foundation for a thorough reform in the principle 


to decide much for himself that in ordinary times would have 
of management. 


been referred to England. It is obvious, however, that this 
independence of the supreme authority cannot be permitted 
in ordinary times. We cannot, for the future, encounter the 
serious perils that would beset our rule in India if important 
changes were ordered by the Governor-GENErAL and counter- 
ordered by the Secretary of State within nine months. 

But this resolution of Lord Canyine illustrates something 
else besides the necessity of the subordination of the Gover- 
noR-GENERAL to the home authorities. It illustrates the 
absurd position of the local Legislative Councils. These 
Councils are among the most unfortunate of the results of 
that mania for rapid changes which has characterized the 
Government of India since the mutiny. About two years 
ago Lord CannincG quarrelled with the Legislative Council that 
used to sit at Calcutta. It, as he thought, impeded the work- 
ing of Government. It set itself up for what it was never 


intended to be, and showed itself prepared to criticize and | districts as the Bog of Allen to supply it wi 


even to reject the measures submitted to its consideration. It | traffic. k 
up the business of the day. Yet the Chairman of the Irish 


line comes forward to recommend “the usual dividend of 
“5 per cent.,” while the proprietors of the English line, with 
ten times the amount of capital, find that they have earned a 
doubtful dividend of 5s. per cent., and that the earnest regrets 


behaved like a miniature Parliament ; and the Government of 
India could not go on if subjected to Parliamentary control. 
There was much truth in this; and Sir Cuartes Woop con- 
curred with Lord Canninc, and the old Legislative Council 
was swept away. But, in an evil hour, it was determined that 


the best substitute for an inconvenient because real legislative | of the Board are at their disposal. I 
poor soil was essential to the encouragement of good agricul- 


ture, and on the same principle, it appears that a railway can 
only thrive in a poor district. The more the details are 
looked into, the more clearly it appears that the possession of 
a magnificent district and a huge capital is the one great 
evil under which companies have suffered. The Irish line 
we have taken as a type of one class of railway has just 
commenced quietly working at a profit a small branch in 


power would be a sham one, and it was thought proper to 
institute a board of officials at the mercy of the Governor- 
Generals and the local Governors, who should pretend to 
discuss and vote on public measures, but whose votes should 
be always secured beforehand. This was done from a very 
foolish wish to please the Calcutta public, who had a sort 
of vague persuasion that Englishmen were somehow injured 


The significant fact which comes out from the recent reports 


is, that the magnificent undertakings which embrace the 
richest districts of England, with their enormous amounts of 
capital stock, their territory measured by hundreds of miles, 
their following of dependent lines, their Parliamentary influ- 
ence, and their noble chairmen, are those about which the 
clouds seem to gather, while unpretending schemes on a smaller 
scale, with every apparent disadvantage, are growing stronger 
— as every well-conducted railway must do—as time goes on. 
What contrast could be greater than that between the Great 
Western of England and the Great Southern and Western of 
Ireland? The one traverses the richest plains of England, 
and can scarcely find the means to — the passengers 
and goods that flow to its stations. ‘T 

Irish town at each end of a large line, and such yee 


e other has an 


local 


A train or two in the morning and evening makes 


It used to be said that a 


if they lived in a country where there was not a semblance 
which it has not sunk a shilling of capital. Utterly forgetful 


of Parliamentary control. What Lord Canning thought 
of these mock councils, of which he had been the chief 


of the duties which belong to the rulers of an important 
railway territory, the Directors neither cared to buy up nor 


author, may be gathered from the concluding paragraph of 
to destroy an encroaching scheme. The branch was made by 


his Resolution, in which he informs the officials to whom 


it was addressed that bills to carry out the changes an- 
nounced by the Governor-GENERAL would be submitted to the 


others, and turns out a source of profit to the Trunk line. 
But take the narrative of any of our present lines. Parlia- 
mentary contests are not looked upon as e-iceptional things 


local Legislative Councils, but that it was not necessary to 
at all, but the session is noted as one of the inevitable 


wait until they were passed, and that the changes might be 
introduced at once. ‘Thus, not only was the sanction of the 
Legislative Council treated as the most barren of forms, but 
it was considered useless to wait until the form had been 
complied with. This is bringing constitutional government into 
open contempt. Nothing can be more unworthy of England, or 
more prejudicial to her, than to make a mockery of the forms 
of free government. 
going through sham debates are among the most cherished 
institutions of Imperialism, and are very dangerous playthings 
for a nation that wishes to make freedom a reality, and Parlia- 


annual outgoings of a great Company, and the only notice 
which Chairmen condescend to take of such expenditure is 
to remark that it has been an unusually severe, or a 
particularly mild session, just as one speaks of a sharp 
or a moderate winter. The notion of a railway doing without 
a session at all does not seem to have entered into the minds 
Sham Parliaments and sham Councils | of directors. They must encourage this scheme and oppose 
that, not because they imagine that the encouragement will bea 
good investment, or that the opposition will save a reasonable 
percentage on its cost, but because it is essential to keep their 


mentary control a living force. The sooner these ludicrous 
little Legislative Councils in India are swept away the better. 


THE DIVIDEND SEASON. 


F Railway affairs continue on the track which they have 

followed for a long time, this season of the year wi 
the place traditionally occupied by November as the time of 
We are not thinking now of the 


gloom and depression. 
perils of passengers, though we may observe that the first of 


territorial rights intact, and, above all, to prevent intrusion by 
another great company. The only hope for a railway seems 
to be to have the sea as a natural boundary on one side, and 
to be precluded from quarrelling on the east and the west, or 
the north and the south at the same time. The distress of the 
Great Western is, perhaps, mainly to be attributed to the 
number of different companies with which it has the oppor- 
tunity to come into collision. It fights for Birmingham, and 
even Liverpool in one direction, and for Shrewsbury in another. 
It struggles to gain a footing in Southampton in opposition to 
another neighbour, and has paid a fearful price for the privilege 


the annual series of excursion accidents has just been reported ; 


bring in to revenue. 


of keeping South Wales and some of the Western counties 


but it is about this ti i d i 
the distributing their under its own control. And all for the satisfaction of paying, 
dividends, Once, it was a particularly exhilarating amuse- | in rent and outgoings, about double what the affiliated lines 
ment to attend a railway meeting, and to hear of a splendid | 
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This policy is not iar to the Great Western. The 
Great Northern, the Midland, and the North Western have 
had the same struggles for territory, though they have come 
out of the contest thus far with somewhat more vitality. But 
the universally accepted policy of railway Boards is fatal 
to any real success. Profit is sacrificed to power, and 
dividends are thrown away for the sake of territory. 
The excuse is always the same. Encroachments would 
tend to diminish traffic, and therefore, they must be met 
with opposition — or the projected lines must be bought off or 
amalamated — or the war must, be carried by a counter move- 
ment into the enemy’s. country. No however large, 
is thought too much to prevent. the abstraction of a fraction of 
business, however small, This system must always supply 
itself with food for fresh extravagance; for as long as two 
neighbouring lines are bent. upon excluding each other from 
the intervening district, Bie lines will be projected with- 
out limit, in the certainty that good terms may be got out of 
one or other of the rivals, by pitting them against each other. 
Nothing can possibly put a stop to this drain on railway re- 
sources except a resolute determination to submit to a loss 
of traffic (which the natural growth of the country is cer- 
tain to make good) rather than to save or increase it by an 
expenditure of ten times its value. If the Great Western, 
for example, had been conducted on this principle from the 
time when the Trunk line was finished, no doubt a large 
portion of the distriet which now feeds it would have become 
tributary to other systems. But does any one believe that the 
dividends would ever have reached their present fractional 
amount? All railway chairmen profess— and for the most 
part, perhaps, sincerely enough — that they desire peace with 
their neighbours, and only resist encroachments on their 
rights; but we never remember to have heard it announced 
by any Board that they would not buy or fight for territory 
unless the returns were likely to pay a fair interest on 
the cost. It is made as much a point of railway 
honour to hold every possible square mile of monopo- 
lized territory as it is with nations not to endure the 
invasion. of their soil. The reasoning, too, is much the 
same in both cases. A nation cannot submit to encroach- 
ment without inviting aggression and ultimate annihilation. 
Railway directors say the same, but with only a shadow of 
truth. All the tapping of a line by circuitous competing 
routes will never destroy the natural advantages of 2 direct 
communication between two important towns. The most 
abject submission on the part of any one of our main lines to 
the intruding propensities of its neighbours might have limited 
the extent of its system, but would certainly not have reduced 
its dividends; and though there would be no annual Parlia- 
mentary triumphs to boast of, there would be no annual law 
expenses to pay. The simple policy of making a good line, 
and carrying the traffic that comes without any far-fetched 
schemes to create a wide monopoly, would be less gratifying 
to directors, but infinitely more profitable to shareholders, 
than the principle of insisting on every real or imaginary 
right. Watchfui Boards and clever managers are the cause 
of all the mischief. What a good line wants is, to be let 
alone; and probably any Board of Directors sufficiently obtuse 
not to foresee the consequences of encroaching schemes, and 
sufficiently sluggish to neglect all projects of imvasion of its 
own, would be able to pay a handsome dividend out of almost 
any railway. <A dionsghiy enterprising Chairman would be 
the real Railway King ; and if Walter the Doubter could only 
be installed in office, even the Great Western might, in course 
of time, produce a reasonable dividend. 


GARIBALDI. “ 


it is true that Baron Ricaso1 excuses wild 
enterprise, he probably intends rather to censure the 
Ministers, than to apologize seriously for the commencement 
of a civil. war. Italian patriots may naturally resent the 
apparent abandonment of all attempts to procure the evacua- 
tion of Rome; but it is difficult to understand how the 
national dignity or interest would have been consulted by the 
repetition of empty official protests against an irresistible usur- 
pation. It is said that GartpaLDI, two years ago, forced the 
hand of Cavour, and that he may have not unreasonably hoped 
to coerce Ratrazzi; but the obstacles to the seizure of the Ro- 
magna were legal and political, while Rome presents the material 
impediment of a French garrison. It is an excellent plan to 
cut Gordian knots where the sword is sharp or where the cord 
is rotten, but there is no use in hacking at a chain cable 
because its fastenings cannot be untied. Neither GaripaLpi 


were justifiable to requite the benefits of 1859 by a deelaration 
of war within three years of Solferino. It is absurd to 

pose that the Emperor NaPotgon requires a proof that the 
partisans of Italian unity are in earnest, nor can he make, in 
answer to a menace, the concession which he has so often 
refused to argument; and those who have endeavoured to 
persuade themselves that the Sicilian movement would 
serve as an excuse for surrendering Rome, might take a 
lesson from the armaments which are now crossing the 
Atlantic to revenge or anticipate the check incurred in the 
purposeless invasion of Mexico. As M. pe La Guerrontiee 
says, in grandiloquent phrase, the occupation of Rome, origi-. 
nating in duty, will continue for the sake of honour, if the 
Italians attempt to abate it by force. Hitherto, it has been 
professedly temporary and provisional, but the maintenance 
of a garrison may easily lead to a claim of adverse possession, 
If the Papal Court were once satisfied that France had become 
the irreconcileable enemy of Italy, its obstinate resistance to. 
friendly suggestions from the Tuileries might be rapidly 
modified ; for nothing would be easier than to make promises of 
constitutional and administrative reforms when there was no 
longer a question of renouncing suspended territorial rights. 
GariBaLpr does his utmost to cement the union of his two 
most formidable enemies. It was when the Pore and the 
Emperor, who was then the most formidable potentate, 
quarrelled, that, even in the middle ages, Italy sometimes had 
a chance of getting her own. 

That mere agitators should rely on an imaginary rising of 
the general population is perhaps not surprising. For thirty 
or forty years Mazzrnt has counted the millions between the Alps 
and the sea who were to rise, as the Americans say, in their 
might, and annihilate the handful of invaders. But Garrpaupr 
is a soldier, and he ought to know better, especially as he has 
not hitherto found armed multitudes spring from the earth at 
the stamp of his foot. In his Sicilian expedition, he was fol- 
lowed from the North by a handful of daring adventurers, and 
he was only joined on the spot by scanty bands of insurgents, 
who could scarcely be trusted in the presence of danger. He 
frightened the royal troops instead of beating them, and when 
he crossed to the mainland he never even inquired into the 
number of his forces. As he advanced upon Naples, he left 
his army behind him, and at last he conquered or entered the 
capital attended only by his personal staff. It is uncertain 
whether, at any period of the campaign, he really outnumbered 
the enemy. Unless he is, contrary to all expectation, joined 
by a part of the regular army, he will scarcely receive more 
effectual support from the native population. French officers 
will not transfer their allegiance to the revolutionary leader, 
and if GARIBALDI were to approach Rome as he hurried to 
Naples, the first regiment which he met would put an end to 
the campaign without the smallest respect to his person. 

There seems to be no doubt that the march upon Rome is a 
popular project, notwithstanding the extravagant temerity of 
the scheme. If GariBaLpr renounces his enterprise, he will 
have been deterred by friendly remonstrances or by material 
impossibilities, and not by any superstitious dread of a collision 
with the head of the Church. The Piedmontese have long 
been familiar with a state of inchoate schism; and the inha- 
bitants of the provinces which were once the Legations abhor 
the Pontifical Government with a zeal which is founded on 
long experience of its administration. Sicily had always 
cherished, in matters of faith or of discipline, a certain insular 
independence; but it is surprising that the Neapolitans should 
be loud in their demands for the establishment of a secular 
sovereign in Rome. The Popr and the higher clergy have 
left small opening for subtle distinctions between ecclesiastical 
supremacy and temporal dominion. Every parish in Italy has 
been repeatedly informed that designs against the worldly gran- 
deur of the Holy See were unpardonable acts of sinful rebellion ; 
but the new-born faith in Garrpatpr has extinguished the old 
and orthodox submission, and the hesitation of the timid 
refers to the solid bayonets of France, and not to the spiritual 
thunders of the Vatican. The Ultramontanists throughout the 
rest of Europe insist on the necessity of preserving the ancient 
centre and capital of Latin Catholicism, but in Italy itself, the 
impiety of profaning the tombs of the Apostles seems never to 
excite a scruple or a doubt. If Garrpatpr were to preach his 
crusade in Naples, St. Januarius himself would have to concur 
in the denunciation of the Pore, or to take the consequences. 

If, notwithstanding the proclamation of military law in 
Sicily, the present storm should ultimately blow over with- 
out any fatal and irreparable result, the alarm which it 
has caused may perhaps supply the friends of Italy with 
additional reasons for urging the evacuation of Rome. 


nor Mazzin1 can make Italy a match for France, even if it 


While the popular leader threatens to oppose French intru~ 
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sion by force, the Government can only satisfy the country 
and the army by professing to share in his patriotic indignation. 
Any fraction of a political party which may still approve of 
the Pore’s temporal power evidently deems it expedient to 
keep absolute silence on pain of universal reprobation. In 
official language the Emperor Napo.ron is still described as 
the trusted friend of Italy; but there is no controversy as to 
the national repudiation of the Papal Government. It is highly 
probable that secret doubts and differences of opinion may 
lurk under apparent unanimity, but in public affairs ostensible 
assent to the prevailing faith expresses, if not individual con- 
viction, at least a belief that others are in earnest. There 
would be little use in arguing against the occupation of Rome 
if the interest of France or of its Government were identified 
with antagonism to Italy. But there are many reasons for 
believing that the Emperor Napo.zon is really wavering, and 
would regret to be forced into an irretrievable breach with the 
national party; and even among Frenchmen a not imcon- 
siderable party supports the cause of justice and of national 
independence. It is felt that the gratitude of Italy may 
be worth more than a position which is wholly without 
military value, while it causes incessant political agitation. 
Garratpi will, by the multitude in France, be accepted as 
the authorized interpreter of Italian feeling; and he has taken 
care that his views of the Roman occupation should be 
exempt from the possibility of doubt. Unfortunately, it is at 

it premature to assume that his enterprise will pass over 
without irreparable mischief. It is not, however, unreason- 
able to remind those who justly censure his turbulence that 
the object which he pursues is in itself essentially legitimate. 
That it is also popular, is proved by the unwillingness of the 
Italian Government to proceed to extremities against an in- 
surgent who is at the same time recognised as a hero and a 
patriot. It is not without indignation that the loyal subjects 
of the Crown receive complaints and remonstrances from the 
Emperor of the Frencu; and it is asserted that the Governor 
of Sictty has himself subscribed to relieve the wants of the 
volunteer levies which he is endeavouring to disband. 
GaripaLpi may be a firebrand, but in Italy he will never be 


regarded as a traitor. 


THE COLONIAL POLICY OF ENGLAND. 


4 et is, perhaps, no department of our administration 
in which changes of national policy are less violent and 


sudden than in that which regulates the relations between 
Great Britain and her dependencies. It is true that, when 
colonial politics assume a pecuniary aspect, they become occa- 
sionally interesting, and even exciting; and our hot and cold 
fits of extravagance or parsimony in domestic finance are some- 
times intensified, or otherwise, as the conviction may or may 
not happen to flash across the mind of the British taxpayer 
that three or four millions, more or less, of Imperial expendi- 
ture in the colonies means threepence or fourpence, more or 
less, in the pound of Income-tax at home. But it is by a slow 
and indirect process that public opinion is thus, now and then, 
brought to bear on our calonial policy. From various causes — 
partly from the impression that our self-governed colonies are 
off our hands, partly from misgivings as to the value of colonies 
at all, under the altered and unequal conditions involved in 
the present transitory state of their relations with the Mother- 
country —an inactive and lethargic spirit, which looks very 
like indifference, has crept over the minds even of educated 
men in their contemplation of the present condition and future 
prospects of our colonial empire. Its dismemberment, the 
bare suggestion of which would have been resented fifty years 
ago with as much vehemence as the democrats of Washington 
are at present manifesting on behalf of their crumbling 
Republic, is now calmly contemplated by politicians rather as a 
ible blessing than as an impending calamity. We now hear 
of those “ bright gems of the British Crown” than of the 
cost of their setting. There are, indeed, those among us who 
do not hesitate to class colonies among the expensive encum- 
brances of which, as of fleets, standing armies, and diplomatic 
establishments, we are only tolerant for a while because we 
look for the day when Administrative Reform shall have done 
its perfect were ~ we Nye get rid of such antiquated 
arrangements altogether. the meantime, “ the 
“of Sheffield ” have a representative who finds it a 
card to abuse “the rich people of Canada;” and the once 
salaried advocate of Canadian rebels can now turn a better 


deg popularity, by reviling the parsimony of Canadian 


But sharp speaking and smart writing on one side of a 
question have a natural tendency to provoke a return of the 


; and over strong statements, especially if tinged 


with inaccuracy, usually throw back the cause which 
were intended to advance. And this has been remarka 
the case with the arguments and statements of some recent 
advocates of colonial emancipation. If they had contented 
themselves with reminding the world in general, and British 
colonists in particular, that the burden of self-defence was an 
inseparable accompaniment to the privilege of self-government 
— recognising at the same time Kens central responsibilities 
which no parent State can, on any plea, financial or political, 
honourably evade — we might now have to mark a distinct step 
in advance in a correct apprehension of the altered nature of 
our colonial relationships. But the “courage” and “‘ plain- 
“ speaking” of these gentlemen in denouncing absent and 
unrepresented adversaries who are also their fellow-citizens, 
have only resulted in stirring up reacti rtees, and 
bringing back upon us ppm 8.4 edition stale and mean- 
ingless glorifications of the “ Empire on which the sun never 
“ sets,” and vehement denunciations of “those wicked poli- 
“ ticians who want to dislocate and destroy a mighty ma- 
“ chinery designed by Gop for the civilization of mankind.” 
And so it comes to pass, that, after various recent ventilations, 
literary and political —after much said and nothing done—the 
science of Colonial Government seems to remain stationary, 
like that of Parliamentary Reform. But though its movements 
may at first sight seem, like those of the tide, to resemble 
rather oscillation than progress, we need only comprehend in 
our survey a brief period of colonial history, in order to con- 
vince us in which Fireetion the waves of public opinion are 
advancing. 

The last mail from New Zealand brought tidings of the death 
of a remarkable man who started as a Colonial Reformer 
thirty years ago. If we compare the British colonial empire 
of 1862 with that empire and its administration when 
Epwarp Gresox WAKEFIELD entered on his career in 1833, 
we shall have little difficulty in ascertaining either the 
direction or the extent of the intervening changes in our 
colonial policy. The two main objects for which Waxr- 
FIELD, at different periods of his life, contended, were, first, 
the application of the territorial revenues of the Australian 
colonies, on a fixed uniform system of land sales, to the 
purpose of importing labour for the cultivation of those 
lands; and secondly, the establishment in the North Ame- 
rican colonies of msible Government, by which the 
executive councils of the Quren’s representative might be 
made amenable to the votes of the local Legislatures. In 
the promotion of these two objects—of the first, as the 
principal mover, of the second, as the active colleague of Mr. 
Cartes Butter—WakEFIELD bore no inconsiderable part. 
Twenty-eight years have passed away since WAKEFIELD’S 
colonial land reforms were first embodied in an experimental 
legislative Act, and twenty-three since Lord Joun RusseLu 
addressed to Lord Sypennam the mysterious despatches whi 
whatever they meant at the time, have since been r 
in the Colonies as the charter of responsible government. 
Eighteen Chief-Secretaries have since in succession held the 
seals of the Colonial-office ; and notwithstanding all the obstacles 
which so constant a change in the personnel of Imperial 
administration must have opposed to a new policy of any 
kind where months pass between the order and its execution, 
not only have all the principles for which the Colonial Re- 
formers of that day contended been unconditionally conceded, 
but all the material advan once presumed to accrue to 
Great Britain from the relation of her dependencies have been 
successively surrendered. Their territorial revenues have 
been abandoned to the undisputed control of their local 
Legislatures. By the abolition of all commercial and political 
restrictions, the colonies are free to trade with all the world, 
and at the same time to close their ports against the manu- 
factures of the Mother-country, while they fight their battles 
and garrison their frontiers with her troops. Those colonies 
which were once considered useful appendages to our empire, 
as receptacles of our delinquent population, now peremptorily 
decline the honour, even on the most tempting terms, while 
the great and continuous stream of voluntary emigration flows 
as freely to foreign States as to those dependencies which 
were once regarded as its most attractive fields. 

If we contrast the relations now subsisting between Great 

Britain and her colonies with those which Mr. —— 
imagi dial between “old Mother-country” and “ 
Statemnvan ” it is difficult to imagihe a revolution 
more complete. A quarter of a century has sufficed to change 
almost every condition on which that relationship was origi- 
nally founded. What Scumrer said of other once kindred 
States is now true of the British Colonies :— 

Das Band der Staaten ward gehoben, 

Und die alten Formen stiirzten ein. 
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But amid the wreck of central prerogatives which strew their 
victorious path, the Colonial Yay cory have left one 
surviving symbol of authority in the hands of Imperial Eng- 
land. The final arbitrament of peace or war has been claimed 
for the parent State, even by the foremost advocates of 
colonial self-government, as an Imperial reservation essential 
not only to the harmonious action, but to the very political 
existence of a detached and fragmentary empire. So long as 
this remnant of authority is maintained, Great Britain is clearly 
responsible for the protection even of those portions of her 
empire to which she has conceded the powers of self-govern- 
ment from perils arising from the consequences of Imperial 
cy. 

a were the perils which recently threatened British 
North America, and England did not hesitate to acquit herself 
of her responsibilities. It is no small thing for an insular Power, 
which maintains a garrison in India of 70,000 troops, and at 
the same time defends New Zealand and the Cape with four or 
five battalions apiece — to say nothing of the little armies scat- 
tered over the world, at military and naval stations, for the 
protection of the courses of her trade — to pack off to Canada, 
at afew days’ notice, ten or twelve extra regiments, with 
50,000 stand of arms, and five million ball cartridges. 
But though England did all this as a matter of course, the 
implied condition on which these responsibilities have been 
discharged is as yet wholly unfulfilled. If England was bound 
to protect Canada against the consequences of any misunder- 
standing on the affair of the Z’rent, the liability of Canada 
is no less clear than that of the rest of the empire to take 
its share of the burden of maintaining an order of things 
from which it reaps so much advantage. Without reopen- 
ing the case of the Militia Bill, it may be stated, without 
fear of contradiction, that as yet Canada has done simply 
nothing for her self-defence. And should our North American 
colonists be so ill-advised as to repudiate their accountability 
for the protection of their own interests, they may be well 
assured that there will not be wanting a fresh race of Colonial 
Reformers, backed by the sympathies of the British nation, 
who will rather relinquish a barren prerogative than involve 
their constituents in the unjust and thankless burdens which 
so unsubstantial a sovereignty involves. 

But let us still hope for better things. Few relics of 
traditional reverence may yet survive for Imperial England ; 
the symbols of executive authority may be well nigh all 
surrendered by that central Power which, in the bygone days 
of monopolies, was the commercial metropolis of the world ; 
but our national vanity may yet be spared the humiliation 
of dismemberment, and our exchequer the ruin which 
the continuance of a one-sided bargain must involve. It 
is, however, only on one condition that our colonial 
empire can be maintained. The links which once bound 
together its provinces are worn out. This fact must be 
admitted and practically accepted by our statesmen and our 
people. Yet there are not wanting materials of mutual 
self-interest and good-will out of which new links may yet be 
forged, not on the principle of “ protection on the one side, 
“and obedience on the other,” but of a federative fellowship 
of sister nations, who, claiming a common origin, cherish our 
traditions, profess our faith, and are not ashamed to recognise 
the sceptre of our QUEEN. 


THE SERVIAN DISPUTE. 


it is said that the representatives of the Great Powers 
propose to settle the Servian dispute by preserving, under 
certain conditions, the legal rights which have been secured by 
former treaties to the Porte. The Turkish gérrisons would 
thus be maintained in Belgrade and other fortresses, while the 
native population and Government would receive some 
nominal security for their immunities. The different branches 
of the Eastern question are so embarrassing that prudent 
diplomatists may be excused for confining their efforts to 
temporary makeshifts and compromises. It is something to 
postpone civil war, complicated with foreign interference, even 
for a few years or for a few months, in the vague hope that 
circumstances will, sooner or later, be more favourable to a 
peaceable solution. The Government and the subjects of 
Turkey would long since have been allowed to fight out their 
differences, if the States of Europe had not been interested 
either in terminating or prolonging the present condition of 
the Empire. Russia cherishes claims of supremacy over the 
Slavonic races of the Greek Confession, and she has never 
relinquished her ultimate views on Constantinople; France 
affects a protectorate over the Latin Christians of the East, for 


Austria prefers the weak and non-aggressive Government of 
Turkey to any more ambitious neighbour; while Italy favours 
any revolution which may tend to weaken Austria. England 
alone desires for others, and especially for herself, to avoid the 
disturbance of the balance of power, and the consequent pro- 
bability of war. The statesmen of other countries have, 
perhaps, loftier and more philanthropic aspirations, and Pg 
something may be said for the timid conservatism which di 
courages an internecine struggle for an undefined object. In a 
simple quarrel between the oppressor and the oppressed, English 
sympathies are always sufficiently decided. It is only when 
Turks and Montenegrins, Russians and Frenchmen, are 
fighting and intriguing for the mastery, that imperfectly 
informed well-wishers to the cause of peace and justice incline 
to any provisional expedient which seems likely at least to 
avert unnecessary bloodshed. 


The Servians have, on the whole, little reason to complain 
of their political condition or of their future prospects, 
Having conquered for themselves substantial independence, 
they have not yet obtained diplomatic recognition of a 
sovereignty which they would scarcely be strong enough to 
maintain. Foreign Powers profess to regard them as subjects 
of the Turkish Empire, and the garrison of Belgrade represents 
the right of the Porte to defend its Danubian frontier. In 
former times, the province was menaced by the ambition of 
Austria, which now wishes to discourage, as far as possible, 
all Slavonic schemes of independence and all openings for 
Russian intrigue. The Servians themselves have considerable 
military and political aptitude, and their recent history con- 
nects itself naturally with the warlike traditions which they 
inherit from the middle ages. Hereafter, their country may 
probably form the nucleus of a kingdom, or confederacy, 
of neighbours of cognate races; and they are already exempt 
from the annoyance or degradation of Turkish administration, 
although their towns may sometimes be exposed to the 
insolence of military commanders. There appears to be little 
reason for the maintenance of the garrisons, except the diffi- 
culty of interfering with legal rights and guarantees. When 
provinces are detached from the Turkish Empire, it is difficult 
to foresee whether they may not sacrifice their virtual in- 
dependence by falling under more energetic control. Austria 
has for some time regarded Ottoman supremacy as the 
preferable alternative to French or Russian interference ; but as 
England is exposed to no immediate risk from any local 
change which may occur, it may be thought that there is no 
sufficient reason for discouraging the natural desire of the 
Servians to dissolve their ancient connexion with the Porte. 
The question is not one of internal disruption, but of formal 
secession from a lax and inoperative union. Canada is far 
more closely bound to England than Servia to Turkey; yet, if 
unanimous professions have any relation to general opinion, 
colonial independence would be peaceably conceded if the 
Canadian Parliament were as anxious for separation as the 
Servian Prince and Senate. 


Diplomatists on the spot are probably familiar with the real 
causes of the agitation which prevails throughout the north of 
European Turkey. The movements in Servia are not uncon- 
nected with the disturbances in Herzegovina, or with the war 
in Montenegro; and French and Russian agents, if they have 
not originated the conflict, are by no means likely to promote 
the restoration of peace. The collision between the garrison 
and the inhabitants of Belgrade can scarcely have been the 
true reason of the menacing attitude of the Servian Government. 
The rumoured alliance of France, Italy, and Russia, for the 
settlement of the Eastern question, indicates a more compre- 
hensive and dangerous policy. Servia might effect a formid- 
able diversion in favour of Montenegro; and the warlike 
highlanders are almost as eager to conquer a seaport from 
Austria as to extend their frontiers into the low country at 
the expense of Turkey. It was lately thought that GanipaLpI 
might be meditating a descent on the eastern coast of the 
Adriatic, for the purpose of raising the Slavonic population, 
and taking Austria in the rear. Some of these dangers are 
certainly imaginary, but others may have a real foundation; 
and it is not surprising that the English Government should 
believe that the safest course is to maintain, as far as possible, 
the actual or legal condition of affairs in the East. Turkish 
despotism is practically lighter than the rule of Russia or of 
Austria, because it is less ingenious and less universal. On 
the frontier of Montenegro, antipathies of race and religion 
have been exasperated by centuries of warfare; but in those 
of his feudal dependencies which were not forced to resort to 
predatory habits, the Sutran has not been generally exposed to 
unpopularity or to disrespect. In Moldavia and Wallachia, 


the purpose of establishing an influence in the Levant; 


where the inhabitants had always managed their own affairs, 
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the Turks were less feared and less disliked than the Russians ; 
and throughout the Empire, in all ecclesiastical matters, the 
contemptuous indifference of the ruling race contrasts 
favourably with the intolerance of the Greek priesthood, 
and with the mutual animosity of the Eastern and Western 
Churches. The main argument, however, in favour of 
Turkish rule, is that it is already there, and that a substitute 
is difficult to find. The revival of a Greek Empire would 
gratify sentimental enthusiasts, while the combinations of the 
Slavonic races would furnish an interesting study to ethno- 
logical politicians. ‘The objection to a sweeping change in the 
Government is, that it might involve a century of war, and 
that it is impossible to foresee the ultimate result. 


An unambitious policy has at least the advantage of allow- 
ing time for improvement. It may become possible, some 
years hence, to decide on many points with the aid of expe- 
rience ; and, at the worst, the Turks, their subjects, and their 
neighbours, can fall back on the resource of fighting. In the 
meantime, it would be desirable to renew, if possible, the 
armistice between Omar Pacua and the Prince of MonTENEGRO ; 
for although the victories which are reported on either side may 
be chiefly fabulous, there is undoubtedly a serious struggle, 
and it is carried on with habitual ferocity. The inhabitants 
of the Black Mountain are troublesome neighbours, but 
those who have not sufficient lands of their own may be 
excused for a certain propensity to plunder. Many tribes of 
highland freebooters have possessed high capabilities, and the 
Montenegrins display, in an eminent degree, the fundamental 
virtue of courage. Whatever provocation they may have 
given, the Turks cannot be allowed to exterminate them by 
superior numbers. The recent battles seem to have ap- 
proached nearer and nearer to their central stronghold, and 
they can ill afford the daily loss of life which they suffer. 
The grievances of Servia are less pressing, and perhaps they 
may have already been, to a certain extent, adjusted. An 
outlying province, far removed from any of the great centres 
of pe Fst has perhaps little to envy in the condition of 
Poland, of Bessarabia, or of Austrian Croatia; and it is hardly 
worth while to go to war for the sake of getting rid of a 
nominal subjector, perhaps at the cost of virtual dependence 
on a more powerful patron. If, however, Turkey falls to 
pieces by internal dissension, it is not the business of England 
to prevent the catastrophe. Unluckily, foreign intrigue is 
always mixed up with domestic discontent. 


COTTON MOVEMENTS. 


F al! the arts which are cultivated in Lancashire, the 
art of talking is brought nearest to perfection. The 
leader, or, at any rate, the man who once was the leader, of 
the Manchester sect, is perhaps the finest talker in the world; 
and the city which can boast of the Cotton Supply Association 
is worthy of following even so distinguished an orator as Mr, 
Bricut. The quantity and quality of the talk manufactured 
by this Association is quite unrivalled, and if words would 
revolutionize the industry of the world, we should be suffering, 
at this moment, from a plethora in place of a dearth of cotton. 
Those who have spoken lightly of the efforts of the Lan- 
cashire cotton-spinners to meet the crisis which is weighing 
down the county have been guilty of the grossest injustice, 
entirely from a misapprehension of the peculiar speciality 
of that once thriving county. It was supposed to be, 
above all other counties, the seat of energy in action — the 
place of deeds not of words; and on this wholly erroneous 
assumption, it was foolishly taken for granted that whatever 
speculation Manchester recommended to other people as pro- 
mising, she would be ready to take part in herself, more 
especially if it concerned her own staple and the lives of her 
own population. It is only common justice to say that Man- 
chester men never encouraged this prevalent delusion—never, 
at least, since the outbreak of the American civil war. Mr. 
Cozpen, for example, who has rather stepped into the shoes of 
Mr. Bricut as the preaching prophet of the school, has main- 
tained, as stoutly as any one, that the cotton-spinners have 
never been blind or careless as to the encouragement of cotton 
culture elsewhere than in the United States. Years ago they 
were at work, in their own way, to prove the enterprise and 
energy of which they boast; but it was, as Mr. Conpen has 
explained, in words rather than deeds that they found their 
vocation.” In one of his apologetic speeches, Mr. Conpen 
reminded us, with great truth and justice, that long before the 
cotton crisis Mr. Bricut had spoken a Philippic against the 
Indian Govertiment ; and that, this having produced no effect, 
the same affluent vituperator delivered himself of a second 
oration with the like result. All this proved that Manchester 


Two recent meetings have brought out the real character of 
Manchester activity. It is generally known that two inde- 
pendent bodies have been constituted for the laudable purpose 
of developing the supply of cotton. One of these is the Man- 
chester Cotton Supply Association, and the other is called the 
Manchester Cotton Company. The basis of the one is talk, of 
the other action; and it appears from the late meetings that 
the support given to the talking association is as marked as 
the indifference with which the acting company has been 
received. Now that we know the field in which Man- 
chester energies expatiate, there is nothing in this to give 
occasion for disparaging comment. Manchester produces 
glowing speeches about the enormous profits to be made 
by buying cotton, because speeches are one of her staple 
manufactures ; and in this instance she has good solid material 
out of which to weave a narrative that may be safely war- 
ranted to stand any amount of wear and tear. On the other 
hand, Manchester does not find capital to carry out the plans 
which she recommends to others, and which the Cotton Com- 
pany propose to work, simply because enterprise is out of her 
line, and not, like speech-making, one of her particular fancies. 
It is for Manchester to preach political economy, and for other 
people to act upon it. It is the part of Manchester to profit 
by the abundance of cotton when it comes, and to impress 
foreigners with the duty of bringing it when it is scarce. Once 
let this be thoroughly understood, and it will be seen that the 
efforts of the factory owners are, in their own way, quite 
unexampled. 

It is quite true that the interesting report which Mr. Hay- 
woop has made of his journey to the cotton districts of India 
has proved in vain that an admirable field lies ready for the 
profitable activity of the Company. The Indian Government, 
it seems, have been making roads, transferring districts from 
one Presidency to another, and doing their best, with such 
delay and difficulty as are almost unavoidable in these matters, 
to clear the way for the operations of cotton purchasers. The 
harbour of Sedashegur has been made available, and proves 
equal to the highest expectations. Warehouses have been 
commenced for the Company and a few cotton presses have 
been got ready, and cleaning machinery has also been provided 
on a small scale. And that, for the present, sums up the whole 
of the performances of the Manchester Cotton Company. They 
have spent judiciously enough, so far as appears, nearly all 
their modest and indeed diminutive capital of 40,000l., and 
Manchester, it seems, won't do anything more, because she 
prefers devoting herself exclusively to the talking Association. 
The two bodies, however, are very closely connected —the duty 
undertaken by the one, and really well performed by it, being 
to establish that the other must be a brilliant success. Not only 
in India, but all over the world, Manchester has proved to 
demonstration that the trade in cotton is as good as a gold 
mine ; and it is only her squeamishness in refusing to pick up a 
single nugget for herself that has cast the slightest shadow of 
doubt on the statistics which she has with so much ind 
collected. The conference between the Association and the 
representatives of the various cotton-producing countries 
brought out an immense mass of useful and cheering 
information. 

The chairman, speaking on behalf of Manchester, explained 
that there was an enormous prize open to the competition 
of all comers—a trade in cotton, worth 20,000,000/. a 
year. More than that, he showed that there was no 
blank in the lottery, and that the most dreaded competitor 
— the Southern Confederacy — could not, even when the war 
ended, resume work on anything like the old scale for many 
years, or perhaps for ever. Before this last calamity, there 
was little profit to be made in America at less than 6d. per lb. 
and after the war it was certain that the price could never 
fall below this standard, and that any country which could 
produce cotton at such a rate had only to set to work and 
reap a golden harvest. All this was accepted by the meeting 
as undoubtedly true, and the character of the assemblage was 
not one to invite exaggeration. It may be assumed, therefore, 
that the statement made to the cotton producers of the whole 
world is a sober account of the prospects of the trade. It is 
curious to observe how it was met. Everyone followed suit, 
and there seemed not to be a country in any quarter of the 
globe where cotton could not be grown with advantage, and 
sold at a profit. But every speaker followed the Manchester 
orator in recommending some one else to undertake the 
business. Australia would do it if she had the population, 
and had really set to work in the few districts where coolies 
and Chinese were to be had. The West Indies would work in 
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earnest if some one would bring them a few more negroes. 
Ecuador and Venezuela offered any quantity of land to enter- 
prizing settlers, and the King of Mapacascar would be most 
happy to welcome planters and traders on the most liberal 
terms. Finally, Mr. Mason, as a director of the Association, 
summed up the ease by a singular vindication of his towns- 
men from the charge of apathy. He stated his confident belief 
that the supposed hoard of cotton in the Southern States was 
asham and a bugbear — that the industrial arrangements of the 
country were so completely thrown out of joint that all other 
countries might compete with perfect safety, and with the cer- 
tainty that they would be rewarded for their investment. 
But would Manchester take her share of this certain reward ? 
Certainly not. “Lancashire men had worked hard for their 
“ money, and having done so, did not like to risk it at a time 
“like this, when, as it was, they saw their capital daily 
“ becoming smaller and smaller.” This statement was, no doubt, 
a forgetful mistake on the part of the Director. The real reason 
for the sluggishness of the manufacturers must be that which 
we have suggested — that their business is talking only, and that 
they are unwilling to overstep the line they have laid down 
for themselves. It cannot possibly be that they are afraid of 
a risk which they assure all the rest of the world is made up 
of imaginary bugbears contrived to conceal the most splendid, 
certain, and profitable undertaking that ever offered itself to 
the enterprise of the world. What Manchester says is, 
we thoroughly believe, more to be depended on than 
what she does —her words are truer than her deeds. 
Unluckily, even the speeches which are made so well fail of 
their effect, because hearers will persist in not understanding 
that exhortation is all that Manchester professes. Except in 
extreme cases, like those of Peter the Hermit and Bishop 
Poxk, those who preach war are not expected to fight, and a 
warlike sermon does not fail to stimulate its atidience, though 
the preacher may not be disposed to merge his own functions 
in those of the soldier. Just so, the inaction of Manchester, 
when her forte is once understood, will cease to be, as it now 
is, a stumbling-block to those who would willingly follow her 
counsels if she would only act on them herself. 


THE ROUPELL CASE. 


gE has become a truism to say that the romance of fact beats 
the romance of fiction; and yet the ecommon-place was 
perhaps never more fully illustrated than in the case of 
the Rourext forgeries. But this great cause is, in many ways, 
an illustrative one, both as respects our social state, and what 
at first sight seems to be the paradoxical character of the 
prineipal actor. Crimes of violence characterize a rude age 
or coarse stratum of society ; crimes of passion distinguish 
refined men and manners; but crimes involving a long train of 
deeply planned deceit and forgery can only take place in times 
when money and property are attended with complex and 
artificial relations. The rise and fall of the Rovre.t family would 
only be possible in a commercial country. The elder 
was, in his way,a model commercial man. Vulgar and common- 
place in his trade habits and feelings, he must, measured by 
his success in business, have been a remarkable person. He 
found out the true elixir, and transmuted his lead into gold on 
a scale which alchemy might have envied. Everything that he 
touched assumed value in his hands. His trade must have been 
good — his investments were undoubtedly judicious. He seems 
to have had, and not to have had, ambition. He had a vision of 
being the founder of a great house, but he had not the courage 
or the sense to plan or conceive means equal to the end. There 
was. canker at the root of his fair fortunes, which perhaps spoiled 
his temper, and prevented the growth of that healthy judgment 
which can alone be acquired by mixing freely in healthy society. 
He shut himself out of the ties and duties of family and home. 
He does not seem to have been subject to much passionate 
excitement, or to have been actuated by any fine feeling. 
Early in life, he appears to have formed an illicit connexion, and 
in time, when it suited him, he made an honest woman of the 
mother of his children. To the opinion of society he seems to 
have paid little deference. The wife scarcely received other 
honours or more personal attention than the mistress. He 
had got into a groove of life, and it was too late to start into a 
new sphere. He grubbed on in his own grubbing ways and 
home. He seems to have lived from hand to mouth, trusting 
a good deal to things righting themselves. His soul as well as 
his body was in Blackfriars. His various dispositions of his 
enormous wealth were substantially just; but, for a man of 
business, there seems to have been an absence of such safe- 


of reposing, and therefore of eliciting, confidence, .He 
had a sort of ambition, for he his estates to) 
his eldest legitimate son—but though he had another 
and a favourite son, one whom he thought likely to do 
credit to his name—his grounds of affection were o 
that he was apparently a good man of business. He 

but hardly trusted, even this favourite. The son was recom- 
mended chiefly by his connexion, real or assumed, with a 
joint-stock bank. 

This son, Rovupe.t, born before his father’s mar- 
riage with his mother, might, had he gained his father’s confi- 
dence, supposing the father had any confidence to bestow, 
probably have left another reputation than that of being 
per the most systematic forger on record. He was 
educated for the law, but he only seems to have employed his. 
professional education for its usefulness in suggesting the 
facilities and completeness of crime. Personally, he was a man 
of lavish and probably secret expenditure. At any rate his 
father never knew, or perhaps never cared to know, that his 
son, the man of business habits, was largely involved in ex- 
travagance and debt. Very possibly, his father never had the 
heart, to make, as the saying is, a gentleman ofhim. At any 
rate, he never communicated te wife or son the disposition 
of his property. The favourite son seems to have assumed, 
as a matter of course, that he would be his father’s heir, 
though he was base-born, and though he had an elder and, 
of course, illegitimate brother, as well as a younger and 
legitimate cne. The heir expectant certainly dealt with his 
assumed inheritance as though it were sure to be his own. 
In process of time, the father died, neither in the fulness of 
the world’s esteem nor in any especial odour of sanctity, and 
the first thing that met the spendthrift’s eyes was a will 
bequeathing the bulk of the paternal property to the eldest 
legitimate son. To forge a will is, perhaps, not so v 
uncommon a case; but was lawyer eno 
to know that a will required attestations, and in order to save 
one attestation, instead of bequeathing all his father's pro- 
perty to himself, he constructs a will bestowing everything 
on his mother and signing himself as an attesting witness. 
The other signature of a forged attestation was that of an 
old servant, between eighty and ninety years of age, one 
Muccermce. ‘This will was in due course weve and 
though it must have created great surprise to old Mr. Roupe.t’s 
proctor and man of business, there was nobody to contest it. 
Wills bequeathing everything to the widow are common enough, 
where there is perfect confidence that the mother will provide 
equitably for the children. There was absolutely no interest 
or heirship palpably violated; and a solicitor or proctor 
who has drawn up previous wills, however inconsistent with, 
such a later testament, could hardly be to question 
the validity of such a will as that propounded, especially in 
the case of an old hunks like their client, Mr. Roupety. It 
might be strange, but anything strange was to be expected 

Wituiam Rovrett soon turned the forged will to his own 
Pp The bequest to the mother he only intended as a 
colourable veil for securing the whole property. Exercisi 
the influence which he had probably long held over aa 
and commonplace person, but who had no share in her son’s 
forgery, he got entire possession of the property, which in less 
than four years he dissipated by an extravagance and profusion 
which was the talk of London. That Wititiam Roupe.. became 
an M.P., a commander of Volunteers, and the very pet and 
paragon of Lambeth, were only his acknowledged claims to 
eminence. He shone, for a brief time, in darker circles of a 
different reputation. Less than four years completed his public 
career. Early in the spring of the present year, London, not 
unaccustomed to social shocks, was for a few days astonished 
by the tidings that the great Mr. Roupe.y had fled his country 
and his creditors. But the shock of March was nothing to 
the earthquake which has been produced by the recent 
trial at Guildford. That trial was in the form of an 
action of ejectment brought by Ricwarp the 
eldest legitimate son of old Mr. Roupent, as heir-at-law 
to his father, against one Mr. Warre, the present possessor 
of one of the RoupeLt estates, purchased in open market, 
and sold by Mrs. Roureit, whose title accrued under her hus- 
band’s alleged will. This will Ricuarp Roupe.t undertook 
to prove to be a fo , executed by his brother WILLaAM, 
and sworn to and administered by him in Doctors’ Commons.’ 
And he proved it to be a forgery by the evidence of the forger 
Rovrett himself, who detailed, with the utmast 
minuteness all the steps of the forgery, as well a» the destruc- 
tion of his father’s last will Nor did his revelations stop 


as might have been expected. The fact is, he seems 
to have lacked the faculty of forming true friendship, or 


‘here, for he also acknowledged that he had in his father’s life-. 
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time forged several deeds of gift of several estates, upon 
which, his father being yet alive, he had raised large sums 
of money in discharge + paths liabilities to an immense 
amount. The legal complication was curious. The rightful 
heir was, as far as possible, to be reinstated; a rightful pur- 
chaser was to be wronged; and all this was to be proved 
by the evidence of the forger and false brother. Nor did the 
thing stop here. Every purchase of every part of the Rourei. 
estate was vitiated either by the forged will or by forged deeds of 
gift: and.every resource of law was tried, and not improperly, 
to prevent the legal proof of this chain of facts. But Wma 
Rovpeti, the forger, was quite enough to prove what was 
necessary. Such a testimony, though coming from a man 
reeking with multiplied perjury and forgery, was impregnable. 
His strange tale carried conviction with it; and though a sort 
of compromise has been effected by the lawyers, to save 
expense and to. secure a sort of partial justice, in which two 
innocent. people — the plaintiff and defendant—agree to 
divide a loss, there is not the shadow of a doubt that the 
heir-at-law’s case is proved in every particular. 

The first thing that will strike non-professional students of 
this great case is the facility which legal forms, and, we sup’ 
legal practice gives to crime of the largest description. That 
solicitor can be found willing to prepare a deed of gift withoutany 
personal communication with the giver, and can instantly raise 
money on such an instrument, and this not once or twice, is avery 
startling fact, and certainly proves the necessity of a Registry 
of Conveyances. It is equally startling to find, which perhaps 
we all knew or suspected, that to forge a will is so extremely 
easy—we had almost said natural. Had not the forged will 
been connected with the chain of forged deeds of gift, its 

would never have been detected; and had WiLtiam 
Rovpe. lived a moderate life, perhaps he would have carried 
his horrible secrets to that grave which a grateful constituency 
would have strewed with funeral orations. 


As to the man himself, there is not the slightest ground for 
suspecting him, in his open confession, of any other motive 
than the obvious one. Life has become, as it has become 
to some murderers, too heavy a curse, burthened with so 
tremendous a weight of sin. It is not that there is any in- 
consistency between the forger and the penitent. He is the 
same man throughout. He could not bear the burden of 
debt so early in his career; sohe took to forgery. He could 
not bear the collapse of fortune; so he took to forgery again. 
He could not. bear the burthen of crime; so he confesses it. 
As to his career of profligacy and profuseness, when he blazed 
out as M.P. and a prodigal of the first magnitude, it is just 
what might have been expected. He took to reckless living, 
as men take to strong drink to drown care. It might, perhaps, 
be too much to repeat the saying that bastard slips never 
thrive; but itis an old, old moral that what is got over the 
devil’s back goes—we all know where. But 
had not learned either in his own family or in himself the one 
lesson of life—self-respect; and though we do not pro- 
pose to question the completeness of his recent confession, or 
the earnestness of his present penitence, in the very act of 
making it he shows the innate weakness of his character. We 
quite believe that every word of his astounding revelation is 
true. His character is consistent enough — mean, tricky, and 
cowardly all along. At first it was the very facility of crime 
that came upon him. He did not set out with the purpose of 
wronging anybody. He made sure of. the inheritance; 
and even in forging the deeds of gift he very likely 
only treated them as a sort of irregular post obit. He, and he 
alone, as he thought, would suffer. The forged will and the 
robbery of his brother were almost, he might think, forced 
upon him to cover the other little mistakes. Very likely the 
thing at first only presented itself in the light of anticipating 
his own fortune. The crime against society probably never 
occurred to him. 


If one could find materials for a little quict laugh in this tragic 
story, it would be at the expense of the constituency of Lambeth. 
Witu1am Ror t, starting in public life as a man of the people, 
was rather a model. He was, Athenian-like, born of the 
sacred soil ; but to Lambeth he added the graces of the West. 
There was the Court gilding on the native lead; and this is 
what Lambeth likes. A mere shopkeeper or a mere manu- 
facturer hardly does Lambeth the credit of the representative 
of a great Lambeth millionaire mixing in high life. A me- 
tropolitan borough was hardly capable of being lowered; 
but Wittiam Roupett, completing his penitential career in 
penal servitude for life, will present a political as well as a 
social moral. 


THE WORLDLING. 


of inquiry to traee the 
history of general sketches of character. It does not seem at first 
sight very obvious why so many writers have delighted in 

ing classes of persons as having one single trait of character. The 
stingy man, the generous man, the ironical es 
onl the other subjects of these sketches are only abstractions. No 
human being has only one trait in his character, and it is to see, 
after a moment’s reflection, that this extreme simplicity of character 
would practically be equivalent to madness. It is true that some 
writers have tales or plays 80 as to 
draw out the peculiarities of persons with a single trait of charaeter, 
but then they their world as they oot and have not to 
deal with the complications and intricacies of real life. It is, on the 
other hand, one of the most familiar signs of a great ist or no- 
velist that his characters are not single but complex, are swayed by 
mixed feelings, and are influenced by different, and often inconsistent 
motives. Probably, the main aim of the writers who have gained 
most prominence in the sketches of these general characters was 
not to paint any possible person, so much as to put in a graphie 
form the various ways in which a quality of the mind will deve 
itself under different.circumstances. When, for example, Aristo 
drew his picture of the souled man, he did not mean to say 
that there were individuals to be found ing the traits of 
character he assigned te the prototype, and that there were 
other individuals who were little souled men, and in whom these 
traits were wholly wanting. He was considering the quality or 
habit of “ Great-Souledness,” and he examined, under a series of 
hypothetical circumstances, how it would be likely to develope 
itself. It was only a picturesque way of putting the results of his 
inquiry to assign them to a single imaginary individual. 

In modern times, these general sketches of character have gone 
ont of fashion. Nor is it wonderful that this should be the case. 
Although, in the hands of sucha man as Aristotle, they were often 
masterly psychological studies, yet they were neither very philoso- 
phical nor were they like real life. This latter reason is one that has 
especial weight in an which, like ours, devotes so much of its 
attention to the analysis of the conflicting elements of character. 
There is, however, one place where a “a sketch of general 
and imaginary character is still kept up. This place is the pulpi 
and character sketched that of the worldling.® 
Many clergymen refer to this extraordinary abstraction as if to an 
individual familiarly known to their congregations. From habit, 
and perhaps from want of thought, they s as if the worldli 
really existed, and ought to be argued, denounced, and brand 
out of Christian society. Yet it is easy to see, not only that he is 
a mere abstraction, but how this abstraction has been made, and 
why a reference to it is found useful and convenient. There 
are certain elements of a religious character on which it 
is easy to dwell in turn, and to each of which it is easy 
to find an opposite. Religion demands abstinence from fleshly 
lusts—an irreligious man may be wholly devoted to sensual 
pleasures. Religion demands a change of heart and a relingitish- 
ment of sin—the opposite would be the habit of consciously persist- 
ing in sin. Religion requires meekness and humility before God. 
The proud man in his wildest moments may be hardened enough 
to defy God, or to mock at Him. The preacher wishes to 

ut all these possibilities in a com and striking form — 

e therefore invents an imaginary individual, called the Worldling, 
in whom they are all concentrated. He draws the portrait of a 
man who is steeped in sensuality, who avows his determination of 
going on sinning, who, as it is sometimes said, in a vein of more 
than usual exaggeration, “asks that his sins may be saved with 
him,” who defies God, and illustrates every other form of irreligion 
that ingenuity can devise. The creature thus built up is repre- 
sented, not as a monster, nor even as a rare and exceptional 
type. It is taken for that he and his fellows exist by 
hundreds and thousands in every country, and even that the 
great bulk of society is composed of such persons. They make 
the world, which it is the business of Christians to flee; 
certainly a world so composed would present the strongest of all 
possible arguments for fleeing from it as far as possible. 

But the picture does not produce much effect, because most of 
those for whose benefit it is drawn have a quiet conviction that it 
is not atall true. Theysurmise, if they do not distinetly pore 
that the worldling is an abstraction. The real world is composed 
very different men and women from the worldling. There are 
plenty of people who are absorbed in pleasure or money-making ; 
there are others who have erroneous views of religion; and others, 
again, who openly deride it, although in decent English society 
these are very few. But if any one can honestly say that he 
knows a person in whom all these traits are united, he is aware 
that he is speaking of a person standing quite by himself in his 
acquaintance. And yet these are not a quarter of the bad traits 
which are accumulated in the imaginary worldling. In real life 
people glide on in the direction of pleasure-seeking or eove~ 
tousness, and do not put their thoughts int» a theological 
share at all. They do not make such idiotic offers to a clergyman 
as to promise to be Christians if they may only go on sinning, 
They simply exclude as much as they can, from their minds, the 
thought of another world. Even although this may be the case, 
they remain mixed characters, with many good points, and often 
with many noble qualities ; for, if anything is certain about men, 
it is certain that they exhibit great and varied excellence without 
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being religious in the sense attached most properly to that term in 
the pulpit. Not only is it untrue that every man who does not 
mould his actions by the motives which a vital belief in the Chris- 
tian dispensation suggests, presents such an accumulation of varied 
iniquities and fullies as are centred in the worldling, but a man who 
in this sense is irreligious and worldly is most frequently a mixed 
character, and is a very good person in his way. It may be true 
that there is something wanting in him always, and that the in- 
stances are rare in which a man who, so far as men can tell, is 
without strong religious feeling or belief rises to a high type of ex- 
cellence. Yet that such instances are discoverable is beyond ques- 
tion. It is quite possible for such a man to exhibit purity, tender- 
ness, courage, patriotism, nobleness, truthfulness, justice, and 
benevolence, all in a very considerable ——s and in a very mani- 
fest way. When this is possible, and is known to be ible, a 
preacher cannot expect to be very impressive if, for the sake of 
convenience, he represents all people in whom religion is not con- 
spicuous as like his monstrous worldling. : : 

The real relations of religion and the world are exceedingly dif- 
ficult to analyse. By the world we may be roughly said to mean 
all the interests and occupations and qualities of men into which 
religion does not necessarily enter. To what is non-religious it is 
easy to oppose what is religious. It is easy, and it is often 
very profitable to ignore this present life, and to fix our 
thoughts on the world to come. It is highly desirable that 
there should be a particular set of men whose task it is 
to dwell on the nature of religious graces, and the means 
of acquiring them, and to expound religious truths, without 
having to deal very closely with the operation of these graces in 
real life, or the application of these truths to the problems of 
society. Religion is really opposed to the world in a very intelli- 
gible sense, and the perception and realization of this opposition 
is & fundamental part of a religious character. But man is so 
placed that he must throw himself into constant contact with 
much that is not religious, if he is to make use of the faculties 
and nay given him. If he tries to do this as little as 
possible he may be a very religious person, but he is felt to be a 
onesided and imperfect man. The sort of character as much 
opposed to that of the worldling as can be opposed by real life to 
an abstraction is only valuable because it is exceptional. It is 

od for society to have a few such members, but it could not bear 
fo have too many. A man might fairly be said to be religious 
although he declined to learn any accomplishment, although 
he was voluntarily ignorant of science and art, although he 
kept out of every profession and occupation, and although he shrank 
from every civic responsibility and duty. Considering that thou- 
sands of sincere Christians in Europe, at this moment, think that 
this is the true type of a religious life, it is impossible to say that 
no religious man can live in this sort of seclusion from the world. 
But most Englishmen have agreed that his life and character are 
very narrow and onesided, and that a country cannot profitably 
nurse very many such people in its bosom. 

Step by step, and after various conflicts, and with many scruples, 
we in Kegland have at last come to the conclusion that so long asa 
thing is not obviously wrong we may do it, and that we are to be 
largely guided in our estimate of what is or is not wrong by con- 
pate Pm of what will answer in this world. We have taken 
what we conceive to be the proper ideal of human society as the 
criterion of what is lawful. We have, as it were, decided to live 
in and for the world, and have come to look on religion as being 
chiefly the guide that is to teach us how to do this in a proper 
spirit. By a succession of compromises and interpretations, we 
have made the religion of the Gospel the religion of the com- 
fortable, money-maling, dinner-giving, fighting, aspiring citizens 
of a Constitutional State. We have no doubt this is quite right, 
but it is obvious that much of the external distinction of the 
world and religion is thus done away. It becomes daily more 
difficult to say where the world ends and where religion begins. 
The weakest of all ways of setting up a difference we do not feel 
is to try and create one by arbitrary language. It is strange that 
people should have ever seriously thought that a certain way of 
speaking on religious subjects showed that the speakers were not 
worldly, and should have sg in hearing their children pick 
up phrases which, to say the least, are much easier to learn than 
Foe, as if the little darlings were in some way thus marked 
out as religious. We might as well try to get nearer astronomical 
truths by painting ourselves blue. Experience daily convinces us, 
more and more, that religion is in some way necessary to under- 
stand and encounter the world; but it does not, as generally 
taught, enable us to assign very nicely the limits of the world, or 
to see very clearly what is the true attitude in which religion bids 
us stand to the things of this present life. 


TALKING OF SELF. 


T isa nice and curious me! how far it is desirable, or even 
tolerable, for people to talk of themselves. There is no broader 
distinction between man and man than the manner and the degree 
in which this is done. There are people who never talk of them- 
selves, There are others who never talk of anything but them- 
selves — that is, who can pursue no subject unless the vista can be 
made to terminate in self. Wherever # comes to this, the 
question admits but of one answer — indeed, society has put the 
too frequent use of the word “1” under an interdict. No person 
who mixes much with mankind dares to turn the conversation 


Nevertheless, we all of us know persons who talk only of them- 
selves, and families who never farther from themselves than 
one another. These are probably the dullest people and dullest 
families of our acquaintance ; for, when we come to think of it, all 
prominent dulness has a touch of egotism at bottom, and this is 
the point that tells. It is the part we have to play in their 
company that oppresses us both at the time and in recollection, 
Not only is their intelligence chained to themselves, but ours also, 
All interchange and variety of thought are impossible, not only 
because they are a heavy, unimaginative sort of people, whose 
flights are circumscri to their own p but because 
their one subject is precisely that on which we can neither speak 
our own ied nor sati tion. We could discuss the man 
merrily ones behind his ; but to be forced to follow his 
lead, too polite to be candid, yet full of inward revolt, is a 
false position, and the inevitable subservience leaves a flavour of 


annoyance and failure which intercourse with mere dryness and 
insipidity cannot be ch with. 
e iknow men and women teth by a string whose 


length we instinctively measure, to themselves. Every subject 
under the sun reminds such people of themselves. Nothing is too 
remote for this alliance —they cannot hear of the stars without 
wanting their own horosco Their sole notion of conversation 
is to display themselves, ey are ready to unveil their whole 
idiosyneracy to whoever will look and listen. Their loves, and 
hates, and prospects are at anybody’s service. Their experiences, 
successes, every fine thing ever said to them or of them, are 
common roy The whole world is their confessor in the 
matter of their faults, temptations, whims, grievances, —_ 
and weaknesses. They expect to interest strangers by an avo 
of their taste in meats and drinks and aekn, They con- 
fide their diseases and their remedies, their personal habits, their 
affairs to ay chance comer, never for a moment visited by the 
misgiving pressed upon them by the preacher—“ Is it possible that 
it should never come into people’s thoughts to suspect whether or 
not it be to their advantage to show so very much of themselves ?” 
Society, or rather their own little world, is simply a tablet on which 
to subscribe self. When forced by some strong counter-will out of 
this indulgence, they are visibly at sea, vacant, disturbed ; th 
have nothing to say; we feel for them as painfully out of their 
element, and are prone in weak good-nature to help them into 
ort again. Now, a good deal of this is mere ill-manners, 
eople who talk in this way are either underbred or incapable 
of nurture, or they suffer the want of certain wholesome re- 
straints that keep the rest of the world in order. Miss Austen, 
whom few forms of social folly escaped, has more than one cha- 
racter representing this habit of mind, and revealing its source. 
Every reader can recal that elaborate and inimitable impersonation 
of self-display, Mrs. Elton, who, once received into the memory, 
has too many counterparts in real life ever to be forgotten. 
Vanity is of course the leading motive to this obtrusive display. 
Yet the habit of perpetually reverting to self is not always to 
confounded with vanity. Mere paucity of ideas and deadness of fancy 
drive some people into it who have a willingness to talk, and 
yet so little perception of things out of themselves that nothing 
s from their own routine of sensations presents itself to say. 
o doubt it gives them a general sense of importance to clothe 
themselves in words, but they have hardly a choice as to the means. 
There are men who will tell anybody how often they have been 
jilted, under the vague sense that honour will somehow redound 
to themselves from the confession ; or they will found a claim for 
distinction upon a weak digestion, or the difficulties they encounter 
in shaving. But these aspirations are something apart from vanity. 
There is a mild satisfaction in being not a mere insignificant 
unit, but possessed of differences and peculiarities, which 1s worth 
all the world besides to some people, and indeed to which none of 
us are quite insensible. Others talk of themselves from a nervous 
desire to cover their defects —a restless impulse to set off their 
presentable points. They are alive to some weak side, which preys 
on their sensitiveness. As some people are most apt to talk of 
their fine friends and grand relations, there are those who are 
deeply conscious of a preponderance of the other sort. Thus very 
few persons who talk much about themselves talk the truth. The 
impression they want to give is one-sided. There are, probably, 
a hundred things about themselves which, in the midst of osten- 
tatious candour, they suppress, 


Some faults we own ; but can ? 
Why, virtues carried to 

And the side represented swells to inordinate dimensions, and takes 

an aspect bearing it out of the region of fact. Or perhaps, like 

Goethe and Rousseau, they have a notion that everything becomes 

them—that even meanness or ess is glorified when made a 

matter of frank confession. 

As excessive talk of this kind is presumption, the habit is most 
odious in young people. Children in their natural state never talk 
of themselves. They show egotism by a peculiar appreciation of the 
“my,” and “mine ;” but they are not yet self-conscious. 

hey could not if they would, unveil themselvyes— their vanity takes 
another direction. All attempts, unless very systematic and in- 
sidious, fail to rouse self into expression. Precocious children now 
and then talk of themselves, especially if forced and excited by a cer- 
tain sort of religious teaching. Then they can be heard to enlarge 
with a horrible glibness on their feelings, their convictions of sin, 
their schemes for setting the world to rights; but this is mostly a sign 


habitually upon himself, except under some feint or disguise. 


of an overtasked brain, accompanied sometimes by an exceptional, 
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grotesque form of naughtiness, and sure to pass off as the health im- 

ves, and the cleverness vanishes. When childhood, and even boy- 
c , is fairly over, is the time for self to assert itself in talk, Then 
it awakes full armed in a sort of bloom and overflow of conceit, an 
invasion of arrogance never to be matched in after life. There are 
not many more unpleasant things in the social world than a pert, 
forward young man, whose theme is universally himself —who 
entertains every company with himself, and breaks up every con- 
versation that does not concern himself. These insufferable youths 
are of all sorts, from the flippant and most bearable who clamours 
of his own exploits, boasts Timself the envy of one sex and the 
idol of the other, to the deep, oracular, and enlightened youth who 
will not allow us to remain in the dark as to his views on any of the 
topics that occupy mankind. Or there is the sententious, didactic 
young man, more than endured probably by some small iri 
circle—a teetotaller, perhaps, or a stringent Sabbatarian, or 
engaged in a course of lectures to “the lower orders,” or in 
some way or other a conscious example, reprover, and guide to 
his fellow-men. Whatever their line, they are intrinsically the 
same —all alike patronizing or indifferent to their betters — all 
blind to the impression they make —all lavishing the fulness of 
their admiration, reverence, and talk on one central figure—all 
flaunting the same self in our eyes—keeping up the one chorus, 
“TI, I,” “I say,” “I know,” “I do.” 

And yet all people must sometimes talk of themselves —all ought 
to be able to do it on fitting occasions freely and naturally, No 
man is interesting who never talks of strictly personal matters; 
indeed, we cannot be said really to know anybody till he has talked 
of himself to us. Until there has been a mutual interchange of 
such confidences, people are acquaintances, not friends; and the 
man who has no such confidences to make has no friends. It is 
not, then, the practice itself, but how and when to indulge it 
that is the point. We use the word “indulge” designedly, 
for unquestionably the subject most interesting to every one 
must be himself. It is in recognition of this fact that all oma 
forms of religion e in spiritualizing egotism. Methodism 
enjoins all its members to enlarge periodically each on him- 
self — the only check being that all have to listen in their turn. 
Romanism makes asceticism endurable by enjoining an immense 
amount of self-scrutiny and proportionate self-portraiture; and 
attempts at conventual life in our own Church all bring out the fact 
that unlimited dwelling on self and lengthy confession—that is, the 
talking of self — is the one indemnity for a life of unnatural con- 
straint and bondage. To persons open to the active interests 
of life and the relaxations of society, however, a great many 
circumstances ought to combine to make the subject of self a 
natural or even a pleasurable one. Talking of self is one of 
the strongest proofs of confidence that can be given 7 a mind 
of due delicacy and reserve—a confidence that ought to be 
bestowed with such discretion as to make it always wel- 
come. With ordinary people, under ordinary circumstances, 
the subject, at any length or particularity, must be either a 
favour or an impertinence. There are, however, a great many 
people who have a right to talk of themselves with freer latitude 
than it is wise to give ourselves—old people, for instance, who have 
the instinctive longing to leave some record of themselves behind 
them. And even where old age “is given to lying” of past achieve- 
ments, it is not so bad as the boasting of younger men. There is 
generally some quaint savour about it—some illusion of a failing 
memory claiming our indulgence in the worst cases, and softening 
contempt. Invalids and persons of weak nerves and spirits must 
be allowed to talk of themselves. Pain, weariness, and seclusion 
throw them upon their inner consciousness. When every nerve and 
function of the body makes itself felt, and every feeling 1s morbidly 
excited, they must be excused if nothing out of themselves can 
command their attention. It is needless to say that persons under 
some immediate shock unhinging to the whole being must be not 
only allowed but encouraged to talk of themselves ; for a mal 
grief put into words is infinitely lighter and more bearable than 
trouble pressing on the heart. There is something in every effort 
at expression which brings relief; and when sorrow can be brought 
to describe itself the worst is over. Again, —— of notoriety may 
be oned if they fall into this habit. We hear of great poets, 
authors, preachers, philanthropists, soldiers, who talk too much of 
themselves; and it is true t vanity is often a conspicuous 
element in conspicuous greatness, acting as a sort of spur, and 
indemnifying itself with words. But society itself takes the part 
of flatterer in their case—first leads them on, and puts them off 
their guard by the importunity of its interest, and then of course 
betrays them. 

And lastly, wits make great aa of themselves. Many of 
the best things of our most delightful humorists are about 
themselves, e not only excuse it in their case, but this 
perpetual consciousness of and reference to themselves is of the 
essence of their wit, and gives it its careless genial character. So | 
far from any sense of restraint, when Falstaff or Sydney Smith | 
talk, of themselves, it has the effect of making us all partners in 
the joke. But in every case where it is so, it is not the man’s 


that he plays with. We are conscious all the while of an inner 
self which he keeps as jealously guarded as the most reserved of | 


his hearers. That talk of self, or any part of self, which connects the | 


sm with grotesque, remote, abstract, or strongly contrasted | 
ideas is more thantolerable. That which keeps down oth speaker 
and listener, in;whatever seeming variety of subject, to one tedious 
obtrusive idea, is the propensity under which society rebels. After | 


all, it is a matter of sympathy. The sinners in this line have 
no fellow feeling. They do not do as they would be done by, 
for yp A no parallel between themselves and others, their 
own affairs and other people's, They believe in a distinct 
superiority in all that concerns themselves. Trifles in the abstract 
are not trifles with them, but subjects of legitimate interest to 
the world ; and that obtuseness which constitutes want of sym- 

athy is at the bottom of their error. Any person who can make 
is inner self or his family affairs amusing has perception enough 
to secure his hearer’s interest before he tries it. Indeed, a man 
may say and do anything—he may enumerate his chatities, he 
may detail his last quarrel with his wife, he may repeat a | 
of his own bon mots, or press upon strangers the perusal 
his manuscript poem—he may offend against every principle, 
and every canon of taste; but so long as he excites a genuine 
interest, and relies on real sympathy, he is not the man we mean, 
and does not offend in the particular direction which has given rise 
to our strictures, 


CHAPTERS AND THEIR PATRONAGE. 


R want of something more exciting, a deal of stir 

has lately been made about the, in itself, not amazing or 
interesting fact, that the Chancellor of the Cathedral Church 
of Salisbury has become one of the Residentiaries of that 
church. Probably the only reason why a stir has been made 
about it is that a certain S. G. O. happens to live in the 
diocese. We know nothing whatever about the merits of Chan- 
cellor Lear—we can neither assert nor deny that he was the fittest 
man for the vacant office to be found in Salisbury and the coasts 
thereof; but we can see that the matter has given rise to a great 
deal of ignorant and unfair talk, as was only likely to be the case 
about a subject of which people in general know so little as the 
real nature of Cathedral institutions. 

We have said that we know nothing of Mr. Lear, and we are not 
going either to impugn or defend his appointment. We can only 
say that, though to be a bishop’s brother-in-law is certainly no 
just claim to preferment, yet it would be rather hard if to be a 

ishop’s brother-in-law should act as a bar to preferment. 8, G.O. 
and the rest do not say in so many words that it should be so, but 
they evidently, consciously or unconsciously, take it for granted. 
Those who talk in this way forget that all people, bishops in- 
cluded, are apt to see the merits of their kinsfolk and friends more 
plainly than ped see those of strangers. Let the merits of Mr. 
Tomkins be fully equal to those of Mr. Lear, or even a little 
superior; yet, if Mr. Tomkins be a dear friend of S. G. O., it 
is only human nature that 8. G. O. should have a clearer 
ception of the merits of Tomkins, and that the Bishop should 
have a clearer perception of the merits of Lear. To make out 
his case, 8. G. O. should be ready with a Tomkins so mani- 
festly superior that a casual bystander would at once recognise 
the superiority. 8. G. 0.’s arguments, too, are odd in another 
way. Mr. Lear’s appointment is wrong, not because he is unfit 
for the place, but because somebody else is older and poorer. 
He thinks that, on this ground, the appointment is “ not de- 
fensible,” even though Mr. Lear should turn out to be “a treasure 
to the Cathedral.” Now, whatever may be said of Mr. Lear’s 
fitness or unfitness, we cannot understand what the age and poverty 
of some unknown person has to do with the matter. Again, we 
cannot understand why the Bishop is made responsible for the act 
of a body over which he has no control, and very possibly no 
influence. But let it be as S. G. O. tells us —still, to convict the 
Bishop of Salisbury of nepotism, S. G. O. is bound to prove a habit 
of nepotism. Whether he can or not we do not know. We 
know that there are dioceses in which he might. When every 
canonry and every living worth having is, as a matter of course, 
given to a kinsman of the > 8. G. O, may reasonably com- 
plain. It is utterly impossible that five or six bishop’s kinsmen 
in succession should be the fittest men for five or six vacant 
offices in succession. But it is quite possible that one bishop's 
kinsman may be the fittest man for one office. We, therefore, 
need some stronger proof than S. G. O. has brought, to prove either 
that the Bishop had anything to do with Mr. Lear’s appointment, 
or that it was a blameworthy act if he had. 

But, anyhow, there is no doubt that S. G. O. stated his case in a 
way which showed either great unfairness or great ignorance. 
We know the story only from S. G. O.’s own telling. The Bishop 
S. G. O. says, made Mr. Lear a Prebendary of the Cathedral and 
its Chancellor ; and the Dean and Chapter afterwards elected him a 
Canon Residentiary. AsS. G.O. puts it, anybody would think that 
Prebendary, Chancellor, and Canon Residentiary were three distinct 
offices — perhaps all three valuable oflices— which might and ought 
to be held separately, but which Mr. Lear holds in plurality. 
The real fact is this. Mr. Lear is made by the Bishop a Preben- 
dary—a post which carries with it no revenues whatever, and 
involves some duties, not very onerous certainly, but still some 
duties, and those unpaid duties. The Chancellorship and the 
Residentiaryship are offices among the Prebendaries, which 
only Prebendaries can hold. To — to #* man being at 
once Prebendary and Chancellor, is like objecting to a man 
being at once Fellow and Dean of his College, or to a Bencher of 
en inn of Court being also its Treasurer. The Chancellorship, 
again, is an unpaid office, and at Salisbury clearly not a sinecure 
office, as it seems the Chancellor has to preach in the Cathedral 
every saint’s-day. The Bishop's appointments, in fact, only give his 
friend a certain amount of work without any pay. It is the 
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Chapter who supply the pay by electing him a Residentiary. The 
Residentiaries are a smaller select portion of the Prebendaries—a 
sort of Committee, who fill up their own vacancies from among the 
other Prebendaries. The only question for G. O. is, whether any 
unpaid Prebendary of Salisbury deserved ‘better than Mr. Lear to 
become a paid Prebendary. To this question we can give no answer 
either way. Speaking, however, not of Mr. Lear, but of the official 
Chancellor, there can be no doubt that it is a fault in the constitu- 
tion of any Chapter where the Chancellor is not a Residentiary ex 

io. As he has duties which other Prebendaries have not, he 
has clearly a better claim than other Prebendaries to the house 
and income of the Residentiary. 

Of course there is the fact that, along with his canonry, Mr. 
Lear holds a rich living. ‘We fully agree with S..G. O. that he 
had much better not. In an ideal state of things no Residentiary 
would hold a living. But we cannot shut our eyes to manifest 
facts. ‘For a Residentiary to hold a living, though contrary to the 
perfection of the Cathedral system as understood by 8. G. O. and 
ourselves, is not forbidden by either law or custom. Consequently, 
we cannot undertake personally to condemn every Residentiary 
who does hold a living. It is always unfair to condemn men 
simply for not being more virtuous than their fellows. ‘To prove 
Mr. Lear a special offender, 8. G. O. should be ready to produce 
some considerable portion of the Prebendaries of Salisbury pledged 
at once to resign their livings on becoming Residentiaries. + 


Leaving Mr. Lear and 8.G. 0., this Salisbury squabble sug- | 


tsseveral reflections as to Cathedral Chapters and their doings. 
‘othing in this world was ever more beautiful in theory, and 
nothing has ever more widely d from its original theory, 
than th 
something thoroughly English in their whole history —their 
ual growth, their long story of abuses, and reforms, and new 
abuses, and self-legislation of every kind. A long string of titles 
and offices is retained, most of which are unintelligible to the 
world at large, but each of which has, for the initiated, its own 
meaning and its own history. The theory is admirable. The 


Bishop, at the hearth and home of his see, surrounds himself with | 


a special body of clergy, who are to be his counsellors in his 
spiritual kingdom, and the models for their brethren through- 
out the diocese. It is theirs to keep up, in one church at least 


in the diocese, the highest form of divine worship. They are | 


to be the learned divines, the eloquent preachers—if the state 
of the diocese needs it, the zealous missionaries. They are 
the spiritual aristocracy of the diocese, but an aristocracy in 
clese relation to its spiritual sovereign, who is their immediate 
head, and to its people, for whose benefit he and they alike exist. 
These various purposes 
churches number twelve, the richer boast as many as fifty. The 
change from the ideal to their modern state is manifest. Enter 
a modern Cathedral; instead of a Chapter of fifty, you probably 
see a Dean and one Canon, present as spectators at a service 
performed by their deputies. The choir and the chapter-house, 
with their empty stalis, are the sole witnesses of the existence of 
twenty, thirty, forty absentees. You find, on inquiry, that instead 
of a constantly resident body of forty or fifty, four or five only are 
bound to any residence at all, and that these four or five take their 
residence in turn, two or three months at atime. You find that, 
instead of close connexion with the Bishop, clergy, and people of the 
diocese, the main characteristic of the cathedral bedy is its isolation 
from all of them. The Bishop, in the church which is specially his 
own, isallowed lessauthority than in any other in his diocese ; he is 
at most acknowledged as an external Visitor ; any exercise of juris- 
diction on his part is jealously watched ; any such function as that 
of the Bishop’s councillors, any general relation to the diocese at 
large, would be rejected on all sides as unpractical. In short, the 
church which should be in one sense the church of the Bishop, in 
another the church of his flock, has somehow become the private 
chapel of the Dean and Chapter. 


he great cause of these changes has been that excessive love | 


of local and corporate independence which was so characteristic of 
the middle ages, and which has so deeply impressed itself on 
English law and English habits. The Chapter became a corpora- 
tion independent of the Bishop; the Vicars, appointed to assist 
the Canons, became a corporation independent of the Canons; 
even every Canon separately became, for some purposes, a corpora- 
tion sole, independent of the Bishop and of the other Canons. 
The result of this system has naturally been that the main object 
of all these corporations is to maintain their strict legal rights 
to the letter. The Bishop ceases to be a spiritual father or 


elder brother—he becomes a mere Visitor, with definite powers | 


written down in a book, and who is to be resisted if he goes an 
inch beyond the letter of those powers. For a body to which he 


stands on such terms to act as his privy council becomes a mere | 
chimera. He ceases to have anything practically todo with them ; | 
his mere visitatorial power becomes burdensome, and sinks out of | 


use, except when some one who has a grievance specially invokes it. 
Again, the true duties of the Chapter, though thoroughly practical 
duties, are somewhat indefinite, and cannot well be compulsorily 
enforced. The notion, therefore, of any duties has died away, except 
such as are _— perfunctory. The proper number of days’ resi- 
dence may be kept, the ee number of sermons may be preached, 

use are duties which can be legally defined and legally 
enforced. That anything more is needed is an idea which had 
utterly past away. Happily, there are signs here and there that 
it is coming back agam. Things in general are improving, and 
Cathedral bodies are improving along with the rest. 


e English Cathedrals of the Old Foundation. There is | 


uire a numerous body. ‘The poorest | 


‘The Old-Foundation Cathedrals were institutions of one general 
type, with almost infinite local varieties. Pi no two churches 
had the numbers, the titles, the duties, and the mode of appoi 
ment, of their officers, exactly the same. But one gen idea 
runs through all of them. So, in the course of their several 
for better or for worse, it would probably be i Sno to 
any two churches whose history is exactly alike; but one general 
course of change runs through all of them. The constitution of one 
of these joma: a has commonly gone through something like the 
following stages. We leave it to Mr. Stubbs and Mr. Earle to discuss 
the minutiz of very early times, the efficieney of the rule of St, 
Chrodegang, and ce cane | of such a bei a as a “ married 
monk.” e simply take the general history of the English cathe- 
drals from about the eleventh century, by which time the Chapters 
had assumed something like their present form. 

The obligation of constant residence, as applied to the whole 
body of forty or fifty Canons, was soon found to be one which it was 
neither possible nor desirable to enforce. It is hard to get toge- 
ther forty or fifty men who will make anything practical out of 
the somewhat indefinite duties of a Cathedral Canon. Some will 
go away — others will be of no possible use if they stay. Hence 
there arose a period of utter laxity. The writers of the twelfth 
| and thirteenth centuries are full of testimonies to the general non- 
| residence of Canons. The monastic writers of course triumph over 
‘them. Where the staff of the Cathedral consisted of monks, there 
God was duly served—not so when it consisted of Canons. Canons 
| went everywhere and did everything, except live at the Cathedral 


_ and do their duty in it. Whatever was done was done by — 
ven 


| Viears, whom the non-resident Canons left in their houses. 
a poet who does not seem to be finding fault takes for granted 


that — 
Canonico tractante negotia mundi, 
Jugis et assiduus divina Vicarius implet. 

To remedy this state of things, a distinction was gradually made 
_ between resident and non-resident Canons. The revenues of the 
_ Cathedral were divided into two parts. One was to remain com- 
mon property, the other was cut up into estates or Prebends, one 
| for each Canon. Each Canon, resident or non-resident, possessed 
| his prebend ; but only residents had any right toa share in the com- 
mon stock. The next development was to appoint a fixed number of 
Residentiaries —a number differing in different churches. These 
| Residentiaries naturally grew into an oligarchy, excluding the rest 
of the Canons from all share in common business. Constantly on 
| the spot, versed in the affairs of the society, alone entitled toa 
share in the common revenue, they gradual ousted their non- 
resident brethren from nearly every right. Practically, the Resi- 
dentiaries exclusively became the Chapter, and in popular, and 
| we fear also im Parliamentary language, they exclusively bear the 


| name. 

Most of the abuses of the Cathedrals in their modern form are owing 
| to this usurpation on the me of the oligarchy of Residentiaries. 
_ For a usurpation it undoubtedly is, historically. The exact rights 

which non-residents may retain is a matter for legal argument, and 
a legal examination would probably give different results in different 
churches, And yet most certain it 1s, that whatever may be the rights 
of non-residentiary Canons, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners have 
swallowed up their revenues. If there ever is to be real Cathedral 
reform, its chief measure must be the restoration of these non- 
resident Canons— for Prebendaries, since the loss of their Prebends, 
they are no longer — to a more important position. The Preben- 
daries are appointed by the Bishop, and are commonly the pick of 
the clergy of the diocese. Their appointments, now hon 
never very wealthy, are hardly subjects for nepotism. ‘At a 
events, no ee oon very well fill a Chapter of fifty with his 
sons and sons-in-law —some places must be left for merit. As 
hial clergymen in the diocese, performing occasional duties 
in the Cathedral, they supply the needful connecting link 
_ between the Cathedral and the diocese at large. The Resi- 
dentiaries would of course remain, a select body, to keep con- 
stant residence, and discharge the ordinary duties of the church. 
The wretched abuse of four Residentiaries dividing the year 
among them should at once be abolished. One constant resident 
would really do much more good, though several would do better 
still. Above all, the whole » non-residents included, should 
vote in all important elections, This would at once stop the 
_mouth of 8.G.O. Four or five men must job; they can hardly 
help it; they do not even elect at all; they nominate in turn, 
_ reducing each man’s responsibility to the minimum. But 
men cannot job. They may vote rashly and blindly from party 
motives, but there will be a real election, and not a job. If they 
even make every election a struggle between High and Low 
Church, the picked man of either side will commonly be some- 
thing above the average. Even in this way you will got ‘settee 
appointments than by each Canon in turn appointing himself 
or his son. If the vote of the whole body, and not that 
of the existing Residentiaries, decided which 
should succeed to a vacant Residentiaryship, the Residentiaries 
would become ae a select committee of the whole body of 
Canons. We cannot help thinking that this is a better way 
that looming in the future, of transferring the .appoi of all 
Residentiaries to the Bishop. 8. G.O. himself might pity the 
temptations of a Bishop who has the advowson of four stalls with 
a competent revenue, and of thirty or ferty with none. Wo 
ye could better open the way for the suspicion, perhaps for 
reality, of favouritism. But Chapter, 
number of Residentiaries 


_ pointed by the Bishop, choosing a 
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from among themselves, seems the most likely way to make the 
Cathedral system a reality. We cannot help thinking that this 


was what was originally intended, and that the claim of the 
existing Residentiaries to coopt to a vy, is merely one of the 
many cases in which they have drawn to ves the rights of 
the whole body. 


With the New Foundations of H VIII. we have no con 
wish them reformed — 


SOME ASSIZE CASES. 


blag reports of trials at the assizes conveniently fill the void 
which has been left in the columns of newspapers by the 
prorogation. The change is not at all to be re , for Parlia- 
mentary have a painful monotony, whereas the circum- 
stances which give rise to actions are infinitely various. That 
remarkable British institution, the action for breach of promise of 
marriage, seems to acquire grad prominence every year. Some- 
times the proceedings of the parties have been extravagant and 
even criminal ; at other times the whole aspect of the transaction 
is in the highest sm pe business-like. A case of the latter class 
has been lately tried at Warwick. The plaintiff, who was a widow, 
was more than fifty, and the defendant upwards of sixty years of 
The discussion ef the terms on which the marriage was to take 
place occupied about three years, and produced a voluminous cor- 
respondence. The lady was assisted in the negotiations for a 
settlement by three male friends, and those negotiations were 
three times Ba any off. The point in dispute was, in what way 
the defendant should secure the sum of 2,000/., which it had 
been proposed that he should settle on the plaintiff. The defen- 
dant offered to give a bond payable after his own death. The 
je required that the money or part of it should be imme- 
lately invested in the names of trustees for her benefit. The defen- 
dant, considering that the withdrawal of capital from his business 
of a coffee-merchant would be inconvenient, arrived, not very 
logically, at the conclusion that he and the plaintiff would not 
suit each other. The result showed that the plaintiff had had 
rather too many prudent counsellors, for the jury, after some 
hours’ deliberation, concluded that there had never been any 
absolute engagement between the parties, and accordingly they 
found a verdict for the defendant. If the plaintiff had been a 
little less business-like in her proceedings, she would have been 
tolerably certain either of a husband or of a verdict for substantial 
damages. 

In another case reported on the same day, the question was not 
whether marriage had been promised, but whether it had been per- 
formed. This case was one of the most extraordinary that have 
occurred on the summer circuits. The action was for board and 
lodging furnished, and money lent, to the defendant by the 
plaintiff. The defence was that the plaintiff, a woman calling her- 
self Proctor, was the wife of a man named Rollings, and was 
therefore incompetent to bring the action. The plaintiff's comn- 
sel admitted that, at fifteen or sixteen years of age, his client had 

me through the ceremony of marriage with a man named Rol- 

but he alleged that she had never cohabited with him, had 
not seen him for more than twenty years, had always borne her 
maiden name, and supported herself by her own exertions. On 
cross-examination, the plaintiff stated that she had been married to 
Rollings at King’s Lynn in 1835, but she had never seen him since, 
nor should she know him if she saw him. She could not tell 
whether he was short or tall, stout or thin. She married 
him to please her parents. They went to church together, 
and then she went home to her father’s house. She had 
made no inquiries after Rellings, and really did not know whether 
he was alive or dead. The defendant's counsel in his h pro- 
mised tho plaintiff an unexpected pleasure, for she would see her 
long-lost husband, who was then in Court ready to be called. 
Accordingly, on the proper signal being given, a middle-aged sea- 
faring man, in a blue fisherman's coat, jumped up into the witness- 
box, with a comical twixkle in his eye, and a humorous expression 
on his whole countezance. He said his name was Rollings, and 
he had married in 1835 a woman named Prector. But he allowed 
that there were plenty of Rollingses and plenty of Proctors at King’s 
Lynn, and the plaintiff's counsel attempted to maintain that it was 
possible that this present Rollings had married a Proctor who 
was a different from his client. Hereupon Rollings was 
re-called, and being asked whether he had ever seen his wife since 
their marriage, he answered that he thought he saw her just a 
moment before in Court. He believed it was her, but he would 
not be sure, as it was so fe Epo ago. On the whole, there 
was no reasonable doubt that the plaintiff was a married woman, 
and therefore her action necessarily failed. But the jury were for 
some time disposed to commit a piece of — violence, and 
to set at nought this shabby but unquestionably valid plea. With 
difficulty they consented to find a verdict for the defendant. 
Tt was alleged that the demand arose out of the plaintiff's 
having supported the defendant at a time when he was in 
a state of great Fea. owing to his being addicted to 
hard drinking. is allegation was rendered probable by the 


fact that at the same assizes this defendant had been plaintiff in 


an action brought by him against a surgeon for restraining his 
personal liberty, to which the defence was, that the restraint was 
necessary to prevent the plaintiff doing violence to himself or 


to the ideal pattern of 


case afforded @ fresh example ay 
who interfere between man and wife —viz. the joint hostility of 
the two. It was admitted that the wife, being alarmed at her 
husband’s actual or possible violence, had sent to a police- 
station to ask for a constable to come and unload a pair of pistols, 
The police suggested that the defendant should be called in. He 


came, and did what he thought necessary; and when the pati 
had recovered, his wife joined him in averring that there ag 
been anything serious the matter with him, and that the doctor's 
presence was totally uncalled for. The plaintiff's case was sup- 
ported not only by himself and wife, but also by his servants and 
other witnesses. The defendant swore that a woman rushed to 
him and cried, “ For God’s sake come! he (the plaintiff) is goi 
to murder his wife.” This woman was called on behalf of the 
plaintiff, and er denied having used any such words. On 
the other hand, a policeman swore that the woman came toe him, 
and he my oe that she should go to the defendant. A person 
whom the defendant employed to watch the plaintiff during the 
night swore that in the morning the plaintiff thanked him for 
his kindness. The plaintiff's wife swore that she told the de- 
fendant that he need not employ anyone at all. Amid this “4 
conflict of testimony one fact was not disproved — viz. that 
plaintiff’s wife was alarmed at the loaded pistols. The jury 
ve a verdict for the plaintiff, with nominal dam so that the 
efendant will have to pay his own costs. Probably, when next 
— hears that a patient is likely to shoot his wife, he will let him 
one. 

There has been one instance lately of a railway company ob- 
taining, with difficulty, a verdict in its tioven” It is hehly 
desirable that these companies sheuld be held liable to the utmost 
farthing for injuries which their careless or penurious management 
inflicts on passengers. But at the same time it must not be for+ 
gotten that there are persons always ready to make a profit of 
their participation in real or pretended accidents. We are most of 
us aware of the emphatic warnings displayed on railway platforms 
against getting out of carriages before the train has stopped, and 
some of us, perhaps, are conscious of having treated tose warni 
with contempt. The anxiety which railway companies exhibit in 
guarding against this source of accidents might, perhaps, have been 
thought a manifestation of pure humanity if it were not that the 
desire to avoid having actions brought against themselves furnishes 
a more probable explanation of their solicitude. Their conduct 
resembles that of a portly middle-aged gentleman who once 
rebuked a younger and more active tellow-passenger for having 
performed the not very hazardous exploit of jumping into a river 
steam-boat after it had moved two or three feet from the floating- 
pier. If the jumper felt at all flattered by the interest shown bya 
stranger in his personal safety, his self-complacency must have 
been considerably disturbed by the climax of the speech addressed 
to him:—“ You know you might miss your footing and 
drowned, and then, perhaps, your family might bring an action 
against the steam-boat company, and I'm a shareholder.” In 
just the same way, if the railway companies expressed fully what 
they have in mind, their notices would run thus :—* Don’t get out 
while the train is moving, or there may be a pretence for an action 
— the company.” It appeared, in the case which has suggested 
these remarks, that this anxiety of the companies is not by any means 
without foundation. Itis true that, in that case, the attempt to make 
the company liable did not succeed ; but the plaintiff, at any rate, 
did not think the attempt hopeless, for he withdrew his case just 
in time to escape an adverse verdict, with the intention, as the 
counsel stated, of having it tried over again in London. The 
plaintiff being a surgeon, and the cause of action being an alleged 
injury to his person, case bore a suspicious similarity to 
another tried on the same day in the same court, in which 
the plaintiff was an attorney, and the cause of action was an 
alleged trespass on his land. The plaintiff, who is eighty years of 
age, was travelling alone when the accident occurred. As he was 
evidently able to take care of himself, and something more, he 
might be selected as an example of mental and bodily efficiency at 
an advanced age. The case presented by his counsel was, 
he had arrived at the Paddington station, and was getting out 
of the carriage, when the train moved on, and he fell, and 
received an injury to his knee. He was assisted to a cab, was laid 
up for a month, suffered much, and walked in pain even 
the he entered the witness-box. The plaintiff was his own 
only witness, and he stated that, being a surgeon, he had attended 
himself. It was not, of course, possible for the defendant company 
to show that the plaintiff was not in pain, although there are 
methods of examination used by some tribunals which suffice to 
demonstrate the contrary. But the plaintiff was in this eee oe 
that, if he got out before the train stopped, he had only himself to 
blame. He pretended that the train stopped and then moved on 

in, which the jury probably knew does not happen frequently 
when a train has reached its proper place alongside the platform. 
There was no one who had seen the plaintiff’s fall, and the 
company heard nothing whatever of the alleged accident untit 
a month afterward. Such a case as this could be open to very 
little doubt, although one or two jurymen seemed to feel con- 
seientious scruples at returning a verdict in favour of a railway 


company. 
In another case tried at the same assizes, the jury had no diffix 
culty in assessing damages against a delinquent railway company, 
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The complaint was by the proprietor of a migratory refreshment 
booth, whose eatables and drinkables had been carried safely by 
the South-Western line to Ascot races, while the glasses, knives, 
forks, &c., had been left at Nine Elms station. The result was 
very like the celebrated picnic party, where the contributions 
towards dinner were found, on opening various baskets, to consist 
of thirteen quarters of cold lamb, without a single article of 
cutlery or crockery, or a morsel of salt or bread. The only point 
really in dispute in this case was the amount of damages. The 
plaintiff sought to have them estimated on the footing, that at 
race-course prices, his profit on the refreshments which he could 
have sold if he had had vessels to contain them would have been 
seventy-five per cent. It may be supposed that the jury, although 
willing to amerce a railway company, were not, as possible con- 
sumers, at all eager to encourage the system of “ race-course 
ys aa they gave the plaintiff less than half the amount 


A NEW MATRIMONIAL AGENCY. 


HEN the census returns exhibit an excess of half a million 
females over males in the United Kingdom, it is very 
obvious that a great many eligible young spinsters are destined to 


taste of that blessedness which Miss Ray and other ladies find in | 


an unmarried life. All circumstances considered, the discovery that 
men are rather de trop in this world, and that they are totally un- 
necessary to the comfort of the fair sex, has been inade at an exceed- 
ingly opportune moment. It is not, indeed, in accordance with 
ordinary commercial principles that, as an article grows scarce, it 
should be less valuable and less in demand; but women patriots are 


wiser than Adam Smith, and we are bound to believe them when | 


they tell us that they consider the disproportion between the sexes an 
advantage rather than the contrary. It might, indeed, be suggested 
that a certain ancient fable would explain the indifference to 
matrimony so suddenly acquired by the strong-minded of their sex ; 
but it is unfortunate for the theory of the uselessness of mankind 
that the great body of females refuse to accept the teaching of their 
sisters, They still think that it is not only proper to get married, 
but in every respect more comfortable than to be setting up type 


in a printing-office, or “earning their living” by depriving men of | 


their occupations. But those who will and those who will not 
get married are on a perfect oven We are told that suitors do 
not come forward as they used to do, and thata genuine prize in the 
matrimonial market is extremely hard to find. The ordinary agencies 
for match-making have broken down, and the lower classes espe- 
cially are driven to establish a fresh mode of communication between 
each other. While champions of their sex are labouring to keep 
young women unmarried, the journals in which the poor take 
delight are doing their best (or worst) to find them husbands. 
It is a curious fact, indeed, that one or two halfpenny papers, lately 
started, trust for popularity solely to their “matrimonial columns.” 
The editors of these publications must be experienced in eve 
hase of the grand passion, and they give their judgments with 
hadamanthine severity on the numerous crow who intercede 
with them for mates. Persons who casually fall across one of 
these journals may be inclined to suppose that the “Answers to 
Correspondents ” are only a continuation of the romance in the 
first page. 
which are apparently sent to we of the cheap weekly journals — 
especially to the London Journal and the Family Herald, the most 
popular of them all —can only be explained on the principle that 
there are more fools than wise men in the world. Morning after 
morning, it seems, brings packets of letters from all manner of 
persons and from all parts of the country—some containing 
rtraits, others specimens of handwriting, and others locks of 
ir, usually very red indeed, and saturated with rancid fat. So 
at least we infer from the tenor of the “ Answers to Correspon- 
dents,” which have all the appearance of being genuine replies to 
genuine letters. It is not a little curious to remark the kind of 
confidences that are established between the managers and readers 
of these cheap jouinals. 

The chief portion of the letters relate to affairs of love and 
marriage. One young woman wishes the editor to tell her 
whether it is proper for her to kiss a lover, to whom she is engaged, 
before marriage. The answer is, that the deed in question would 
be decidedly improper; but we very much doubt whether this 
decision satisfied the querist, and we have still stronger doubts 
whether it guided her in her subsequent conduct. It is odd 


This is an entire mistake. The number of letters | 


read, “for bow legs on the part of a person who 

childhood ; ” and this was, no doubt, sad tidings for many 
readers, But let us deal with beauty first. The damsels on the 
look-out for husbands deserve the first consideration. 


The Halfpenny Journal has a large store of houris to choose 
from. They are nearly all accomplished, and one of th 
“Madoline,” is candid into the bargain. 
face that looks best at night, and I am fond of company and 
pleasure.” “Snowdrop,” who writes from Monmouth, declares 
that “she is equally at her ease in the drawing-room and the 
kitchen” —there is no doubt of it. Another of the sirens does 
not sing a very enchanting strain :— 


I have a heart to bestow on any person who would think it worth 
his while to answer this appeal. I should like a kind-hearted — man, 
as I am in the habit of working for my own living. I am not at all good- 
looking, and am rather pale. 


This pale young person is not more downright than “G. S.,” 
who “wishes for a respectable ae | man,” and says so without 
any assumption of modesty. “Tall gentlemen” are in 
_ demand, and it is generally a sine qua non that the lovers should be 
| Volunteers. Moustaches are considered desirable, and always 

in the preference. In some cases the interviews do not 
result satisfactorily, and the answer to one correspondent is 
/eminently suggestive of the end of these singularly-arranged’ 
| marriages — “ get a detective to find out the whereabouts of your, 
charmer.” Matters do not always reach this extremity; at an 
rate, there is no lack of fish to rise at the bait. Touchstone, it 
will be remembered, was rather anxious to hear a favourable 
opinion from Audrey concerning his face. “Am I the man 
yet?” he asked. “Doth my simple feature content you?” 
“Your features,” was the indy’s reply, “Lord warrant us! 
what features?” Some of the correspondents are very much} 
of the Audrey stamp; but they are a little more icular about! 
features, The answers of the gentlemen are, therefore, highly, 
coloured, and, where no great personal attractions are claimed, the 
| appeal is earnest on other grounds. Here, for instance, is one of 
_ the helpless bachelors whom the “ worthy editor” takes kindly by, 
the hand: — 


A Liverroor Prrvter entreats us to intercede with our fair Correspon- 
dents, as with all his anxiety to procure a wife for himself he is unable to do. 
so by the present frivolous and artificial state of society. This young man is. 
21, and a virtuous and amiable wife might save him from ruin. We strongly, 
recommend him to the notice of our young ladies as a prize worth catching, 
although at present his income is ne more than 30s. a week... . Heisa 
printer just out of his time, and only wants to find in a good, true, and loving 
wife “a heart he can call his own.” 


The coolness with which the judicious friend of the young man 
speaks of rather rare virtues in womankind, shows how superior are 
the ladies who place themselves under his paternal care. Strange 
as it may seem, it is actually the fact that some of these “ fair 
correspondents ” are persons of moderately te station, often pos- 
sessing independent means, and not scrupling to give their real 
names and addresses. How far their peculiar mode of hunting fora 
husband may be justified by the “present frivolous and artificial state 
of society ” we shall leave Miss Ray and others to determine. No 
_ doubt the poor girls who are silly enough to write these letters 
ave often duped by the replies they receive, but this is no concern 
of the editor’s. He does not trouble himself about the misery he 
may occasion by introducing persons totally unacquainted with 
each other’s past life and habits. 


The candidates for matrimony are not always free from blemish, 
| One corresponder.t wants to know how he can make his eyebrows 
| grow, another complains of weakness in his knees, and a third 
desires to be told by what means he can “remove dandriff.” One 
oung person requests “a cure for blushing;” we should scarcely 
thought that bashfulness troubled anyone capable of 
writing letters of the kind we have described. oung woman 
limps in her gait, and begs for advice which will enable her to walk 
straight; and another asks whether going into hysterics would be 
likely to move a tardy lover to a speedy declaration of his suit. 
_ One lady laments that her lover has “ brun highes and red whish- 
| kers”’—colours which she is of opinion do not harmonize well 
| together. Very many of the “fair” correspondents com- 
| plain that “the young men of the present day are dreadfi 
shy’—an imperfection which certainly cannot be 


enough that any girl should consider a stranger more senmpetent to | against the clamorous and impatient writers themselves. There 


counsel her upon a point of delicacy or propriety than her own 
mother or brother; but the explanation may be that the readers 
of these journals invest the Un 


on the last page, with almost supernatural attributes, He under- 


| is, in truth, no subject beyond the range of the editor’s know- 


Sometimes an answer is made the vehicle of 


tected instances of this. Subscribers 


ledge. 
own who ete his decrees | oaiies off quack medicine, though it is fair to state that in one 


publication only have we de 


stands everything, from getting rid of a corn or removing super- are there advised to take the ‘ Universal medicines,” one of which, 


fluous hairs to transferring an estate or obtaining a divorce. In 
the matter of hair we might, indeed, think him afflicted with | 
colour blindness; but it is no great failing after all to mistake red | 
for auburn, or to call a ponds, of tow “ golden locks.” These | 
things are matters of taste. Besides, it is not always easy to tell | 
the truth without giving offence, especially when the inquirer is a 
woman. Happily, however, three-fourths of these correspondents | 
are gifted with every personal grace; the other fourth are what, | 
in stable language, are known as “screws.” 


u The former want 
husbands or wives; the latter have either bald heads or bow legs, | 


called the “Tonic Pill,” cures almost every malady that troubles 
human kind. The London Journal and Family Herald are perfectly 
unobjectionable in this respect, and the replies given are ovicusly 
likely to be useful to the persons who seek for information. It is, 
as we have said, upon questions of love that the editors are 
most amusing. The Family Herald bids its readers to disbelieve 
in ove — 


which is more frequently a delusion of the senses than an enduring sentiment. 
First love is generally attended with all the symptoms of delirium, in which 
reason is prostrated, and all consideration of the future helplessly ignored. 


and: seth remedies for both, “There is no remedy,” we latel 


“T have,” she says, “a. 


I am twenty-six years of age, tall, and with light hair and blue eyes, 
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It is, in fact, an exaggeration, which time, accident, or alienation, in the | the danger to Blondin which there is to the crew of an outrigged 


majority of instances, mercifully dilutes with the dictates of common sense. 
Whether love, first or last, is not more or less a delusion of the | 


ich i interesting to hear this 
the eubject although | and Leotard exhibit their skill for pounds, sbillin 


Thames wherry ; and fox-hunting is to the full as perilous as 
pepe | No doubt a distinction may be drawn. A man exhibits 
his skill o 


ver a bullfincher for his own amusement; and Blondin 
and pence, 


sage discourse. He is evidently at home in the subject, although t th | 
: » rals of the sti _ As a matter of principle, then, are we to interfere whenever 
anybody executes a dangerous feat for hire? Are we to allow 


romances which occupy two-t of his journal. Upon th 
however, the teaching of this column is harmless enoug' : 
tendency, and it is satisfactory to find that the journals which | 
have the largest circulation are the most discreet in the use of | 
their influence. For it is impossible to doubt that the authority | 
of these cheap publications is very great among the poorer classes, 
and no one can read the “ Answers to Correspondents” without 


h in its Mr. Coxwell and 
the interests of science, but is Sir R. Mayne to interpose 
“the intrepid aeronaut ” makes his 365th ascent in the interests 
of Cremorne ? Are all j 
| leapers off Westminster 

bidden to exhibit in public and for pay ? This would seem to be an 

assault on that common consent which in all a 


Mr. Glaisher to ascend in a balloon in 
when 


lers, snake-charmers, sword swallowers, 
ridge, fire-kings, lion-tamers, to be for- 


3s and countries has 


nde of | pernaitted or encouraged the feats and skill of the posture-master 


amount of evil. Thousands of persons are willing to regulate their 
conduct, at the most critical periods of life, by the advice of an 
utter stranger, and they accept his judgment of whet is right 
and what is wrong without hesitation or doubt. A man accus- | 


and the acrobat. No doubt, in a barbarous age and country, more 
licence is to be expected and given than in a time of social re- 
finement. A Dutchman in Queen Elizabeth’s time is said to have 
_ descended on a rope from the top of old St. Paul's; but the Dean 


tomed to think for himself can scarcely conceive the value and | and Chapter of Salisbury prohibit ie feats’ on their apize 


importance which many persons attach to the opinion of an _ 
jo ena editor. He is taken completely into the confidence of 
his readers; they tell him of personal defects which they would 
conceal from all others; they disclose to him their secret troubles ; | 


except for the purpose of oiling the vane. 


Perhaps the moment for interference with exhibitions d 


rous to the performer's life is when the thing is likely to fall into 
incompetent hands. The “wondrous Leotard” or the “unri- 


they make him at once their lawyer, their physician, and their | Ra - 
closest friend. Papers which wield an influance like this ought | Valled Blondin” are tolerably safe ; but every music hall and house 


not to be overlooked by the student of social phenomena. A few | 


of them, as we have seen, take their subscribers on very dan- 
gerous ground, and seem to be indifferent to the mischief they 
may cause; but the majority, and more particularly the really 


| 


| 


| feeling of the public, which prevented 


of entertainment now sets up 4 private rope dancer ; and of course 


every one attempts a feat more dangerous than his rivals. Children 
are allowed to make public performances of a frightful kind; and 
it was only the tardy authority of the — or the reluctant good 

londin from repeating his 


- 


they have undertaken, and use their influence on the righ 


THE FEMALE BLONDIN. 


| ied raises a very unprofitable discussion to attempt to settle the 
limits of interference with those private rights which every- 
body is supposed vee to ruin himself, either in mind, body, 
or estate. A general proposition may easily be constructed on 
either side. It is the duty of the State to protect the subject from 
harm. The first foundation of the social system is protection. 
Unless we are guaranteed security in person and property from 
our neighbours or our enemies, government is useless. But a man 
may be his own enemy, and therefore we make suicide or an 
attempt at suicide a penal offence. Philanthropists have not been 
slow to push this conclusion; and it has seriously been argued 
that a man’s property and health must be taken under public 
protection if he is a habitual drunkard. Common sense, which 
1s happily superior to abstract propositions, and which entertains a 
wholesome horror of consistent consequences, feels that there is 
a flaw somewhere. There is an unscientific logic which will 
silence that of the schools. When it is found out that from this 
alleged duty of a government to interfere to protect people from 
themselves, it follows that it is right to suppress thought and 
impose uniformity in religion and politics, the attempt to enforce 
the general (pr recaes of the subject by police regulations on 
any high and abstract principle fails. The duty of the State 
to interfere, on the one hand, and the liberty of the subject 
and personal immunity from control on the other, are reconciled 
in practice only. No abstract right but breaks down when 
argued out. It is no reproach to our laws that they are in- 
consistent and 

is not, his castle. 
a, our lives, That a profligate is left free to 
himself and his means of life, and that we interpose to chec 


estro 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


rope at Sydenham. But, though Madame Sacqui has recently 
died at Paris almost a centenarian, and with unbroken bones, 
and though there is not much chance of Blondin coming to 
grief, yet this accident to the woman at va me f has so far 
revolted public opinion that it is, —— high time to stop this 
sort of exhibition. There is, and always will be, a certain love — 
morbid love as it is called —of the horrible, to encourage dangerous 
exhibitions. It is morbid, certainly, but it is a natural feeling 
exaggerated. Itis that which prompts terror and pity in a tragedy ; 
and though it may be true that — unconsciously perhaps, certainly 
unavowedly —a latent expectation of disaster rather increases the 
pleasure of these exhibitions to the spectator, yet this feeling is one 
which it is impossible to eradicate. We should not be dis to 
forbid all rope-dancing because a great many people go resolved, as 
was said to be the case with a pertinacious admirer of the lion-tamer, 


| to be in at the death or the smash. It may, however, injure public 


| morality to permit the taste for the horrible, and the sympathy with 
| the dangerous to go too far. Most likely we have arrived at the 


| way, we shal 
| is, most corners of the streets present sufficient attractions in the 


int when some interference is desirable. Horror prompts horror — 
seme calls upon danger for imitation. There is a regular race in 
ublic performers which shall do the most frightful and offensive 
woe There is a parcel of Arabs at one of the theatres who tie 
themselves into knots, and build themselves up into a grotesque 
and frightful pile of human architecture. If we on in ‘this 
- be ready for bull-fights and gladiators. As it 


display of such acrobatism as breaks no bones. But this is 
not suflicient. People like their public exhibitions with a 
full flavour of danger. When Blondin exhibits on a rope six 
feet above the ground, it is pronounced to be poor, tame 
work ; and unless a man risks his neck, he cannot command popular 


ophical. An Englishman’s house is, and | applause. ‘This sort of thing must not be allowed to grow. It. 
We have, and we have not, a right to | is, we admit, a mark of a very barbarous age to ask for police 
| interference with the amusements of the public—it is quite incon- 
| sistent with that self-respect which a refined people ought to 


the spread of some infectious diseases, and leave other de- | exhibit, and the ry wl ot which entitles them to the pr pd 


partments of medical police not only uncared for but unrecog- 
nised, is what must * 

not based upon abstract theories of government. All that can 
be done is to treat separate issues on separate conditions, and to 


treat each case on its own merits, unconnected with a class. So | 


that it will be occasionally a public duty to argue that the 
police should interfere under new or special circumstances, and 
occasionally to urge that, on the whole, interference should be 
relaxed. Common consent and public opinion may be well left to 
themselves to settle the necessity for allowing old prohibitions to 
die out as well as the obligation to interpose new and occasional 


checks. The laws against drunkenness and profane swearing are | 


ed ; _and confidence of t 
expected from a civil State which is respectful generation. But just in this matter of Blondins and 
| Leotards we are as 
| who, nearly two thousand years 


eir rulers. We are a very refined and self- 


barbarous, and coarse, and stupid as the people 
ago, used to crowd circus 
amphitheatre. The public taste existing for these degrading 
and di ne is on the increase, and the public taste 
should be bridled. 


FAMILY HEIRLOOMS. 


N old — houses long occupied by the same ay | there 
will be found relics of the past treasured up rather from feelings 


practically dead; but this is no reason why new and exceptional of pride or vanity than from motives of affection. Few families 


offences against order, morality, decency, or the public safet 
should not be prohibited. 


are so unlucky as not to be able to boast of a great man, be he living 
or be he dead. The term “ great man” is of course comprehensive. 


It is a question how far exhibitions in which life is endangered | It signifies somebody a trifle superior to the average family type — 


should be prevented. This is not to be settled by running to first | a degree more noteworthy than the ordinary 
principles. We are all revolted and horrified by the sad accident | race. The great man of 

ned to “the Female Blondin,” paralleled as it is | more conspicuous, whether for 
ar disaster which has befallen a female rope-dancer, | preceded or who followed him. The great man is not merely “the 


which has hap 
by a very si 


representative of the 


the family is one who has made himself 
poss | or for evil, than those who 


ame Potter, in Paris. Most of us have thought that the Di- | tenth transmitter of a foolish face” — he is something more. 
rectors of the Crystal Palace exhibited very questionable discretion | has succeeded in making the family name— whether Howard or 


in ones Blondin’s performances. But, on the whole, it was as 
well that these exhibitions should not be stopped on the mere ground 
of danger to the performer. Rope-dancing or rope-walking is a feat 
of — considerable antiquity ; and undoubtedly it is, in the hands, 
or rather in the feet, of a first-rate performer, a matter of skill in 


ich the danger is reduced toa minimum. There is not half 


Smith — for a brief period a little more common in men’s mouths 
than had been hesetiinn the case. He has associated it with an 
idea, and as, in the kingdom of the blind, the one-eyed is king, so 
he who breaks a monotonous series of humdrum nonentities by 
achieving notoriety becomes ipso facto the great man of the 
family, In the domestic recorded honours gather round 
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his head, and relics and reminiscences keep his memory green and 
fresh from father to son. Every family, then, of any standing has 
its. great man. His portrait stands out Dna ame amidst the 
family pictures — glossy with varnish, and resplendent with fresh 
gilded frame. e arm-chair which ny ad his honoured 
poe is thrust forth conspicuously in the library or hall. The 

ther needs renewing, but the family would not lose that greasy 
impression of the great man’s peruke for a thousand pounds. 
There is usually some apartment in the mansion called after his 
name, and some special walk or drive to which he was supposed to 
be partial is held sacred to his memory. The great man may have 
been a diplomatic peer, decked with a blue riband as a reward 
for “lying abroad” for the good of his country — or a respectable 
place-hunter useful to his party, and not unmindful of the claims 
of blood relations— or a voluminous author whose works have been 
forgotten by the public — or a wit whose bons mots even now crop 
up in the daily journals — or a distinguished profligate who suc- 
ceeded by dint of perseverance in making a good many people 
nearly as wicked as himself. It does not matter which — he is a 
great man — the great man of the family, and as such, the smallest 
record of his personal history or public achievements is preserved 
with affectionate solicitude. 


There will be a huge chest crammed full of the diplomatic 
peer’s correspondence. It was directed in his will to be published 
ti extenso, but, unfortunately, no money was left to defray the 
expense of publication, and the booksellers declined the unprofit- 
able venture. The rats and mice labour under the impression that 
the papers have been treasured up for their special amusement, 
and should any spirited descendant ever entertain the idea of 
complying with the peer’s testamentary directions, he will find 
sad havoc made with some of the most interesting letters of the 
collection. The memory of the respectable place-hunter is 
preserved from perishing by scraps of newspaper a century 
old containing meagre outlines of his speeches in Parliament—. 
a tortoise-shell snuff-box playfully tossed to him in exchange 
for a gold one by a courtier whom he did not dike to offend — 
a letter solemnly endorsed, “ Put not your trust in princes,” in 
which the Prime Minister rather opt refuses to procure him 
a baronetcy as a reward for faithful services, in other words, 
for moving “that this House do now adjourn” at a critical 
moment of an important debate. The voluminous author’s works 
will catch the eye in every other room of the house, bound in a 
variety of styles, morocco in the best a ents, and half-calf 
in the bedrooms. Perhaps there will be his favourite goose- 
uill pen under a small glass case in the library, labelled as 

it were some rare ornithological specimen from the tropics. 
The wit’s commonplace book, stuffed with ancient jests and 
modern scandals, poetical sallies to be scribbled as impromptus in 
fashionable albums, and outlines of conversation something on the 
plan of Simeon’s Skeleton Sermons, will be deemed a relic beyond 
price. The distinguished premeete will perhaps have left some 
interesting reminiscences behind him in the shape of light literature, 
placed at a high altitude in the library to be out of reach of 
the youngsters of the family, and a few memorials, appro- 

riately stowed away in the justice-room, relating to the fatal 
val with Colonel B ——; a broken whip, a flattened bullet, and 
an account of the coroner’s inquest cut out of the pages of an old 
Monthly Review. 


Even a general who ran away for a strategic reason, a judge 
who took a bribe, a divine with half a dozen livings and a 
taste for infidelity, will do for the great man of the family in 
default of a better. There is generally something to be said in 
behalf of defunct rascality, and many a man deemed a public 
nuisance by his contemporaries would be surprised, if he paid a 
visit to the scene of his past achievements, to find himself white- 
washed out of his very identity. indications of great men — 
we mean, of course, family great men—are, however, seldom 
Sa necessary if the great man flourished in days long past. 
Be the great man of the family patriot or eihter seem or 
saint —it matters not if he lived a good while ago. Antiquity 
makes amends for the lack of virtue, and mellows the repulsive 

+ of a culprit, much as it softens the harsh outlines of a ruin. 
The mauvais sujet of a few centuries back becomes a picturesque 
object in the family annals, and though contemporaries were 
ashamed of him, his descendants of to-day regard him with 
respect, and exhibit his memorials with complacency. Five hun- 
dred years hence, who would not be proud to trace his descent 
from Rush or Redpath rather than derive his pedigree from a 
family highly respected which emerged from the dregs of society 
only fifty years before P 

There is one advantage fairly attributable to family relics. Their 
authenticity is commonly undeniable. They are usually what 
they pretend to be. The case is very different with relics of his- 
torical celebrities. The busk of Queen Elizabeth, the ring of 
Lord Essex, Oliver Cromwell’s toothpick, the broken spur 
worn by William II., the pistol with which Bellingham shot 
Pereeval—these and such like memorials may or may not be 


suring relics. They are generally much too busy.. 
relics of great men may, therefore, usually be set down as counter. 
feit. It is doubtful whether that antique busk was ever 
tector ever manipulated Vv isreputable-looking 
toothpick, doubtful whether William ” the Dutchman ever 
touched his horse’s flank with the rowel of that dilapidated spur, 
The case is different with relics of the great men of a family, 
Relations derive a faint ray from the lustre of his repu 
tation—such as it is—and have an interest in prolonging and 
making the most of it. But we must not go back too far. 
ever is very ancient has an interest of its own, and will always be 
hailed with satisfaction. There is an habitual demand for it, and 
to meet the demand a system of habitual deception and imposture 
knows, ancient. 


genuine antiquity, and link the respectable proprietor in some dim 
manner— whether his fortune accrued from cotton, coal, or pale 
ale—with the knights and barons of history and romance. Happy 
the man who can discover and appropriate the genuine arti 
A dealer in Soho lighted one day upon an old breastplate that 
seemed to have been originally inlaid with gold. At all — 
faint traces of the precious metal could be detected by a 
observer. Immediately it was exhibited for sale as a piece of 
armour lately dug up on the site of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
near St. Omer. Nothing could be more satisfactory than the 
roof of its authenticity. Ask how the breastplate was proved to 
* found in the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and the answer is 
obvious. Have you no eyes? Here are distinct traces of the 
identical gold staring you in the face! What would you have 
more 
One description of family relic, however genuine, is by no means 
agreeable. We mean human bones. The owner of a fourteenth 
century house in the south of England sometimes discovers 
more numerous specimens than he knows what to do with. In 
excavating at the back of his house, the workmen come upon a 
crop of human bones, which occasion no little curiosity and 
excitement in the establishment. Even in the 8 within the 
house, fragments of skeletons haye been unearthed and subjected, 
to a kind of household coroner’s inquest, ending in an open verdict, 
and an injunction that these osseous relics should ae 
disposed of. Young says: — 
“ The most magnificent and costly dome 
Is but an upper chamber to the tomb ; 
No spot on earth but has supplied a grave, 
And human skulls the spacious ocean pave ; 
All’s full of man.” 


This is all very well in poetry, and Shelley has improved on the 
idea by attributing to Queen the rather strong assertion — 


“ There’s not one atom of yon earth 
But once was living man.” 


But in every-day life a practical confirmation of the imposi 
theories of philosophic poets is exceedingly uncomfortable. £ 
placid country squire naturally objects to be suddenly interrupted 
in the middle of breakfast, and summoned to the excavation for 
hot-water pipes in the entrance passage. His discomfort is not 
diminished when he encounters a group of labourers, who with 
respectful earnestness present to him a human skull, and appa- 
rently expect that he will commence to moralize upon it after the 
manner of Hamlet in the churchyard. However, the explanation 
of these intrusive fragments of mouldering humanity is si 
enough. In the middle ages a burial-ground was attached to 
mansion, and the earth had been shifted to and fro in the altera~ 
tions incidental to an old house in the course of several centuries, 

For a family of limited means, the possession of really valuable 
relics must be sometimes tantalizing. There must be a frequent 
temptation to convert them to cash, and add to the comforts of the 
household at the expense of family pride. But the relies preserve 
the memory of the great man of the family, and it would be the 
basest treachery to turn them to any useful purpose. Every 
member ef the family, far and near, would denounce the act as @ 
combination of sacrilege and plunder. Though the immediate, 
owner may be in difficulties about house-rent, and distracted 
weekly bills, he must preserve the costly relic as a solemn deposi 
cod bend posterity as the sheet anchor of the family 

oneur. 

At a local exhibition, artistic and industrial, there was,, a% 
usual, an abundant display of Indian curiosities. Amongst them, 
but in a conspicuous sca was presented to view an object 
something like a oe rooch —ingeniously ugly, but inealc 

wels 


interesting. But there is this drawback to their value— nobody 
can certify to their authenticity. Coins, deeds, letters, as a rule, | 
contain inherent proofs of authenticity ; but most other memorials | 
can only be proved genuine by an elaborate structure of evidence | 
liable to fall to pieces like a house of cards if a single item be | 
Persons t in contact with great men in stirring | 


times have seldom leisure or inclination for collecting and trea- | 


reasonable number of rupees you like to mention. 

was explained to be a celebrated talisman, Tippoo 
Sahib, heroically captured by an ancestor of the family now 
exhibiting it, at the siege of Seringapatam. To submit to public 
view so costly a family heirleom was an act of moral courage 
worthy of all praise, but as a matter of prudence a tative 
of the family — in the shape of a lady with a comely but rather 


precious — the } of which it was composed ar apse i 
is euniosi 
ing to 


= exh 
how 
wel 
do : 
as | armour can be had at a few days’ notice in any quantity. There 
er | is a brisk business doing in the article. Gentlemen who have 
a | purchased or built medieval mansions are prone to pay stealthy T 
Bee St | visits to the dusty recesses of old curiosity shops, and amass a ole: 
= cog | goodly store of helmets, breastplates, gauntlets, swords, and battle- The 
Es Ses | axes to hang up as venerable heirlooms in the hall or the armoury, . 
a | Such decorations invest the medieval mansion with an air of > 
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anxious countenance —mounted over the table where the 
talisman was deposited, watched it with vigilant eyes until the 
exhibition closed for the day, and then, glad to be released from 
so heavy a responsibility, carefully coated it home. One wonders, 
however, that it did not occur to the spirited proprietor that a 
well-executed imitation of the original would answer every purpose. 
And this is a principle capable of very general application. We 
do not see why families lacking what is contemptuously termed 
sordid lucre, but rich in valuable relics, should not adopt this 
simple expedient, and exhibit to an admiring public the simulacra 
of heirlooms, the chief utility of which seems to consist in bearin 

testimony that once upon a time the family was much better olf 


and a great deal more distinguished than it is at present. 


THE WARRIOR AT PORTLAND. 


— Warrior has been lying for a few days off Weymouth, 
and visitors have flocked to see what may, in one point of 
view, be called a fourth or larger part of the effective British navy. 
The greatest politeness and attention are shown by her officers and 
crew in receiving visitors, combined, perhaps, with a shade of 
anxiety to see that there is no imperfection in the arrangements 
for getting rid of them. The shape of the Warrior’s hull has been 
the theme of praise ever since she first floated on the Thames; but 
‘there is something curiously incongruous in the look of her masts 
and yards. The great space which intervenes between her fore 
and main masts suggests at first sight the observation that she 
badly wants another mast besides the traditional three of the line- 
of-battle ship. "When the authorities began to build the Warrior 
there should have been an end at once to the empire of tradition, 
whether in great things or small. But it was determined that a 
vessel entirel 
pattern of 


sails of a go-gun ship. To do any good, she ought to have 
at least four masts, and probably a fore-and-aft rig, some- 
mine 8 like the Great Eastern’s, would suit her best. It is 
not, however, to be expected that, with this or any other arrange- 
ment of masts and sails, she will ever be eminently clever in her 
performances as a sailing vessel. Perhaps, if rigged differently, 
she would do as well as is possible under the conditions of her 
construction ; and certainly it is very difficult to believe that any 
of the newer moéels of iron-plated ships will, in this respect, 
improvements on her. The public is willing, if possible, to believe 
in the efficiency at all points of the Warrior, but it must be con- 
fessed that the reports which may be heard on board the ship are 
not in all respects encouraging. That cruise in the Bay of Biscay 
has left living impressions on the minds of all who were present 
init. The ship rolled awfully, and she pitched her bows under 
water in quite an unusual and alarming manner. The — 
pears to prevail among her crew that she is particularly un- 
pleasant in weather. Probably there is not a man on 
‘of her who is not sensible that service in her is far less comfort- 
able than in any wooden line-of-battle ship. Of course, no rea- 
sonable being would deny that the Warrior would be infinitely 
preferable under fire, but then a battle may not happen to a sailor 
once in his life, whereas bad weather is certain to occur on many 
days of it. No doubt it is very foolish of sailors to think of 
what is immediate and trivial, and to forget what is distant and 
of grave importance. But herein sailors are not very different 
from the residue of mankind. So far as may be judged from 
inquiries on board the Warrior, she cannot be considered to 
realize the character of an armour-bearing ship which is also a 
thoroughly good sea-boat. It would be far more agreeable to find 
all that has ever been asserted in her praise confirmed by the 
‘testimony of those who have served in her. Still it is better not 
to disguise the truth—if truth it be —that the problem of recon- 
structing the navy has not ae reached a satisfactory solution. For 
a war ship it is difficult to feel any doubt of the Warrior's tremen- 
dous efficacy; and as 
where the iron-plated ship is to come from that shall beat her. 
Nevertheless, if the effective British navy may now be taken to 
consist of the Warrior and three other iron-clad ships, the British 


supremacy at sea must depend a good deal on the power of imagi- , 


nation of those who may submit to it. Assuming that a naval 
nation ought to possess some ships able to go anywhere, and do 


anything, it may reasonably be demanded when, and on what | 


principle, the authorities propose to — such ships? It should 
e 


not be left unnoticed that, while Warrior has been lying in | 
e has gone with the Channel Flestas 


Portland harbour, the De 

far as the coast of Sweden. One explanation suggested of this 
arrangement is, that the Defence has been found on trial a more 
manageable ship than the Warrior. If this be so, it would 
@ppear that the comparisons between these two vessels have been 
unduly disparaging to the smaller. 


The Warrior now carries a short bowsprit. "When she was 
in the Bay of Biscay she had the usual bowsprit of a go-gun ship, 
which was thought to have contributed to excite the incon- 
venient movement of her head. If it be true, as one of her crew 
stated, that “she could not rise to the sea at all,” it is not very 


agreeable to contemplate what, under similar circumstances, would 


be the behaviour of one of the ironplated ships of the newer model 


novel in her build should be rigged after the | 
e vessels she was intended to supersede, and | 
accordingly the Warrior was supplied with the masts and | 


sea-worthiness, we do not know | 


which are to carry armour from stem to stern, instead of only _ 


a-midships as the Warrior. It certainly is disappointing to 
find that this plan of relieving her bows of the heavy of 
armour hes not been so efficacious as might have been expected. 
On the whole, it sqpere ten, in the opinion of those who have 
sailed in her, the Warrior is very inferior in sea-worthiness to a 
well-built timber ship. “One sailor, on being questioned on this 
point, said there was such a weight of iron about her, and most of 
it within a few feét of the water-line. Another sailor had not 
much to say except, “ You see, sir, there’s nothing like heart of 


oak ;” and for certain purposes, no doubt, there is nothing like it. 
Her steering is allowed to be now tolerably good, but, per 
apable of rudder. 


ing im iving her a 
screen, of wood and iron, without any top'to it; and as ‘iteom- 
municates with the main deck, if ever an enemy should venture 'to 
board the Warrior he would not have to complain that he 
could find no — her interior. the Warrior, 
with her room and capacious portholes, looks the ve 
site of these which it a that 
cannot gain a footing. But it 1s only the portholes on the upper 
deck of the Warrior which can be called capacious, for those on 
her main deck are only half the width usual in line-of-battle ships. 
A sailor, being asked what he thought of this alteration, objected 
to it on the ground that it would not be possible to heave the guns 
overboard to lighten the ship under stress of weather. Of 
it was natural to remark that there was so much iron fixed 
immovably to the ship, that whether the guns could or could not be 
| got rid of could not make much difference. The general result of 
| inquiries appeared to be that Jack is a good deal of a conservative 
| in his view of the question between wood and iron. Of course, he 
| would not deny the valuable defensive property of iron; but, for 
all other purposes except fighting, he decidedly prefers wood. An 
| iron ship is the best to fight in, but very much the worst to live in. 
In an arctic climate the Warrior would be miserably cold —in the 
tropics she would be insuflerably hot. It is, however, satisfac 
to find that, if her crew do not appear to be violently in love wi 
the ship, they express confidence in her armament. The numerous 
complaints which have been urged against the heavy Armstrong 
guns do not seem to have disturbed the minds of those who have 
to work them. Such slight accidents as have occurred are 
attributed by the men to inattention, or imperfect know- 
ledge of the drill. The ship is well gunned, and carries her :guns 
well out of the water, but although there is at least nine feet clear 
as she lies in harbour, it is by no means certain that she could 
fight her guns efiectively in a rough sea. It is, epee not 
surprising that such a ship should be troublesome in weather, 
but astonishment as well as regret will be felt at hearing that her 
speed, under favourable circumstances, is now asserted to fall short 
of what she has had credit for. When the Admiralty lately 
visited Portland, the Warrior made a run of sixty miles in 
company with their Lordships’ yacht. It is stated that the 
Warrior was rather better than the yacht, and that the utmost 
speed of the yacht did not exceed 11 knots per hour. It is 
calculated on this basis that the Warrior's best pace is not beyond 
12 knots per hour. As this report of her latest performance pre- 
vails at Weymouth, it seems proper to take notice of it, but at the 
same time it is to be observed that earlier reports, which have 
pasar supposed to be reliable, ascribed to her a much higher rate of 
speed. 
| A visit to the Warrior impresses strongly on the mind how 
| great is the change which is takcia g place in naval warfare. Such 
_a ship would be very well in the Channel for home defence, or she 
_ would be very well if stationed in a colony having a proper doek- 
ard for her accommodation. But she is not suitable to be sent 

or a three years’ cruise in the East Indies or Australia, under the 
supposition that she would be complete within herself for every 
exigency. Yet it will be necessary, sooner or later, to have ships 
something like her wherever important British interests need 
protection, and the ships cannot be effective without establishments 
which will to a great extent require to be created. It may turn 
out in the end to be true rey bys create such establishments, but 
it is certain that they will not be created until long after the need 
for them has arisen, and whenever anything is done it will be 
done hastily and expensively. As the Admiralty cannot be per- 
' suaded to set about constructing adequate docks at home, it would 
be extravagant to expect them even to entertain the idea of the 
necessity of similar works abroad. And yet, as in undertaki 
such works the Admiralty would see their way clearly tow: 
_ aps surprising that they do not show 


ding money, it is 
greater alacrity for the 
It is reported that, when the Black Prince is ready to leave 
Portsmouth, she is tocome round and join the Warrior in 
Portland Bay. "What is to be done next is known only at head- 
quarters, or perhaps is not known there. Indeed, it is one of the 
great troubles of the authorities to tell what is to be done with 
the Chamnel fleet. The gentility of Weymouth objects to having 
this fleet at anchor in Portland Bay, while the tradesmen of the 
tewn would be never tired of the profitable business of supplying 
its demands. Even the presence of the Warrior dist the 
propriety of the place; for, of course, when sailors come ashore, 
some of them will get drunk, and naturally they choose the 
lanade as the most coy omnes to execute their tipsy 
bles. If the two t iron-clad men-of-war should lie for 
any time at Portland, the railway and steam-boat companies will 
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make a tolerably handsome thing out of them. The spectacle 
will be well worth a journey; for, whatever be the value of the 
various opinions above recorded, the Warrior and Black Prince 
are very noble specimens of naval architecture. 


LODOWICK MUGGLETON. 


| ngpesne ELLE in his Dialogues of the Dead —a reproduction of 
a familiar subject which Landor’s Imaginary Conversations 
has rendered more familiar still— brings the shade of Montaigne, 
that instant dismissed from the earth, to meet with that of Socrates, 
lonely and unaccompanied, in Hades. The gossiping essayist is 
delighted to see one trom whom he has so often quoted, and 
the philosopher to tell him of the grand age in which he lived, 
and of the great men by whom he was surrounded — of Plato and 
Phocion, Pericles and Alcibiades, “to whom,” says Montaigne, 
“the men of his own days formed so pitiable a contrast.” To which 
Socrates—in a method by no means Socratic—replies, that Mon- 
taigne is altogether mistaken, that the age in which he lived was 
by no means grand, that people then did not by any means make 
the fuss over him which they do now, that distance and time, 
both grand enchanters, had magnified its virtues and buried its 
faults; and that, finally, the ages do not degenerate, the world 
being always about the same compound of fools and wise men. 
This, which is not particularly new, is not particularly true. 
Ages do differ considerably, especially in outward forms, whether 
the proportion of wise and fools be about the same or not. We 
differ so much, for instance, from the age of John Bunyan, Milton, 
and the more earnest thinkers of their day, that it is quite difficult 
to realize the men of their stamp. In the comedies of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, of Jonson, Massinger, and Shakerley Marmion, we 
find an extinct species of bully, soothsayer, spendthrift, puritan, or 
swaggerer, as interesting to the student of character as a bone of an 
icthyosaurus is to Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins. The fact is, that ages 
do change and charactersdie out. Perhaps Sam Weller and Becky 
Sharp may appear as strange to our descendants ag do the ‘‘ Copper 
Captain” and the “Roaring Girl” to us—in whom we can, 
indeed, trace scarcely one modern female trait, except that the 
oung lady “dranke tobacco,” and that the leaders of fashion 
initated her out of politeness, no doubt, when on board the Pacha’s 
acht. 
7 But strangest of all strange characters was the fanatic and 
Puritanic professor of religion, with whom Butler has made us 
somewhat familiar. It no doubt suited the cavaliers to represent 
these people as always hypocrites; but they were, in fact, as 
thoroughly in earnest as any body of men in the world, and one 
roof of this is that they carried the world with them. Every- 
'y joined in the religious cry : — 
The oyster-women lock’d their fish up, 
And trudg’d away to cry no bishop; 
‘The mousetrap-men laid save-alls by, 
-And ’gainst evil counsellors did ery. 
Some cry’d the Covenant instead 
Of pudding-pies and gingerbread ; 
Botchers left old clothes in the lurch, 
And fell to turn and patch the Church. 


Carried away and carrying others away as violently as any in this | 


the peculiar province of Reeve and Muggleton to “deal damna- 
tion round the land,” for the next prophet whom they damned 
was po Bmp then in the ah Prison; and hi 
approac or the express of pronouncing a sentence 
death again Team. that the word 
Prophet, used afterwards by Milton as meaning a preacher, had 
assumed a far more important meaning. ‘For this person,” sa 
Reeve, “many people honoured as a God, for they fell on their 
faces before him at his feet, and called him their Lord and their 
God; likewise he was pray’d unto, as unto a God. Moreover he 
gave them a law, commanding them not to mention the name of 
any other God but him (his) only.” 

his poor madman was by far too mad to yield to the two “com- 
missionated prophets,” as, indeed, he had not yielded to the 
magistrates. Yet, after hearing the sentence, he bowed his head 
saying, “It is finished, the Lord’s will be done ;” and “so much for 
John Robbins.” After this the two Pe nae were moved to 
deliver a general damning warning to all clergymen and ministers, 
forbidding them to eon unless commissioned by the two. As 
the Clergymen, Ranters, Shakers, Independents, and Quakers did 
not pay the least attention to these ener Reeve and Muggleton 
proceeded to further acts, and were straight “ seized, apprehended, 
and committed to Newgate for our faith, by the Lord Mayor;” 
upon which they at once damned the Mayor and the 
“London Jewry” (the Mansion House was then in the Old 
Jewry), especially one Alderman Andrews. This occurred on 
October 15, 1653; and being thus made martyrs, there was a 
great —— of that peculiar grace which made many believe 
in Reeve and “ his Mouth,” Muggleton. 

Their next production is “A General Epistle from the Holy 
Spirit,” dated from “Great Trinity Lane, at a Chandler’s Shop, 
over against one Mr. Millis, a Brown Baker, near Bow Lane Ent, 
London ;” and in it they plainly assume to be the two last wit- 
nesses spoken of in the Revelation. They were, undoubtedly, well 
read in the Bible; and, like John Bunyan, they took care to stick 
closely by it, never being without a text to quote in their support. 
An epistle of the Prophet Reeve which follows, opens up some- 
what more of their peculiar doctrines, which are, however, very 
undefined and foggy. The soul of man, they assert, is inseparably 
united to the body, with which it dies and will rise again. The 
sin against the Holy Ghost is the rejection of the truth as preached 
by Muggleton and Reeve. God has the real body of a man, and 
it is blasphemous to assert that he is an impersonal God or Spirit. 
The Trinity is only a variety of names for God, who Himself came 
down to earth and suffered death, during which time Elias was 
His representative in heaven. 

The founders of a sect very little less erroneous than their own 
were the most violent opponents of the new prophets. The State 
having, notwithstanding their flattery of Oliver Cromwell, whom 
they represented as “ Mortal Hebrew Jew” to whom all were to 
bow down, and whose acts in putting to death the king and 
assuming the Protectorate they approved, quietly put them in 


prison and left them there unnoticed, punishing them, indeed, by 
whippings for their cursings and blasphemies, but doing no more. 


crowd of prophets— as earnest, and at the time more successful | William Penn and George Fox, who claimed for themselves a 
than their opponents, George Fox and William Penn — were two | Divine revelation, set upon them with their pens, and would, 
obscure men, John Reeve and Lodowick Muggleton, who achieved | indeed, have taken more carnal weapons to them if they could. 


the honour of becoming the founders of a sect of Christians which 
has but recently expired, after a duration of two hundred years. 
As every false prophet must have his first aider and abettor —as 
Mahomet had his Abubekee, and Joseph Smith his brother Hiram, 
so John Reeve had his fervent disciple, Lodowick Muggleton, a 
mad tailor, whom he joined with him in his peculiar ministry, and 
pronounced to be his “mouth.” About the year 1651 these two 
came prominently before the English people, already disturbed 
enough by ed prophets, and for some time favoured the 
people every year or so with Epistles and Gospels which bear 
certainly a very distant resemblance to the Apostolic and Evangelic 
writings. The first of these is entitled — 

A Remonstrance from the Erernat Gop; declaring several spiritual 
transactions unto the PARLIAMENT and Commonwealth cf England, unto His 
Excellency the Lord General CromwELL, the Council of &rare, the Council 
of War, &c. &c. By John Reeve and Lodowick Muggleton, the two Last 
Witneses and true Prophets imprisoned for the Testimony of Jesus Christ in 
Old Bridewell. 

Mad as have been many of the indwellers of Old Bridewell, it 
never held a madder pair. It appears that in the year 1651 there 
were many Richmonds in the field in the shape of prophets. To 
the first of these, one John Tanee, who had affirmed that there 
was “no Personal God,” John Reeve and his “ mouth ” went, by 
virtue of a commission which they had received from the Omni- 
pees’, and with well-chosen and hard texts so puzzled and 

laboured him that he was fain to give in. Still they gave him 
no quarter, declaring that he and the Ranters were “the 
cursed children of the Dragon-Devil Cain, sporting themselves in 
all fleshly filthiness, as the people of Sodom and Gomorrah did, 
that they may justly be damned in themselves in the great day of 
the Lord. d so much for all ungodly Ranters and John Tanee 
their king.” This is hard measure surely for the despised people 
called Ranters, of whom it will be remembered John Bunyan, 
pious and godly, was once one. Ranter—from the Dutch randen, 


| streamed into the line of the 


| These works continued for nearly twenty years, William Penn lead- 
| ing the way ina tract called The New Witnesses proved Old Heretics 
| (4to. 1672), and another hand closing it by .A Zirwe Representation 
of the Alsurd and Mischievous Principles of a Sect commonly called 
the Muggletonians (4to. London, 1694). Three years after this 
| date, Muggleton, who had long survived his companion, died in 
| great sanctity at the patriarchal age of eighty-eight. Perhaps, as 
| little causes determine great events, it is only to his peculiar sur- 
| name that Lodowick owes the honour of naming the sect — perhaps 
_ it was because he was the more energetic and the longer liver of 
| the two. His other opponents, for there were many, for the 
| honour of being the two last witnesses of the 11th chapter of 
| Revelation, made no mark on the world. Who now hears of 
Bull and Varnum, of John Tanee and John Robbins? The —_ 
appear to have accepted, on good faith, the assertions of Jo 
_ Reeve and his Mouth, and, in the midst of dumb instructors, to 
have listened to any rash madman who chose to cry out loud 
| enough. As Oliver Cromwell had been pronounced a “ Mortal 
_and Spiritual Jew, a natural Lion of the tribe of Judah, according 
_ to the flesh,” to whom Muggleton was “ commissionated” to give 
' advice— which, to be fair, was very good of its kind —so also the 
gorges were told, “ You that are spiritual may know that the 
oman Gentiles spoken of by John, are those people by men called 
e sprang from the loins of King 
y Persecutor of the Lord of Glory, and so 
nical Roman Empire, or 
Popedom.”” Whether this satisfied candid inquirers we are not 
able to say. Some, indeed, suggested that the Cavaliers were 
Devil-born, and that Laud was Old Nick himself, just as others 
made Oliver and his Parliament derive all their spirit from the 


same diabolical source. 
Muggleton, whilst he spread many combated others. He 


Cavileers, whose princely 
Herod, that blood 


errors, 
was greatly opposes to those who believed only in King Jesus and 
his “ Personal Reign” here on earth. He had, we may fairly say, 


randien, delilare, Richardson says—is one who tears a passion to | much sounder ideas on the Millennium than Dr. Cumming, judging 
tatters, to very rags, and was at that time almost a new name. | from his well advertised body of divinity, has now. we is,” he 


j 

| Richardson's earliest citations are from Cowley and Bishop Hall's says, ‘ 
ee Satires, but certainly we do not hear that the Ranters were by Lord 
ee any means a vicious people. It seems, however, to have been the i 
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says, “rank folly to believe that men can read the designs of the 
Lord, and point out the day, the year, or the century in which 
the Lord’s reign shall begin.” “But being himself “commis- 
sionated,” he is permitted to know the names of the two last 
witnesses, and the time of theircall. These were of course “Self 
and Co.,” and one of their proof was that the witnesses were 
not to be clothed like citizens, Lord Mayors, and Aldermen, in 
silk and = but in sackcloth. Also, they were to be put to 
death, and we greatly mistake the temper of the mad self-styled 
ay wom if the very fact of their being permitted to quietly die 
in their beds was not the unkindest cut which they could receive 
from an ungrateful world. 

The most curious work which they have left for the benefit of 
the spiritual discerning reader is called, A Divine Looking-glass, 
or the Third and Last Testament of Our Lord, §c., whose personal 
Residence is seated on his Throne of Glory in another World. 
We omit many titions of the sacred names in giving these 
titles, for the two last Prophets were as fond of calling them out 
as is a Mussulman Fakir. In this last Testament the authors 
solve many Scriptural riddles. They tell us of the form and 
nature of God from all eternity. They answer “the highest 
Querico concerning the eternal state of mankind.” They assert 
that there is “no reason in God,” and of what substances earth 
and water were from eternity. They tell us, but in so loose 
a@ manner that we are no wiser than before, of what form and 
nature angels were, and how they were created, and who Antichrist | 
is; and they are especially learned about “the Serpent that tempted 
Eve,” who, they assert, was a very beautiful and graceful young | 
angel in the form of man, who certainly did not offer to our | 
common mother “a mere apple from a wooden tree,” but, in fact, 
seduced her from her allegiance to Adam, and thus became actually 
the Father of Cain, and through him of all the wicked people or 
sons of the Devil upon earth. But unfortunately we have heard 
all this before. “I should never have done,” says Bayle, “were I 
to relate all the fictions that are to be found in books concerning 
Eve and the Serpent ;” and, indeed, from Josephus to Cajetan, 
Lanjado and Nicholas de Lyra, there have been some pretty 
theories broached, none more so than those by the over curious in 
the first and second centuries of the Church. “We are not to 
believe, therefore,” sneers Bayle, “all the fine compliments which 
Alcimus Avitus reports to have passed on both sides; for according 
to bg narrative. of Moses, this great affair was ended in a few 
wo ” 

The remainder of the last Testament of these two prophets is 
filled with a great deal of what Mr. Carlyle terms “ clotted 
nonsense.” The authors flounder from Trinitarianism to Unita- 
rianism, and in and out of each; they condemn the unlawful- 
ness of cutting off the head magistrate, and yet praise Cromwell ; 
they propagate more errors than they preach against; they are 
ever ready with a “ damnation to all eternity” for their opponents ; 
and, in short, they act like the wild, mad, hot Gospellers they 
were. Their books have a saddening effect on us. They prove how 
easily a little incoherent but vivid assertion without proof will 
attract the faith of man, without even an appeal to his cupidity or to 
his baser passions, such as have been = by other false prophets 
from Mohammed to Joe Smith the Mormon. Megsieten and Reeve 
are singularly free from any such base appeals, nor do they make 
any exorbitant promises to their spiritually discerning brethren — 
never being, to use their own trope, at variance with what they 
thought to be true, “any more than William Lily and his learned 
brethren, in the astrologian figure, dare say the sun and moon were 
with themselves.”” Perhaps it is to this want of mixture of the 
worst traits of human folly in their scheme that they owe the 
decay of their sect. So late as 1832 some of their followers 

reprinted in three volumes the Epistles and Gospels according to 
Muggleton; but in the Census of 1851, when all the sects had 
their noses counted, their name had disappeared from the returns, 
and faith in the prophet Muggleton was not found upon the 


REVIEWS. 


THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP.* 


it is the popular belief that a popular writer can go on writing 
for ever. [t would, of course, be conceded that old age, or ill- 
ness, or great mental distress would render a favourite author in- 
capable of doing again as he has done before. But it is taken for 
ted that, unless there is some special reason to prevent it, there 

is a power of composition in a man of genius and of practised 
skill which he can tap at pleasure. In reality, this belief, although 
it assures a popular writer fortune and fame, often causes a very 
severe drain on him, and tortures him into writing what, with- 
out this popular pressure, he would much rather have left un- 


written. <A writer may have great natural and acquired gifts, and 
le may 


eel acutely that he has no call, except an artificial one, to say any 


oe have nothing more to say than he has said already. 


more. But imploring publishers, and an expecting public, 
and the certainty of a splendid reward, impel him with a 
force he cannot resist. In return for his compliance, the public, 
it must be acknowledged, accepts with an admirable thankfulness 
and readiness whatever he is pleased to write. Mr. Dickens, 


* The Adventures of Philip on his Way through the World. By W. M. 


when it was remarked that Little Dorrit, or Bleak Hoetse, was 
hardly up to his level, replied, with real or innocence, 
that none of his books had sold so well. The public does not play 
fast and loose with its favourites. If it them into writing 
when they do not want, it at least takes care that their pub- 
lications shall be pecuniarily successful. People always find some- 
thing to like and wonder at—some jokes that remind them of 
other days, some touches that none but their favourite could have 
added. And, in some degree, they are right. The composition of 
a writer is never wholly bad. It may be poor, as compared 
with other things he has written, or it may be substantially a re- 
petition of what he has said before, but skill and lively thought 
and observation are never asleep in a man who possesses them, 
and he is sure to betray, in some t or other, a casual 
superiority which shows even his bad books are the bad books 
of a good writer. 

No one knows better, or can see more clearly, than Mr. 
Thackeray, all the conditions of authorship. His works abound 
with traces that he has set before him what he can do and what 
he cannot. It is part of his habit of mind to look at his own 
books from the outside, to pass a continual judgment on them, 
and to state as frankly as possible what he means by writing 
them. He not only is not under any illusion about them, but he 
makes capital out of his own ——— from illusions, 
The Adventures of Philip gains its most distinguishing peculiari 
from the habit Tick ae author has of reflecting on his ca 
compositions. Mr. Thackeray seems to have been possessed with 
a humorous enjoyment of his — He delighted in thinking 
over what was taking place. He appears to have said to himself 
that, if publishers and admirers and banker’s books made him write 
when he did not want to write, and give old things as new, he 
would have the satisfaction of doing it frankly and or 
No author, we believe, ever sent up his cold mutton to table 
more frankly, or ever relished more keenly the operation of putting 
bits of parsley round it. He seems to be tickled with the joke of 
seeing his friends devour it. They ask him for something from 
his pen ; what it is they do not care; and as he really has no other 
acted of easily satisfying them, he gives them reminiscences of 
his old novels in profusion. In the first place, he uses up at random 
the characters of almost all his former compositions. We have 
the later days of Pendennis and Mrs. Pendennis, of Clive Newcome, 
of the Ravenswing, and of poor little Caroline Gann. All these 
old favourites are trotted out, and made to jog once more over 
the course for our amusement. “If people,” the author seems 
tacitly to say, “really want my old characters tossed up again, 
they shall have as many as they like.” Then, familiar characters 
of the old novels are reproduced, with the slightest — varia- 
tion. Barnes Newcome revives again in Ringwood Twysden, and 
is again the cousin of the hero. The Marquis of Steyne is now 
the Earl of Ringwood, but changes nothing whatever but his title. 
Ile is still a cynical, capricious, damnatory old sinner, the idol and 
terror of his relations, and full of a ferocious but lordly wickedness. 
Mrs. Baynes, the military mother-in-law of Philip, is precisely 
like Mrs. Mackenzie, the military mother-in-law of Clive New- 
come. We may reverse the experience of Charles Lamb and say, 
“ All, all are come, the old familiar faces.” That we are glad to 
see them, or that we find them as amusing as they used 
to be, it would be insincere to assert. But the tedium of 
their appearance is certainly mitigated by the grim humour with - 
which their author pushes them again on the stage. He is even, 
on one occasion, so diverted with the operation that he stops to 
calculate the amount per line he is paid for doing it, and to express 
an honest wonder that the transaction should be possible. He 
refines upon the thought, and invites his readers to ponder with 
him upon the marvel that even the half dozen lines in which he 
records his astonishment at the facility with which he coins money 
should themselves bring him in enough to provide a comfortable 
household with breakfast. The candour of authorship can 
scarcely go farther than this. 

Mr. Thackeray has so honestly given the public exactly what 
it asked for that it may seem por to speculate on the 
causes which might make it more difficult for him than for most 
authors of his ability to go on producing new works. Yet it is 
worth while remarking, as a general criticism on his writings, 
that his range is a limited one. He photographs with asto- 
nishing accuracy the objects which it has come in his 
way to observe, but these objects are confined in a narrow 
circle. He looks at society from one point of view. He 
regards it as it appears to a man who lives in London without 

rofessional occupation, who knows the great world but does not 
long to it, and who also knows a certain number of other sets 
of people belonging to the upper or wealthier classes of great 
towns, or dependent on them. He knows the clubs, and theatrical 
society, and artists, and lodging-houses, and hotels, and the places 
of feasting for all kinds of queer people — from the gatherings of 
the finest butlers down to the resorts of the humblest footmen 
and adventurers. The peculiarity of Mr. Thackeray is, that he 
surveys all these ranks of London society from the position of a 
gentleman having a recognized status by birth and education, and 
too well placed to wish to pretend to be what he is not. We 
have had plenty of descriptions of high life from persons who be- 
longed or pretended to belong to the fashionable world, and we have 
had plenty of descriptions of artists, and vulgar editors, and 
publishers, and actors, from inhabitants of “ Bohemia;” but Mr. 
Thackeray stands almost alone in surveying all these people, high 
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and low, from the position of a man who is nota “swell,” but 
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who is a gentleman. What he thus observed he made his own by introduced, 
his great power of minute observation, by his prolific humour, and The whole of the Paris 
is section of life is Charlotte, and the neat 
ins a melodrama of the fury 
pro- fight in which the General only conquered ‘to die, Seems ‘to ‘ug 
, and - the best and most entertaining i 
majestic but and club-goers, and those who form the subject the worst parts we are amused, if not 
of the tht of club-goers, are only a fraction of mankind,and by the humorous attitude which the au 
-by no means an edifying or attractive portion. The labour, and the | we are cheered by the presence of that singularly pure 

Mhighest thoughts of men at | style which seems quite as much at Mr. Thackeray's command as 


by his admirable command of English. But 
a small one, and although it lives in London, and thus 
sort of factitious importance, is really an insignificant one. 
bate lords, and their toadies, and artists, and yo 


lives, and the daily interests, and the 


as recording their sentiments on men and mannets, 
part of the book, with the sorrows ‘of 

rait of Madame Smolensk, and ‘the 
ot General Baynes, and ‘the great 


in the book. But-even in 
the thing written, at least 
assumes; and throughout 


and easy 


large belong to quite another sphere. The narrow circle of the pro- | it ever was. 


minent classes of London is quite worth describing, but it is a narrow 
circle. Itis wearying to heareternally of people selling their daughters 
‘to the richest bidder, and of every vice and cruelty er 0 oned 
in a millionaire marquis, and of the pompous fatuity of the grand 
domestics of d people. It is quite as wearying to hear too 
much of the chifts and pretensions of peo 


their grandeur— of the that is not plate, of the greengrocers 


who wait, of the side-dishes that come in cold from the confec- | 


tioner’s. So far as these things are a necessity of people in 
moderate circumstances, there is nothing very funny in them. It 
would be rather hard that no one should be allowed to ask his 
friends to dinner who had not got half a dozen men servants. 


But so far as there is pene in Baker Street, it is fair fun to | 


laugh at and expose it. The only thing is, that the joke is soon over, 
and these follies of sham-grandeur are post game for the satirist. 
It would be absurd to say that Mr. Thackeray occupies himself 
exclusively with the follies of the grand and the sham-grand ; but 
a very large portion of his observation has been directed towards 
them, and they do not afford scope for very long or very repeated 
description. 

Mr. Thackeray knows this better than any one can tell him, 
and he has tried to make other fields for himself. His literary 
predilections led him to the study of the eighteenth century, and 
it seemed that historical knowledge might open a door for the 
introduction of quite a new set of characters and thoughts. The 
xesults of his efforts in this line was the composition of Zsmond 
and the Virginians. But the masterly writing ‘of Esmond was 
appreciated only by a comparatively small number of readers, 
= the Virginians gained very little from the local colour- 
ing of America, and from the introduction of Dr. Johnson 
and Washington. If Mr. Thackeray wished to please the 

ublic, he was quite right, we think, to go back to his 
ar ic and his wicked lords and big footmen. But 
besides historical research, Mr. Thackeray had another resource 
for getting away from his representations of a section of the Lon- 

don world, He could philosophize. He could reflect as well as 
observe, and speculate as well as describe. He could address the 
reader, and moralize, as between the reader and himself, over the 
proceedings of the characters he was pours. Perhaps these 
moralizings are natural to a mind that the gift of observing 
minutely, and of remaining outside of the thing observed. Perhaps 
they are practically found to be not the least easy style of writing, 

as quick a road to sixpence a line as any that can be hit on. 
At any rate we have much more of this sort of padding in Philip 
than we ever had before. The author even engages two special 

ormers to take the two first parts in his philosophical episodes. 

. Pendennis is there to do the cynical sensible man of the world; 
and Mrs. Pendennis represents a gushing, tender, half-religious sen- 
timentalism. Mr. Thackeray’s philosophy, stated shortly, seems to 
be something of this sort: —“ Most men, or at least most London 
men, are full of worldliness and meanness, and conceal their faults 
under a very thin cloak. All are about like, and the author and 
his readers, and most people at most clubs, are pretty much birds 
of a feather. Stillthere is much kindliness among men, and a few 
friends are really to be trusted. There is, however, something 
beyond the vices and virtues of club men, for there is religion, 
which wesee exhibited in women, and especially in women who are 
not very clever. These women are very g and loving, and 
will stand any y, and have views about Providence which 
do not seem much like real life, but which may be true somehow.” 
These are the chief, if not the only, tenets of Mr. Thackeray's 
philosophical creed. It is not a creed which he is at all singu 
in holding; nor do we feel called upon in any way to attack it. But 
it does not seem to us to be new enough or true enough to be 
continually thrust upon us. It furnishes materiaf for a sort of 
sermonizing which most men could command, but which they do 
not care to produce, partly, perhaps, because no one will give them 
sixpence a line to produce it. We think it rather hard on the 
xzeaders of Philip that there should be so much of it in these 
volumes. We know that no one can go on always narrating, and 
we are quite prepared to find that a writer who is busy hashing 
up his old characters into a new form should freely help himself 
out with moral remarks. But there are things which are simple 
pemee o on critical patience, and Mrs. Pendennis on Providence is 
one of them. 

As we have said, the bad book of a author is never wholly 
bad. There are many things in Philip which no one but Mr. 
Thackeray could have written. There are also scenes which 
are new and well contrived, and worthy of his best works. 
For skill in treatment, and dramatic vigour, and happiness 
of dialogue, nothing could be better than the encounter between 
the Little Sister and Parson Hunt, when the is gloriously 
robbed of his pocket-book. Those also who have had the pleasure 
of being acquainted with the diplomatic world will enjoy the ex- 


EPHESUS AND THE TEMPLE OF DIANA-* 


pi! the sumptuous volume before us, Mr. Fallcener illustrates the 
| history and antiquities of the city of — from his personal 


ple who are only sham in | investigations on the spot, conducted, as 


e tells us, a = 

| years ago. He imagines that he is able to restore the ichnography 
of the ancient site, and to a great extent to reproduce the actual’ 
appearance of the city, which he represents to us in a most attrae~ 
tive guise, as befits the “ metropolis of all Asia” — one at least of, 
the rival queens of the East. From the care with which he cites 
_ his authorities, we are enabled to test every statement he advances, 
and we are not disposed to question in any particular the claims to 
ing grandeur and beauty which he makes for it. Ephesus, 
together with many other cities of Asia Minor and Syria, was 
pe ery at the height of its magnificence in the century next 
fore, and the century next after, our era ; and at that period there 
can be no doubt that the chief capitals of the Hast, such as Antioch 


_and Alexandria, Ephesus, Rhodes, Smyrna, Nicomedia, Tarsus, 


and Jerusalem, were as far superior in their architectural character, 
and in the general air of taste and luxurious splendour, to those 
of the West—to Rome, Milan, and Ravenna, perhaps even to 


_ Athens and Corinth —as the Italian burghs of the middle ages 


were to those of France, Germany, and England. 

The capital of ancient Lydia was built on solid d at the 
foot of the straight ridge of Mount Coressus, and embraced within 
its circuit the smaller and detached hill of Pion; but the outer 
walls almost reached to the marsh through which the Cayster 
wound its way to the adjacent waters of the Egean. Ephesus was 
converted artificially into a maritime city by the excavation of 
two basins—an outer one, called Panormus, or the sacred port — the 
inner, the city port. Mr. Falkener seems to have established the 
fact that the ruins which now border the outer port are those of 
the great temple of Diana; and we may observe, from the similar 
position of the shrine of the same goddess at Marseilles, where now 
stands the modern cathedral, that such seems to have been a 
customary arrangement in the cities and colonies of Ionia. This 
temple was erected on the alluvial plain; but the buildings of the 
city proper stood on higher and originally more sloping ground, 
and great excavations must have been made before the foundations 
were laid of the theatre, the largest of the ancient world, of the 
Stadium, which also was larger than the Circus Maximus at Rome, 
and of several forums and gymnasiums with which this great 
capital was decorated. 

‘he great distinction of the Eastern cities of antiquity was the 
mgleny of their construction. The Eastern city-builders either 
selected level spaces for their sites, or, if they had a rugged surface 
to deal with, spared no pains to scarp and smooth it to receive the 
long lines of street and the ever rectangular colonnades which 
were required for setting off to the best advantage the exquisite 
proportions of their halls and temples. The general form and 
character of these public buildings were copied by the Greeks from 
Egypt; and to some extent, undoubtedly, the Egyptians had made 
a point of surrounding their temples with horizontal lines of archi- 
tecture in keeping with them. But the earlier Greek architects 
seem to have been generally content with planning isolated build- 
ings, and to have left, as at Athens and in other cities of E 
to mere chance and circumstance the manner of laying out tas 
streets and places around them. It was apparently in Ionia, or 
Greece in Asia, that the taste for disposing whole cities on a 
regular wen seems first to have arisen. The origin of this usage is 
lost in obscurity ; nor can we say whether it may have been - 
gested by the common occurrence of more level spaces near the 
mouths of considerable rivers, or from the greater ease and security 
of life, which rendered it less requisite to make the city a place 
of refuge and defence. A certain Hippodamus, of Miletus, is the 
first designer of cities who is mentioned as thus deliberately con- 
structing the urban parallelogram. He lived in the age of Pericles, 
4 whom he was employed to lay out a town at the Pireus, 
The same architect is said to have built the city of Rhodes, in the 
same re and rec fashion. The od, however, ismot 
sup to have been of his invention. In all probability, he first 
applied in Western or European Greece a principle which was 
already familiar to him from its adoption in Asia Minor. From 
this time, however, the fashion seems to have become universal 
wherever Greek ideas prevailed. The cities which Alexander 
and his Macedonian successors sowed, as it were, broadcast over 
the East, were, perhaps, universally thus constructed, as far .as 
circumstances would permit; and the descriptions we have we= 
ceived of Antioch and Alexandria in particulaz, as well as of 
Ephesus, show that all these cities, in the height of their ge 
were laid out on the same general plan as New York 
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inevitable deduction from the cubic temple with its rectangular 
temenus. 
pechape,of the old metropolitan of Buroposa 
any, , of the old metropolitan cities ur reece. 
Athens was > teh medley of cues of stone, or wood, or mud, 
which nestled under the protection of the Acropolis, in which 
the noble temples or theatres, which presented in themselves the 
most consummate imens of proportion and decoration, were 
approached, not by the broad straight avenue of the platea, but by 

e narrow tortuous alley of the agyia. Such was the Athens of 
Pericles——such continued to be the Athens of Demosthenes. 
Gradually the meaner habitations gave way before the hand of more 
sumptuous constructors; but however much the general face of 
the city may have been improved by the taste, the luxury, and the 
vanity of ing generations, it was reserved for the Emperor 
Hadrian, five centuries later, to lay out a new rectan Athens 
by its side, and to contrast it, with undisguised exultation, with 
the old-fashioned city of Theseus. Precisely similar, no doubt, is 
the contrast which several European capitals at this day present — 
Munich, for example — between the picturesque quaintness of the 
old city, and the pretentious regularity of the new. 

In Italy and the west of Europe, the contest between the two 
styles, or rather between style and no style, was still more 
strongly marked. Ancient Rome was eminently the creation of 
chance and circumstance. Bricks, wood, and stone were there the 
indigenous materials for building. The arch was invented to 
serve the p es of the cornice. The lower stories of the 
ordinary dwelling might be constructed solidly in brick, but upon 
these were piled additional constructions in wood, and the gable 
of wood was highly pitched to receive a roofing of straw or 
reeds, and to throw off the periodical down-pour of violent rain. 
The circumstances of climate and materials hardly admitted of 
the horizontal features of Grecian architecture, while the irregular 
surface of the soil offered great impediments to the construction of 
regular and continuous lines of building. The confined space, 
moreover — limited, as so pena j in medieval towns, by the 
requirements of defence — suggested altitude, and gave a prepon- 
derance to the vertical lines, while the heat of the summer sun, 
as well as the keenness of the winter winds, led to making the 
streets extremely narrow, and almost over-arching them with pro- 
jecting eaves. Such was the grotesque unsightly city, as they 
had learnt to consider it, to which the soldiers of Sylla and 
Lucullus returned from the conquest of Asia. At once there 
arose a generation of men of taste—men who had seen the 
world, especially the Eastern world, and knew how gentlemen 
ought to live, and the sort of houses they ought to live in; 

the next fifty years saw the erection of scores of patrician 
mansions designed by Grecian architects, and formed each 
separately on the most approved of Grecian models. Palaces 
arose in the Suburra and the Carine, on the Palatine and 
the Coelian—palaces copied in form and material from the 
gorgeous piles of the Ptolemies and Seleucides, Temples and halls 
were constructed, in the forum or in the capitol, which might 
compete, though still at a considerable distance, with the Museum 
at Alexandria or the Artemisium at Ephesus. But these stood 
isolated, or coment only by narrow lanes. Some half-dozen 
vie alone thrcuglut Rome might serve for the transit of car- 
riages; the greater part of the city, and the summits of the hills 
especially, could only be traversed on foot or in a litter. Another 
generation ed, and Augustus was busied in the course of re- 
novation which, as he boasted, transformed Rome from a city 
of brick to a city of marble. But the boast requires much modi- 
fication. He raised many buildings of some pretensions through- 
out the old city, and carried to some extent the fashion of covering 
the ancient brickwork with a front of stone; he constructed a 
new forum in the heart of the Suburra, and opened some spaces in 
other quarters ; but nevertheless, old Rome remained substantially 
the same city as before. His great work was the creation of a 
new quarter on the plain of the Campus Martius— a quarter of 
temples, palaces, and public buildings, connected, after the Grecian 
fashion, with lo = of portico and colonnade. The Via 
Flaminia, which led from the city northward, was a straight 
avenue of convenient width, skirted on both sides by 
buildings, like one of the great streets which crossed each other 
in the centre of Antioch. Augustus found Rome Italian, and he 
left it half Italian and half Grecian; and such it remained till 
the great fire under Nero. The promptness and spirit with which 
that very puerile tyrant, as we are taught to consider him, seized 
the opportunity then offered him, of replacing the Italian Rome 
with a Grecian Ephesus or Antioch, whatever we may think of 
his taste, seemsto argue a force of character and a breadth of concep- 
tion far beyond the idea we have generally formed of him. Tacitus 
records, in a well-known and suggestive , the murmurs of 
the old generation at the new-fangled style now introduced 
bay ay their city — at the disappearance of the narrow lanes 
with their lofty houses and projecting balconies, and the creation 
in their room of wide avenues, through which the fierce winds 
rushed unchecked, and on which the sun beat with untempered 
ardour. From this time it is probable that every new construction 
in the city was made to carry on the transformation from Italian 
to Grecian, however much impeded by the t able charac- 
ter of the site, till Juvenal might be justified in calling it, mate- 
_ as well as morally, Grecam urbem. 

e haye wandered rather far from Mr. Falkener’s book; but 
perhaps it is the chief merit of a work of archwology to lead the 


mind insensibly from the speci: le before it to the 

ideas whic work before us indeed 

far too sumptuous and costly to be popularized by any notice our 

pages can give of it; but the small and fa class who take 

an enlightened interest in the city architecture of the ancients, and 
joy, moreover, the means of gratifying it, will this scien- 

tifie and critical restoration of an historic me is with the 


THE RECLAMATION OF WASTE.* 

EAN TRENCH has remarked that, among the 
D which language undergoes in time, ee Se 
tendency in words to lose their original moral significance. Words 
which once conveyed, as a portion of their meaning, the indigna- 
tion or contempt of society, come to have a very mild tincture of 
disapprobation, or none at all. Dr. Trench traces this to the want 
of depth and strength in the moral eentiments of mankind, and 
of constancy and earnestness in their blame of sin and evil. They 
cease to be shocked at common vices and offences, and lightly take 
their names in vain until those names lose their reproach. Some- 
thing of this kind has no doubt taken place in the usages of speech ; 
but the phenomenon appears to us to have also another and 
a brighter side. Among the causes which lift words out of 
degradation into an innocent and even a respectable positi 
there is one which the moralist may regard with satis- 
faction. The things denoted by words sometimes undergo 
a change for the better. They are divested of noxious 
and disagreeable qualities, and become useful members of 
society, and they are spoken of with different feelings accord- 
ingly. If they continue to bear their old names, these natu- 
rally cease to be hard names. This takes place in cases such asthe 
gradual reclamation of waste substances, the purification of offen- 
sive and unwholesome matter, the discovery of uses for hitherto 
neglected and worthless articles, and the actual improvement of the 
world and its inhabitants in the progress of civilization. A foreigner 
ceases to be, in fact, an enemy; a peasant is not now commonly 
a Pagan, a boor, a churl, or a villain, and the name he retains is no 
longer one of reproach; aScot is not thought of in connexion with 
beggary, nor an Italian with treachery and cunning. Wild ani 
once regarded with fear and hatred, have been domesticated, 
their names are used in fondness. In like manner, if all matter 
could be put in its right place, or to its right use, a variety of 
terms for waste and dirt would either disappear our common 
vocabulary altogether, or change their signification. There 
would be no such thi as ish, litter, refuse, 
offal, and in their present sense; and these words 
would either become obsolete, or get blended with different asso- 
ciations. Commerce and the ‘useful arts have already accomplished 
changes of this sort to a considerable extent. Coal, for instance, 
was long in great disgrace as the name of a dirty and unwholesome 
fuel, untit for household use —which, in fact, it was, while it filled 
the room with smoke and gas for want of proper means of ventila- 
tion. Until rags had obtained a high commercial value, and so 
long as they were only associated with repulsive forms of human 
misery, their name, like themselves, could have no other than a 
mean position, out of which increasing cleanliness and utility have 
been steadily raising it. So, among the things of which paper can 
be made, Mr. Simmonds enumerates sugar-cane trash, silk, flax, 
and cotton waste, woollen refuse, beetroot refuse, shavings, scraps 
of leather, cabbage stalks, thistles and nettles; all of which are 
applicable to several other uses, and, being no longer outlaws, 
vagabonds, and nuisances in the world, may become citizenized in 
the language. But we can hardly help regretting the admission of 
“mungo” and “shoddy” into our future dictionaries, however 
strongly recommended by practical utility. 

Dr. Trench tells us that “weeds were originally whatever 
covered the earth or the person, while now, as respects the earth, 
those only are weeds which are noxious or wild; as the 
person, we speak of no other weeds but the widow's.” But it is 
hardly an e ion to say that the earth was once covered 
with weeds in the modern sense of the term, and that in time 
there will be no such thing as a weed in that sense. Our garden 
vegetables and fruits are all domesticated weeds, or wild plants 
and shrubs. So it is with our cereals, Darwin, indeed, asserts 
that neither Australia, the Cape of Good Hope, nor any other 
region inhabited by quite uncivilized man, has afforded us a single 
plant “It is “that these countri 
so rich in species, do not possess the aboriginal stocks of any 
plants, but that the native plants have not been improved up to 
the standard of perfection of the plants in civilized countries.” 
There are, however, numerous wild plants which are at once 
available for human uses without the a of selection 
and nursing to which we owe - ages, cauliflow 
turnips, carrots, pears, es, plums, grape 
corn plants. We have had i ty 
last few years that we cannot afford to be dependent for the 

tato disease was one of those warnings. Yet, though it should 

ve come home to us more than to any other people, the French, 
as Mr. Simmonds observes, have been much more zealous in the 
search for new edible roots. “ Among others brought underthe notice 
of the Academy of Sciences, have been the bulbous-rooted cicely, a 
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European plant of the most easy culture, which will grow in any 
soil. It ylelds an abundance of tubers, about an ounce each, very 
wholesome, containing 21 per cent. of starch. The tubers are eaten 
in France and Germany, boiled with vinegar and oil.” The root 
of this plant contains less water than the potato. It is impossible, 
under present circumstances, to look with confidence to China for 
an uninterrupted and increasing supply of tea. Mr. Simmonds 
informs us that a French botanist has discovered a common and 
hitherto unserviceable weed, which will produce at trifling 
cost an infusion resembling the best tea in all its characteristic 

perties, and that the Minister of Agriculture has reported 

‘avourably upon the specimens submitted to him. The war with 

Russia forced us to look for substitutes for some of the most 
important materials of our manufactures, for which we had been 
mainly dependent on that a Mexican grass, for example, was 
found to supply the place of bristles for many different kinds of 
brushes, and while it is equally strong and flexible as bristles, it is 
much cheaper. “A scrubbing-brush which formerly cost 1s. 2d. 
may now be had for 73d.” 
Tn dealing with the materials of our most important branches 
of industry we seem to have often acted upon the ) peop that 
a half is more than the whole, and have rejected accordingly 
as refuse much useful substance. Mr. Simmonds draws atten- 
tion to an instance of this in the case of cotton, which our 
manufacturers would do well to take into account in their 
calculations as to whether it will pay to purchase the com- 
modity at higher prices than those at which the Southern 
States of America used to supply it. The cotton plant yields, 
besides its wool, a pure oil equal to that of the olive, an excel- 
lent oil-cake for feeding stock, and a fibre, from the bark of which 
in all probability paper can be made. “ In all calculations of the 
_— of a cotton plantation, these auxiliary products seem to have 
n almost entirely ignored hitherto, although well-informed 
authorities consider that in many cases they may possibly yield as 
large a return to the planter as the cotton itself.” A new manu- 
facture has recently sprung up on the Continent which is based 
upon the principle of picking up the fragments that nothing may 
be lost, and which promises to yield an economical substitute for 
cotton in some of its uses, besides rendering other services to 
the world. M. Pannewitz has discovered a method of utilizing 
the leaves or needles of coniferous trees, hitherto a waste 
substance. He has now two establishments near Breslau, one 
of which is a factory in which pine leaves are made into wool, and 
in the other, medicinal baths of the water used in the manufacture 
are * aprsee for invalids, Excellent blankets, and flannel, and 
twill for clothing are, it appears, made of this pine wool. Another 
instance of modern ingenuity in the redemption of waste is the 
employment of spent bark from the tanneries to supersede gun- 
powder for blasting. Mr. Simmonds states, that this new blasting 
wder, besides being very much cheaper than gunpowder, is both 
ess dangerous «nd less easily spoiled. Ifthe Romans had been in 
possession of Mr. Simmonds’ book, it would have seemed to them 
singularly inappropriate to speak of inutilis alga, for sea-weed 
appears to be convertible to more human uses than even that pliant 
servant of mankind, gutta percha, which has itself been only 
twenty years in European business, having been first discovered at 
Singapore by an Englishman in 1842. Even the sources of national 
poverty are transformed by modern art into sources of national 
wealth, Mr. Goldwin Smith has remarked that Ireland pays a 
heavy price for her lakes and rivers in having nearly a seventh of 
her area covered with bog. Mr. Simmonds, on the other hand, 
points to this extent of bog as “an immense magazine of wealth,” 
and thinks it not too much to assume that the peat tracts may 
become to Ireland what the coal mines are to England. 

It is in agriculture, however, that the metamorphoses of waste, 
refuse, and filth into useful and respectable substances are most re- 
markable. The whole problem, in fact, of modern agriculture is 
one of prevention of waste. Until the present century, agriculture 
was another name for a gradual waste or exhaustion of the soil, 
and the towns were, in truth, slowly ruining the country. But we 
learn from chemistry that none of the materials of the soil need 
be lost. Indeed, Liebig seems to grudge the phosphate which is 
lost by the burial of human bones; but we could well afford this 
solemn item of our national expenditure, were we to be guided 
pam Simmonds’ advice respecting the waste pyoducts of our 
fisheries. 

There is one enormous reclaimable waste to which Mr. Sim- 
monds has not adverted, and that is, the waste of intellect. It was 
one of Coleridge’s most pregnant sayings, that “every true science 
bears in itself the germ of a cognate profession, and the more 
trades are elevated into professions the better.” In France this 
truth has been for many years appreciated, and to this we believe 
the success of French enterprise in Italy and Spain is largely 
attributable. Any one who considers, on the one hand, the over- 
crowded state of our learned professions, and, on the other, the 
abundant room for scientific ability in numerous branches of manu- 
facture and production, can hardly deny that a great waste of 
English intellect might be saved, and that an immense addition to 
our national resources might be effected by the elevation, on the 
shoulders of science, of various common occupations into skilful 

rofessions. We must, moreover, include in the waste of 
intellect all the ingenuity which debases trades by alliance 
with adulteration and counterfeit production. Mr. Simmonds 
points out “a way to get rich, exemplified in the history 


beyond all question; but when we are warned never to order 
soupe au pain or purée au crotiton except at the Trois Fréres, the 
Caté de Paris, or Vefour's, since everywhere else “all comes from 
the fabrique of Chapellier, from the chiffonnier’s basket, the 
college scrap basket, and the convent slop tub,” we can only 
say, of the altitude Chapellier appears to have attained, that he 
was “by merit raised to that bad eminence.” ‘ 


GRANT’S MEMORIALS OF EDINBURGH CASTLE.* 

= is a pleasant account enough of a very oe place, if 

only the roarings of the Scottish lion were not so often inter- 
posed. And it is curious to see how intermittent Mr. Grant's fits 
of patriotism are. A slight grumbling against King A‘thelstan 
prepares the way for a fierce growl against Edward I. After this 
there is a long silence, till low mutterings are heard in the course 
of the seventeenth century, and at last the rampant beast is 
awakened to full roar by all that pertains to the Union and the 
two Pretenders. What Scotchmen propose to themselves by this 
sort of talk we never could understand. If they merely wish that, 
north of Cheviot, the unicorn should always be placed on the 
dexter side, by all means let them have itso. If they have any real 
local grievances — if Scotland has not her proper share of members, 
or if the Lord-Advocate has too much to do—let them be calmly 
stated and calmly discussed. Possibly, if everybody is fairly 
heard all round, other parts of Great Britain may be found to have 
their grievances too. And certainly one of the best put cases of 
grievance which we ever heard was that of a Norwegian Earldom 
complaining of the hardship of being turned into a Scotch county, 
But if ee wants her kings and parliaments back agai 
Canterbury, York, and Winchester may just as reasonably ask for 
theirs. Nay, Perth and other Scottish towns might rise up and 
demand the redress of their grievances at the hands of Edinburgh, 
Now no sensible Scotchman regrets the Union at his heart; no 
sensible Scotchman fails to see that itis owing to English connexion 
that Scotland is one of the most prosperous countries in the world, 
Such a Scotchman is far too canny really to quarrel with a 
state of things in which the whole British Empire is open to his 
enterprise, while Scotland forms a pleasant little home-preserve 
for himself. You may be sure that such a Scotchman secret] 
chuckles to see Lord Aberdeen Prime Minister, Lord Camp 
Lord Chancellor, or Dr. Tait Bishop of London, while no English- 
man ever presides over the Court of Session, or moderates the 
General Assembly. But this sort of patriotic, or more truly pro- 
vincial, talk still unfortunately pleases Scottish readers, and draws 
cheers from Scottish audiences. It is still thought fine to declaim 
against English usurpations, and to pervert the history of all ages, 
old and new, to find matter for such declamations. There is also 
that ingenious process commented on by Lord Macaulay, by which 
every time that one Scotchman beat another Scotchman is set down 
to the common account of Scottish victories. Finally, as far as 
perversions of history are concerned, Scotchmen have it pretty 
much their own way. Englishmen are commonly well pleased to 
listen to them, and to take their notions of English history from 
David Hume, or from Sir Walter Scott. That William Wallace 
was a faultless hero, and Edward I. a bloody tyrant, is part of the 
orthodox faith of school-girls and under-graduates. Similarly it 
is thought manly and chivalrous to believe, on Scottish testimony, 
in that Queen Mary whom, when living, Scotchmen persecuted 
to prison and banishment, in that Claverhouse whom most con- 
temporary Scotchmen held to be in league with the devil, and in 
those heroes of 1715 and 1745 whom all steady-going Scotchmen 
of their own times looked upon as cut-purses and cut-throats. 
The way in which the English population of Lothian long ago 
separated itself in government and feeling from the rest of Eng- 
land is curious enough in itself; but it has plenty of parallels in 
history. There is something more singular in the way in which 
this English population which alone has made Scotland what it 
is has been content to merge its historical being in that of those 
Celtic neighbours who, till English government enforced peace, 
were its constant rebels and enemies. We quite understand that 
part of Northumberland, when once detached, should be proud of 
its independence. Had accident detached Kent instead of Lothian 
the result would probably have been exactly the same. The odd 
thing is the strange confusion which identifies Robert Bruce—an 
Englishman, or, if anybody else chooses rather to call him so, a Nor- 
man—with the Lochiels and Macgregors of another race and s 
But we suppose the case is hopeless. Lord Macaulay laboured in 
vain to uproot the error, and we have no reason to suppose that 
we shall succeed where he failed. 
But anyhow, let men’s sympathies run as they please, there can 
be no reason for perverting the plain facts of history for twelve or 
thirteen hundred ae together. Mr. Grant may rave as he 
pleases about Charles Edward, but he has no right to say: — 
Carried by gross bribery, the Treaty of Union (every article of which, that 
was in the least beneficial to Scotland, has long since been broken and ex- 
punged) passed at Edinburgh, and the most ancient kingdom in Europe was 
lotted from its map for ever. 

The bribery is likely enough, but the rest of the sentence is 
ungrateful nonsense. It is equally absurd to tell the events of the 
thirteenth century in this way :— 

On the death of Margaret the Maid of Norway, granddaughter of Alexan- 
der III., came the contested succession to the pag between Bruce, Baliol, 


of Le Pére Chapellier, en vieux.”’ Enterprisin 
ingenious, and successful, this old crumb manufacturer a ca 
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and others; and thus to Edward I. of England was given an opportunity of 
advancing, to the Scottish throne, a claim as absurd as it was unfounded, but 
which that ferocious prince prosecuted to the last hour of his life with the , 
most unrelenting barbarity and cruelty. | 

On June 11, 1291, the Castle of Edinburgh, with every place of strength in | 
the kingdom, was unwisely and unwarily placed in the hands of the crafty 
Plantagenet by the numerous claimants of the throne, on the ridiculous — 
pretence that the subject in dispute should be placed in the power of the 

ire. 

se ruce having nobly refused to accept of a diadem abridged of its liberties, 
Edward declared the more facile Baliol to have the sole claim to it. In little 
more than two years after the death of Alexander III. he was crowned king, 
and, in the ensuing November, orders were issued to Sir Radulpho Basset, 
and other captains of the Scottish fortresses, to deliver them into the hands 
of John, King of Scotland. Basset, who was governor only a year, afterwards 
distinguished himself at the battle of Falkirk. 

Baliol, at length filled with shame, became animated with a new spirit, and 
resolved to assert the independence of his crown: he took the field, and in 
1296 the battle of Dunbar was fought, and lost by the Scots. Edward's 
army, which had been reinforced by 15,000 Welsh, and the vassals of Bruce, 
the old Lord of Annandale, took possession of Edinburgh, and laid siege to 
the castle, which for eight days maintained a fruitless defence, till Wednesday, 
June 6, when the garrison were compelled to capitulate, the weather being 
intensely sultry, and their wells having dried up. The unhappy defenders, 
according to old English policy, were ruthlessly put to the sword. 

“Ferocious prince,” “ unrelenting barbarity and cruelty,” are | 
mere abuse, and prove nothing. That Edward advanced any 
claim “to the Scottish throne” is pure fiction. What he 
claimed was to be lord-paramount over the kingdom—a claim 
which, right or wrong, all Scotland acknowledged. The 
flourish about the elder Bruce “nobly refusing to accept,” 
&c., is mere invention. Bruce was the first to appeal to 
Edward, and when the right of Baliol seemed likely to prevail, 
he joined with John Hastings in claiming that the fief should be 
divided. It is plain that nothing could be more for Edward’s 
interest than such division, but he rejected the proposal. Would 
Philip of France have rejected such a proposal from a claimant of 
the Duchy of Aquitaine? We should like to know in whose 
hands, save those of the umpire, the royal castles should have been _ 
put pending the dispute ; and we should like to now how many 
contemporary princes would, like Edward, have honestly given | 
them back when the dispute was settled. The massacre of the 
garrison of ae is a pure fable. “ Vita iis servata est,” ex- 

ressly says Hemingburgh. And if it had happened, it would only | 

ave been retaliation for the “old Scottish practice” of devas- 
tating Northumberland, very much after the fashion of Nana 
Sahib. It is rather too bad that provincial jealousies should, after 
the lapse of between five and six centuries, put forth calumnies 
like these against the greatest prince of his time. 

In earlier times, the fact that some unknown city which pre- 
eeded Edinburgh “was taken in 452 by the Saxons under Octa 
and Ebuse,” is quite beyond us. Hector Boethius takes some 
mythical people northwards about that time, but the Chronicle is 

ilent. Even more marvellous is the following:—“In 934, 
Lothian was again overrun by Athelstan, a Saxon King of the 
Heptarchy (!) whose sword was stained by the blood of his father 
pe brothers (!!)” What Aithelstan did in 937 it might be less 
convenient to mention; but as in 934 (or 933) he went “on 
Scotland,” we suspect he may have got even tarther than Lothian. 
But fancy Aithelstan, in 934, “a King of the Heptarchy!” And 
what can be meant by his sword being stained by the blood of his 
father and brothers? The legend —a mere legend — of the ex- 

ure of Eadwine is the only thing we can think of the least like 
it. That Eadward the Elder died by the hand of his son Aithelstan 
is new to us; but this we do know of him — that not only “ King 
Regnald and all the Northumbrians,” but also, “the King of 
Scots and all the people of Scots, eke the King of Strathclyde 
hese, and all Strathclyde Welsh chose him to father and to 
ord. 

It is a pity that Mr. Grant should have stuffed his little book | 
with this udo-patriotic rubbish, as the essence of it, the 
real history of the Castle of Edinburgh, is pleasantly told enough. | 
Edinburgh Castle, with its grand position, and all that has hap- 

ned there, is indeed worth writing about. Plenty of authentic 

istory has happened in the old town which it commands, and the | 
pages of avowed fiction have given it an interest almost greater than 
that of its history. Between the two there is no need to disfigure 
the story either with reckless inventions about distant times or | 
with events of later days told with all the rancour of partisanship. | 
It is a great comfort to the student of Scottish history that all its | 
events took place within such a singularly narrow geographical 
compass, Everything happened either at Edinburgh or Stirling, 
or at some place which can be seen from Edinburgh or Stirling; 
indeed, we are not sure that, on a very clear day, all the historic 
ints in Scotland may not be seen from Stirling alone. Certainly 
lithgow, Falkirk, and Bannockburn lie most conveniently on 
the road between the two fortresses. But of all these Low 
agra it stands out conspicuously in later Scottish history. 
We say later Scottish history, because Edinbursh was not, for 
a long time, the definite capital of Scotland in the same way 
that London was of England. London has always been | 
the greatest city of England; and if it has not always been | 
the capital, it was, perhaps, really because it was the greatest city. | 
don was, in early times, far too much like an independent | 
Republic to be a convenient royal residence. But London has | 


been the undoubted capital of England ever since the twelfth cen- | 


tury, while Edinburgh cannot be called “ the permanent and undis- 


uted capital of Scotland” before the fifteenth. Mr. Grant himself | 


es the definite accession of Edinburgh to that rank in 1437 
after the murder of James I. at Perth — “ no other place,” he 


| city of that kingdom. Edinburgh is still the seat of 


“affording so much security to the royal person as its almost im- 
regnable Castle.” Here again, is a point of difference from 

ndon. The Tower of London does not at all answer to the 
Castle of a In London the city precedes the fortress— 
at Edinburgh the fortress precedes the city. The Tower of London 
was built by the Conqueror because it was expedient to have 


a royal castle close at hand to keep so great a city in 
order. But the city of Edinburgh owes its origin to the 


castle. A great English king, Eadwine of Northumberland, built 
a castle on an important peint of his northern frontier; a town 
grew up round the castle; and by one of the strangest of changes 
that town— Eadwinesburh—Edinburgh, grew in after ages into 
the capital of Scotland. As a mere fortress, it never became a 
Bishop's see or the site of a great abbey till long after—its 
Bishopric, indeed, was founded only by Charles I. In a place 
which had been Scottish from the beginning this would not prove 
much. The Scottish sees rather great towns. Perth 
had a great monastery, but no Bishopric. Again, there is another 
proof that the greatness of Edinburgh was wholly owing to its 

ition as a fortress and royal residence. Since it has ceased to 

the capital of a separate kingdom, it has ceased to be the greatest 
e Law 
Courts, the resting-place of the regalia; but we need not say 
that in all Sor way respects it has been quite outstripped by 
Glasgow. hether, if all past history had happened as Mr Grant 
would have liked it to happen, Glasgow would have been what it 


_ is, Mr. Grant may settle. As to Edinburgh, a city with its port two 


miles off lacks one of the most important elements of greatness, A 
great city may, like London, be made still greater by being the 

litical head of a great country; but a well-placed city, like New 

ork or Amsterdam, can rise to greatness without such help. Had 
Winchester remained the capital of England, Winchester would 
undoubtedly have been greater and London smaller than it now is, 
but their present positions would not have been reversed. They. 
would probably have stood in much the same relation that Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, Washington and New York, stand to ono 
another. In a kingdom, or a consolidated State of any kind, it is 
undoubtedly a gain to place the seat of government in the greatest 


| city of the country; but in a Federation it is eminently the contrary. 


But this does not affect the natural law as to the growth of great 
cities, which political influences affect only in a slight degree. 
Glasgow, by its own power, has risen to be one of the first cities 
of the empire. Edinburgh, without its Courts, its University, and 
its honorary rank as capital, would be nothing. 


LES MISERABLES.* 


Dog ecgeeny* there are few persons who have not had, at some 
time or other in their lives, to listen in resignation to the 
narrative of 2 garrulous rustic. They want to come at the facts of 
the case, and to know the end of his story. But their informant 
is in no hurry to gratify this natural curiosity. Nothing will 
induce him to quicken his pace. He will not pass a brick wall, or 
a windmill, without inflicting on his hearer its entire history in 
minute detail. The bricks are white and not red, and came yf 
the neighbouring fields, and the wall stands on the left of the 
roadside, as you turn to go up the hill. The windmill is white, 
with sails painted green, and the miller’s name is Clodhopper, and 
he supplies the whole parish with flour. Imagine this wearisome 
prolixity associated with the charm of an exquisite style, and you 
are reading M. Victor Hugo, as he condescends to manifest him- 
self in his latest literary avatar. In Les Misérables we have the 
maximum of digression with the minimum of direct advance. To 


, English readers it will seem that the illustrious author is con- 
| structing his work upon the principle of one of the most popular 


of our nursery rhymes, Between the personages of his story and 


| the series of dissolving views which he exhibits, there is just as 
/ much —and, indeed, just the same—connexion as exists between 
the “cat that worried the mouse,” or “the cow with a crumpled 
| horn,” and the immortal edifice reared by Jack. We wade on 


through page after page of irrelevant and collateral matter, 
hanging together by a loose and meagre thread. We forgot 
whence we started, and the characters whose acquaintance we 
made in the earlier stages of the journey. Monseigneur Bienvenu 
is already a dim tradition of the past, and Fantine a ghost. The 
horrors of the bagne and the agonizing writhings of the lorette 
appear like an ugly dream. Jean Valjean, who counts more lives 
than the most favoured of the feline race, survives—to undergo, of 
course, a fresh metamorphosis for the purpose of connecting 
volume ii. with volume ili. Meanwhile, new fi crowd the 
canvas. For Fantine, we have her daughter Cosette, and Cosette 
must have a lover, and sv the necessity for Marius arises. M. 
Victor Hugo is long in coming to the birth of his hero. He 
cannot bring forth, or rather he cannot provide him with that con- 
dition precedent of existence, a father, without indulging in a 
hundred and fifty pages of eloquent rhapsody about the Battle of 
Waterloo. Then, when he has fairly launched the youth, he has 
so much to say about the company that his grandfather kept, and 
the company that Marius himself kept, and the secret societies of 
Paris during the days of the reaction, that there is little p 

made in love-making. The dawn of the passion is depicted with 
great force and delicacy, but as yet we have got no farther, and 
throughout the two volumes to which Marius lends his name, the 


lovers have not yet exchanged a single word. In an artistic 
* Les Misérables. Vols. 111—VI. Par Victor Hugo, 
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a of view it is not to regret this tendency on the | the part of the cloister to the respect and of the world ; perhap 
i part of M. Victor Hugo to go careering off from one episode to | but we do not remember to have found any advocate taking such whole ; 
- another. If this work is to Te considered as a whole, its interest | high ground as M. Hugo, whose rhapsodies, if they mean anything, weakn 
— is tly impai the continual distractions to which the | place the prayers of the nuns on the same level as the Atonement. review 
=e. er is subjected. Tf, on the other hand, the intention of its | The progress in the main story of Les Misérables may be briefly ate 
oe author is to present a disconnected series of pictures, in which the | sketched. Jean Valjean, who at the end of the second volume far-fet 
—— sombre side of French society is reflected, it would be better to | had just man to elude his enemies, is retaken, and consigned to how sk 
a keep the several instalments of his mammoth novel entirely | the es of Toulon, where he saves the life of a sailor with the a whol 
Sa ge The intermingling of old characters with new, the | utmost gallantry, and afterwards escapes. His next exploit is to who tu 
sudden re-entry of some personage our interest in whom has man 
— long since evaporated, instead of ing as a link of connexion, is | the vile Thénardiers. Bringing the child with him to Paris, he lives: exigen 
ae prodactive of nothing but jumble and confusion. a life there of the utmost privacy, but is suddenly unearthed by much 
-§ Before speaking of the main action of the story, we may devote a | his old adversary Javert, police officer. Upon this, a most neatn¢ 
eee i few words to the episodic portion of Les Misérables, which is perhaps | exciting chase ensues, which ends in a wonderful feat on the part irit, 
a 4 more characteristic than any other of M. Victor Hugo’sidiosyncrasy. | of the ex-convict, who, with the child in his arms, scales a stone af tou 
So The chapters on Waterloo are remarkable, not so much for the | wall and drops down on the other side, into the garden of the from / 
oe graphic _— they give of that memorable struggle, as for the | convent Petit Picpus. Fortunately for him, the ener of the pardot 
: 4 insight they afford into the mind of the writer. M. Victor Hugo’s | establishment is an old acquaintance; and though he is naturally the st 
| version of the famous reply made by Cambronne when summoned | surprised to see the ex-mayor of N.-sur-N., in which ity It is 
a to surrender has already met with an official denial in the pages of | alone he had known him, burglariously invading a convent at the speak 
Se i the Moniteur. We in England can afford to smile at his trans- | dead of night, he harbours and conceals him. Ultimately, he: undery 
= parent attempt to depreciate the genius of Welli When he | agrees to pass him off as his brother; but in order to impose suc- known 
oe i calls Waterloo a first-class battle gained by a second-rate general, | cessfully on the Prioress, it is necessary to get him first conveyed pod 
we do not care to inquire, still less to dispute, his classification of | beyond the convent walls. This is just the kind of problem which vanish 
: battles or generals. It is far more interesting to note the attitude | the ingenuity of M. Victor Hugo delights to solve. The child cam imagii 
which he, in common with other politicians of the liberal school, | be easily carried out in Fauchelevent’s basket; but how is the roofs, | 
adopts in speaking of Napoleon. There is this peculiarity attaching | redoubtable Jean Valjean to pass the porter's wicket without trees t 
to that great name—that in the mouth of Frenchmen it does not | detection? It happened that one of the sisters had just died in net 
serve as an index of political views. We can safely predict how | the odour of extreme sanctity, and the Prioress, determining to ae 
an Englishman, imbued with high Tory notions, will speak of | bury her secretly under the chapel altar, called in the assistance . the tr 
Cromwell; and, conversely, from the terms he uses of the great | of the gardener and gravedigger, Fauchelevent. It is agreed every 
Protector his political sympathies may be correctly inferred. But between them, that the law which forbade intramural interments heart, 
= Napoleon’s is not one of these test-names. His glory seems to | shall be for once evaded, and that into the bier which the Govern- Lower 
— paralyse the judgment of his countrymen. There is in it a subtle ment sends for the remains of the deceased nun shall be placed, fae 
= appeal to the national vanity against which no convictions are | not the precious remains, but earth and bricks. Of this circum= them, 
= proof. The most enlightened and sincere among them, when they | stance Jean Valjean avails himself to escape. He is carried out in the 
= come to pass judgment on the great Emperor, give an uncertain | in the coffin intended for the body of Mére Crueifixion. Fauche~ its m 
& sound. M. Victor Hugo is no exception to this tendency. He is event, who had pierced some holes to enable him to breathe, Ww 
-_ too true to his own political creed to approve Napoleon’s policy— | follows the supposed corpse to the cemetery, having promised his by ) 
2a ae nay, he even goes so far as to say that the misery of which he was | friend todisinter him at the earliest opportunity. The gravedigger indiv 
— an the cause kindled the wrath of Heaven for his overthrow; but he | at the cemetery is an old drinking chum of his, whom he can volu 
§ is too much of a Frenchman not to speak of him with ardent easily get rid of by an offer of liquor. What is his horror, om creet 
admiration. He rises to curse, and ends by blessing. What arriving at the gates, to be joined by an utter stranger who carries yeas: 
should be reprobation turns insensibly to panegyrie. Rather than | in his hand a spade! His old friend had died the night before, Leat 
Seer admit that the hero met with his match at Waterloo, he takes | and this was his suecessor. This is just one of those dramatic laws 
ee refuge in a hazy and unmeaning fatalistic theory. Another train surprises which M. Hugo is so great in preparing. It is impossible he i 
a of events was preparing, in which Napoleon had no part. He had | for the reader not to share the electrie thrill which this discovery, he 1 
been denounced at the bar of the Infinite, and his fall decided. 7 | sent through poor old Fauchelevent. After vainly trying to decoy dem 
génait Dieu. Had he survived Waterloo, he would have been an | the new gravedigger to the neighbouring café, the cunning old If M 
anachronism in Europe. And yet, so inconsistent is M. Victor fellow succeeding in abstracting from his co: ion the ticket test 
Hugo with the theory enunciated in these grandiloquent phrases, which authorized him to work in the cemetery after a certain hour, The 
that we find him in the next breath ascribing the fall of Napoleon | and while the latter moves off to find it, Fauchelevent disinters citis 


te simple accident. Had the lad who guided Bulow brought the 
Prussians out of the forest of Soignes a little to the right instead 
of the left, the Emperor would have won, and the face of the nine- 
teenth century been different. In other words, the irreversible 
decrees of Providence depend on the discretion of little Flemish 
shepherd boys. Surely, if Waterloo was the foregone conclusion 
that M. Hugo represents, he is not at liberty to apply a second 
salve to the wounded amour propre of his nation by ascribing it 
indifferently to chance. 

Equally ambiguous is his attitude on a social question, which is 
discussed in a long parenthesis—viz. the monastic system. Having 
covertly sneered at everything connected with the particular con- 
vent he describes—at the dirty habits, the vain repetitions, the 
e ted penances of the nuns—and pointedly mentioned that in 
five years three of the sisters went mad, M. Hugo, with many pro- 
fessions of respect for the institution, passes on to consider the 
philosophy of the conventual system in the abstract. The con- 
clusion at which he arrives betrays a whimsical compromise of 
judgment. From the point of view of history, reason, and truth, 
the system stands condemned; but, inasmuch as a question of 
liberty is involved in the right which all possess to bury them- 
selves alive, M. Victor Hugo thinks it enti to respectful con- 
sideration, The monastery, he says, is the spas A the formula, 
Egalité, Fraternité, and as such he gives it his modified sympathy. 
But this is not all. The chief occupation of the cloister is prayer, 
and for prayer, as an exercise of the highest faculties of man, 
Hugo has a great admiration. He frankly admits that it is the 
amount of intellect mingling in these heavenward aspirations 
which, in his eyes, gives them their sublimity. “ Leibnitz priant, 
cela est grand; Voltaire adorant, cela est beau.” The sincere but 
narrowminded devotees of the convent Petit Picpus are the very 
reverse of an intellectual giant on his knees. Some other element 
of sublimity, therefore, must be found to include their case. And it 
is this—they pray for those who never pray. It is the abnegation 
of self which 


gives the cloister its dignity. But more than this, 
there is a notion of expiation involved init. M. Hugo works this 
idea ug” a curious parallel, supposed to be instituted in the mind 
of Jean Valjean, between his own life at the bagnes and that of 
these pious women. Both are lives of suffering—in both cases 
there is acivildeath. There is equal torture, with this difference— 
that in the one case it is self-inflicted. In both a work of expiation 
is going forward ; but, while the hardened criminal expiates his 
own offences, the innocent woman expiates in her own person the 


the body of his friend. If the scene outside the coffin is exciting, 
that within its sides is one in which M. Hugo revels. In the 
chapter called “Entre Quatre Planches,” the sensations of the 
buried alive are described with all the vivid minuteness of a 
master. The solemn tones of the priest, and the mse of the 
acolyte, are faintly wafted down to his ear. The fall of the holy 
water on the outside of the coffin is noted within. One last 
ejaculation, “ Requiescat in pace” —one last response in the child’s 
voice, ‘‘ Amen’’—and then a thundering rattle on the coffin-lid, as 
the earth, in spite of all Fauchelevent’s attempts to distract his 
comrade’s attention, descends. Improbable, and even farcical, as are 
the whole of the incidents, this scene is full of wonderful effects. 

There is nothing so riveting in the two succeeding volumes. 
Marius, whose pedigree is so gratuitously involved in the story of 
Waterloo, is the child of an officer in the Imperial service who 
was left for dead on the field of battle, but who afterwards re- 
covered. He is brought up by his grandfather, a bo is of 
the old school, imbued with all the ideas of the eighteenth 
century, and loathing the name of Napoleon. Never i 
to see his father, Marius ws up to manhood in ignor- 
ance of all but his name. t the Colonel dies one fine day, 
and the story of his bravery and excellence is told by one 
of his friends to his son. Out of this arises a quarrel be= 
tween the grandfather and grandson, and the latter quits im 
dudgeon the house which his father was never permitted to enter. 
Henceforth he is enrolled among Les Misérables, and a very, 
favourable specimen he presents of the class. Not so his i 
who occupy the next room to his own wretched — the 
whilome Thénardiers, who represent Les Misérables in the other 
sense of the word. Misery, says M. Hugo, is a crucial test of 
nature, out of which the feeble come infamous, the strong 
sublime. This is the text which the author intends to illustrate 
by the contrast of Marius and the miscreant Thénardiers. While 
suffering only braces the former to exertion, and brings out the 
higher and purer of his nature, misery drives the latter to 
degradation and villany, which culminates in @ conspiracy to 
murder Jean Valjean, whom they have recognised as the rick 
patron of Cosette. Their evil intentions are frustrated by Marius, 
who has had a convenient trou-Judas through which to observe 
them, and summons and his myrmidons. As an ex- 
citing piece of narrative uet-apens is a worthy pendant to 
the Mock Funeral. 

At this stage of the melodrama the curtain is again lowered. 


sins of others. Certainly, enthusiasts have advanced many claims on 


With four fresh volumes yet awaiting notice from) us, it would 
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_ @ pungent odour of vitality about the four hundred embodied an 
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perhaps be premature to indulge in criticism of the work as a 
whole; but it.is impossible not to be struck with the lamentable 
weaknessof the plot, so far as it is carried in the volumes now under 
review. If the story were a good one, its interest must needs evapo- 
ate between one long digression and another. The incidents are 
far-fetched, and though some of the situations are really dramatic, as 
how should they not be in the hand of M. Hugo ? there is throughout 
a wholesale violation of probability. Of all policemen, it is Javert 
who turns up in Paris— of all gardeners, Fauchelevent—always the 
man you would least expect, but the most convenient for the 
exigencies of the narrative. In spite of these blemishes, there is 
much to admire. It is superfluous to speak of the purity and 
neatness of the style. There are passages breathing the noblest 
irit, with a sustained loftiness of tone. There are others full 
of touching pathos. One of the latter acquires peculiar interest 
from the circumstances under which it is penned. We shall be 
oned for attempting the translation. Hugo is speaking of 

the streets of Paris: — 

It is now many years since the author of this book, forced-regretfully to 
speak of himself, has been absent from Paris. Since he left it, Paris has 
undergone a transformation. A new city has risen, ia a certain sense, un- 
known to him. ... . For himself he knows not New Paris, and writes with 
the precious illusions of Old Paris before his eyes. It is a solace to dream | 
that some of the old familiar sights still remain behind, and that all has not | 
vanished. In ing to and fro in your native land, are apt to 
imagine that the streets are an object of indifference, that the windows, the 
roofs, the gateways, are nothing to you, that the walls are strangers, the 
trees the first that chance to offer, that the houses you never entered concern 
you not, that the pavement you tread is mere stone. Later, when you are 
there no longer, you discover that those streets are dear to you, you feel the 
want of those roofs, those windows, those doors, you yearn for those walls, 
the trees are your darlings, the houses you never entered you-were entering 
every day — in a word, you have left part of your afiections, part of your 
heart, part of yourself, on those flagstones. The scenes you see no longer, 
perhaps will never see again, but whose image you cherish, are invested with 
a melancholy charm, come back to you with the sadness of a ghost, become 
to you another Holy Land, the form as it were of France; and you love 
them, and call them up with the tenacity of one who will admit no change 
in them, clinging to the features of your native land as a child to the face of 
its mother. 


We noticed, in our first review of this work, the attacls made 
by M. Hugo on society as an engine for the oppression of the 
individual. It is a relief to find less of this vein in the succeeding 
volumes. But if the negative and destructive side of the author’s 
creed be kept out of sight, the positive side is very explicitly 
reasserted. He has still the same uncompromising faith in man. 
Leave him to himself, invade not his prerogative by arbitra 
laws and distinctions of class, and there is no perfection of which 
he is not capable. Give him light, and however fallen or degraded, 
he will work out his own self-regeneration. The grandeur of 
democracy consists in its withholding nothing from humanity. 
If M. Victor Hugo desires to bring his political Pelagianism to the 
test of practical experience, let him glance across the Atlantic. 
There he will see a democracy “withholding nothing” from its 
citizens— not even their own most cherished and venerable 
institutions, 


THE BICENTENARY.*® 


O-MORROW will be the two hundredth anniversary of the 
day marked in the Nonconformist calendar as “ Black Bar- 
tholomew;” and thanks to the lapse of the “eleven days” 
ruthlessly filched from our indignant great-grandsires by the 
change of style in 1752, the saint’s day falls this year, as then, 
upon a Sunday. So opportune a coincidence will doubtless add 
extra point and loudness to the drummings ecclesiastic which 
five thousand conventicles are concerting, we are told, in com- 
memoration of the barbarous ejection from the Church of England 
of “two thousand” godly witnesses. Already have fitful notes 
been suffered to warn us of the tuning of the orchestra for 
the full polemical crash; and fiy-sheets from the pamphleteering 
press put us to some extent in anticipatory possession of the 
programme of the great Congregationist Jubilee. A notable 
sign of our utilitarian age is the predominant practice of using up 
the historic relics of the past, true or counterfeit, as raw material 
for new fabrics of political or polemical manufacture. The cupidity 
of his late mightiness Mehemet Ali was sorely tempted by ‘the 
sacrilegious prospectus of a French eompany of resurrectionists for 
converting the waste adipocere and adust cerements of mummied 
Sprtans into millions’ worth of marketable candles and paper. 
hy notrake up the ghostly residua of our domestic martyrs, if such 
venerated phosphates can be applied at a profit to fertilize the well- 
igh sterile and exhausted fields of sectarian animosity? Hasnot 
His Most Catholic Holiness recently sent all the way to Japan for 
a supply of the same stimulating material? and shall the Papal 
Propaganda enjoy the undisturbed monopoly of a discovery so 
inventive, and of so roaring an attendant traffic? It is true that 
rather a mythic air and a musty smell hang about these resuscitated 
relics of by-gone religionism. While their genuineness is being 
submitted to the chemistry of fact, and their virtue undergoing 
the analysis of history er experiment, much of the ammonia of 
their sanctity is in danger of evaporating. It is too highly volati- 
lized for the eoarse tests of modern realism. There was, no doub 


bustling * apmiaan who, in the train of their exultant Pontiff, swelled 
the saintly procession in honour of the martyred twenty-seven of 


* Bicentenary Lectures. Leeds Series. 1862 


Nagasaki. More than fifty-fold a “thousand voices pat 
sweet,” ” in tumultuous Te e the 
mighty fabric of St. Peter's reel under their swell of sound, and 
spoke to the world of a present, vital, tenacious influence—a power,a 
policy, and a design. But what thinking individual in the universe— 
—_ _— that vociferous multitude not raised above a fool — 
what priestly processionist not blinded into a fanatic, but secretly 
winked at the whole thing as a flimsy pretext, a transparent 
mockery, an unreal text to so many vapoury es, @ tinsel 
pageant of the past simulated but to cloak the subtle and far- 
casting schemes of the present? Let.the dust lie undisturbed 
in the sepulchres that the hypocritical zeal of centuries has 
whitened. We prefer, for our part, to:fight with flesh and blood— 
to march, under true and unfurled banners, with the open war-cry 
of our cause. We had rather see His Holiness nail his non 
possumus to the mast, and fight stanchly his old ark to the death, 
than seek to befool us with his travesty of the past, or frighten 
us with his spectres of the dead. 

Our curiosity has been aroused by the announcement of the 
celebration organized to come off throughout the length and 
breadth of the land to-morrow; and we are interested in ascer- 


| taining what are the principles which are to lay claim to this honour- 


able ancestry in the past, and identify themselves with the men and 
the ideas that this Bicente is instituted to commemorate. 
Are we, in the first instance, still to continue to swallow without 
scruple the enormous dose of figures “ as before,” which our modern 
hagiolegists persist in forcing upon our incredulous stomachs? 
Cologne may be expected sooner to give the whole of her 
eleven thousand virgins than the Dissenters of the day to abate one 
unit of the traditional “ two thousand ” who make the noble army 
of nonconforming This ration rests upon nothing 
better than the shamelessly cooked catalogue of the younger 
Calamy, and no more deserves quarter as a piece of historical 
evidence than do the more guileless, but not less intrinsically 
fabled, statistics of Foxe. Setting aside, as it is of course our 
duty to do, those six hundred who were expelled their livings 
as mere interlopers, in order to re-institute the rightful possessors, 
it is doubtful if anything like a thousand actually withdrew at 
the time from their churches and parsonages; and of these not a 
few were permitted subsequently to recant their resolution, and to 
recover shelter once more under the shadow of the Establishment. 
Restitution was, in the case of those episcopalian clergy who had 
been ejected under the Commonwealth for refusing the Seottish 
Covenant, no more than the merest act of justiee. And to exact of 
the whole of the irregularly intruded ministers a test of their alle- 
giance to the Church whose bread they had eaten and still claimed 
to eat, was but a consistent and necessary measure of precaution. 
The fact of its acceptance by the majority proves that no 
violent antipathy to being stipendiaries of the State ruled the 
Presbyterian conscience. <A limited number, many of whom were 
too deeply compromised by their political, no less than their 
religious antecedents, resigned rather than comply. 

It is easy to depict, as the little imen volume of lectures 
by Leeds ministers has aimed at depicting, moving and har- 
rowing pictures of that day of perplexity and grief, when from 
hundreds of snug parsonages the pastors in possession were driven 
away, none knew whither. We admit the suffering, and it must 
have been a melancholy day for many a wife and child. But sadder 
had been the scenes, and more sweeping the clearance, which many 
aconscience among their number might recall, when six times asmany 
victims had been turned out of the same doors, superior in learn- 
ing, station, virtue, and integrity, as in legal title and investiture. 
Not to speak of the Cathedral and University clergy —not far short 
between them of two thousand men—there can be little doubt that 
— of five thousand episcopally ordained and legally beneficed 
clergymen were summarily deprived, under the Presbyterian rule, 


ope 
when so many pulpits are telling the tale of the heroism and the 
sufferings of i6b2, the horrors of a generation before will not be 
utterly forgotten ? What was, in effect, the second martyrdom but 
the Nemesis of the first ? 


the only clear an’ 
njoyed by. ~~ and mali Royalist and Churchman 
enjo y tist ignant, i _ 
to mention Anabaptist and Socinian, Romanist and Quaker — 
under the mild rule of the regnant and jubilant Presbytery! 
The very name of toleration had aboage outlend to rouse the true 
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of their rectories, curacies and entire professional means of subsist- 
ence. In few cases was the miserable pittance of a fifth of their emoe- 
luments ever faithfully doled out to these numerous sufferers. Many 
eminent divines languished in prison or in the hulks on the river; 
some were shipped off to the lentetions or to Algerine captivity ; 
while not only were the deprived prelatists forbidden, under severe 
—— to read, even in private, the formularies of their religion, 
ut even to employ them in the tuition of youth was 
as an indictable offence. No wonder that under privations 
and persecutions such as rest upon the amplest historical evi- 
dence, the list of survivors of that sequestration should have 
dwindled, in the interval before the ‘Moneschy was restored, 
| 
But we are now asked to assist at the solemn canonization of 
these —- as a holocaust at the shrine of toleration and 
liberty. Such is act the first in the burlesque of history and fact 
which is being rehearsed for this festival of voluntaryism. The 
roll of those witnesses against tyranny is filled, the nonconforming 
lecturers of Leeds assure us, by those in our day who “ utter in the 
| 
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Presbyterian to frenzy—this “White Devil,” as the furious 
Edwards, of the Ganyrena, loved to call it, who also vented the 
wrath of his upon the more liberal Independents in an 
atrocious diatribe entitled, “The Casting Down of the last and 
strongest Hold of Satan, or a Discourse against Toleration.” 
The original leaven of spiritual exclusiveness and aggrandize- 
ment which made Milton recognize in “new Presbyter ” but “old 
priest writ ,” bursts out, even now, more naively than 
appositely, in the too candid description given at Leeds by the 
Tey. E. R. Conder of Puritanism “in its highest development,” 
as “no longer crushed and despised, but militant and triumphant, 
seizing both the sword and the sceptre, and setting its hee! on the 
necks of its enemies.” Is this to be the rallying cry of the new 
Nonconformist crusade, and are the manes of the dead to go forth, 
sword in hand, like the spectral twins, in the van of the avenging 
hosts ? 

Is the blood of these martyrs supposed to cry from the dust 
for modern schemes of Comprehension, as against the arbitrary 
and tyrannical Act of Uniformity P Let it be remembered 
what part had been taken by these enemies to religious 
tests in enforcing a conformity as strict, and guarded by 

nalties ten times more onerous, in the shape of the Solemn 

e and the Directory. A uniformity of their own some- 
how failed to shock them with a sense of sin. And now, 
when fortune or popular di had turned the tables upon 
the men of the Covenant and the Engagement, who so suppliant 
for a place, even the lowest, within the door of preferment ? 
Relax the formularies and subscriptions just sufficiently to let in 
the denominations that lie upon the threshold, and all will be 
quiet and contented. Are we to believe that the Puritans of 1662, 
once confirmed in possession of the interior, would not, as of old, 
have rapidly pushed their victory to the destruction of every 
element distinctive of the Church, until the whole fabric, bereft of 
every bond of union, fell to pieces like a pillar of sand? So little 
had even Baxter and his more moderate section disguised their 
policy of throwing overboard the pretence of comprehension when 
once it had served the turn of securing their position within the 
pale, that he was forced into nonconformity by the sheer alterna- 
tive of openly swallowing his _ revious proclamation of 
No-compromise, and with it the hope of further puritanizing the 
Establishment from within. Tests of their own, and even a liturgy 
of Baxter’s own, they had no scruple in enforcing, so ignorant 
were they of the grievance against which their bleeding consciences 
are now evoked in testimony—the “yoke of human authority over 
faith and conscience.” 


Strangest of all, however, is the pretence that these men rise in 
witness against the wrong of “State endowment of religion.” Is 
the Liberation Society, are the Independents serious, when they 
blazon forth this act of self-immolation as a living protest against 
the heresy of a national establishment? “The great majority of 
us hold views which as sternly forbid our accepting State pay for 
our ministry as our submitting our faith and worship to State 
authority!” What business have they, then, with the objects of 
the commemoration? So far from sharing the squeamishness of 
modern Voluntaries about Erastianism, the whole point of their 
struggle in 1662 was how to secure and monopolize the preferments 
which luck or their own sagacity had put into their hands. Their 
sole claim upon our sympathy or indignation was the sufferings 
entailed upon them by the loss of these coveted and ill-gotten 
spoils. If the endowments of the Church are to be once more 
scrambled for by the sects, let their policy be manfully avowed, 
and their organization logically defined. If the moderate Dis- 
senters, as before, choose to be made the catspaw of a secularist 
clique, and claw boldly at the fire, that the chestnuts may be 
picked up by cooler and more wary hands, let them prepare 
to g° through their part. But let them not be taken aback 
at the consequences. The fate of their fathers will be theirs. The 
present annive will not pass without having taught them, if 
they will but it, one salutary, though unexpected, lesson. 
Political arts, cloaked under the chicanery of religious profession, 
have at no time prospered. The concordat between Presbyterians 
and Independents for Church spoil on the one side, and republican 
prs on the other, was not slow in bringing ruin upon both, 

ut-manceuvred by those they sought to dupe, a laughing-stock 
to those they hoped to set down by an air of Guperior sanctity, 
the would-be Machiavels of the pulpit entailed upon themselves 


ROBINSON'S ITALIAN SCULPTURE.* 


iv is no new subject of complaint that the majority of sculpture 
galleries, though they are full of casts and copies of the famoug 
works of antique art, and though they admit the master-pieces of 
Canova and the modern school, are a perfect blank so far as con- 
cerns the great Italian schools of the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance. Those who had been fortunate enough to visit Italy were 
never tired of talking about the Pisani and Donatello, John of 
Bologna and Verrocchio; but it is scarcely too much to say that no 
up, or frieze, or figure, bearing one of these renowned names 
ad ever crossed the Alps to a northern gallery. Even while 
enthusiasts were collecting and worshipping every fragment of the 
earliest pictorial art of Italy, so as to trace the complete suc- 
cession of the maturity of Raffaelle from the first promise of 
Cimabue, people were content to regard the sculpture of Michael 
Angelo as though, without precursors or rivals, it had sprung 
like Pallas fully armed from the head of Zeus. And this, 
in spite of the apocryphal story, copied hundreds of times 
from old Vasari, that the first spark of the reviving art 
of Italy was struck when the sculptor Nicola Pisano accidentally 
discerned the beauties of the bas-relief of an antique sarco- 
phagus in the Campo Santo of his native city. Whether or no 
Sculpture was the first of the arts to awake from the long trance 
of Byzantine conventionalism, yet, at least, we now know that it 
marched pari passu with its sister, Painting, when the development 
had once begun. We owe it to the authorities of the South Ken- 
sington Museum, and especially, we believe, to the energetic super- 
intendent of the art-collections in that institution, that at last we 
have in London a fair representation of the Italian sculpture of the « 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance. The missing link between 
ancient and modern sculpture is now supplied. It may be asked, 
indeed, with wonder, why the works o Phidias and Scopas are 
kept at the British Museum, while those of Ghiberti and Michael 
Angelo are at Brompton, and those of Thorwaldsen, Gibson, and 
Marochetti are nowhere? We have, as yet, no complete glypto- 
thek in England; indeed, we may say that we have no sculpture 
gallery at all. But, thanks to Mr. Robinson, we have, at any 
rate, as fine a collection of specimens of the intermediate period of 
the glyptic art as is to be found out of Italy; and we must be 
grateful for such mercies as we have. 


The volume now before us is a descriptive and partially illus- 
trated catalogue of the works of the Italian Sculpture of the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance, which have been recently 
collected at South Kensington. The author, Mr. Robinson, 
knows his subject well, and has executed his task with consider- 
able ability. In an interesting introduction, he refers, but too 
briefly, to the special merits of the Christian sculpture of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries in Western Europe, but argues 
that “in Italy alone the art attained to a perfection worthy of 
comparison with the antique.” Few, perhaps, except the fanatical 
admirers of the sculpture of Chartres and Wells, will controvert 
this assertion. As an officer of the South Kensington Museum, 
Mr. Robinson speaks with weight when he deplores the distinction 
that has grown up in modern times between the sculptor proper 
and the decorative carver; between, as he rather barbarously 
expresses it, “ the artist-sculptor” and “the ornamentist-sculptor. 


In former times (he says) the sculptor nearly always was more or less a prac- 
tical artisan and an architect; whilst architects, by special profession, were 
as usually skilled in the art of sculpture. Habitually accustomed to design 
and superintend the erection of edifices, they often executed the decorative 
detail with their own hands, or modelled them in clay or stucco, to be worked 
out by their pupils or assistants. Nor was this all ; it was no uncommon 
thing for the very furniture even, the chairs, “cassoni,” beds, &c., of an 
Italian palace to be designed by the sculptor-architect or “ protomastro,” who 
also may have carved the bust of the master of the house, the bas-relief pic- 
ture for his private devotions, and finally, his tomb in the family chapel, 
gorgeous with the richest arabesques, allegorical figures, armbrial devices, 
&c., and the solemn effigy of the defunct ; all of which various works were car- 
ried out with equal carefulness and love. It never occurred to the artist of the 
revival to think architectural ornamentation beneath his dignity ; on the 
contrary, the greatest sculptors have left us imens of their genius in this 
branch — Desiderio, Rossellino, Benedetto Rovezzano, Cellini; surely 
eee eee gladly trod, no modern craftsman need dis- 

in to follow. 


Undoubtedly the collection of adequate specimens of the lesser as 
well as the greater works of these artists and their contemporaries 


a twofold disappointment. Their spiritual pretensions had first to | 
succumb to the rude dictation of the revolutionary men of the | 
sword; and their last desperate clutch at political and material | 
advantages availed them nothing against a Loyalist reaction, | 
destined in its turn to fall by the innate political vices of the 
Stuarts— but which for a time succeeded chiefly because it was 
provoked by their own excesses, and by a popular contempt en- 
ndered by their duplicity and illiberality. The fall of the 
Puritans was not without its features of respectability, and their 
unishment may be viewed with the pity which suffering will never | 
fail to call forth. But to parade them as martyrs to a conviction | 
of conscience, and to celebrate their apotheosis as the triumph of | 
disinterested spirituality over mercenary greed —to describe their | 
cause as that of the disenthralment of religion from creeds and | 
dogmas, and their cry as that of the voluntary principle against | 
organized endowments — is an outrage upon fact, and an ailront 
to the intelligence of our day. | 


is a proper function of the South Kensington Museum. It remains 
now to be told how Mr. Robinson has been able to acquire in so 
short a time, and for so comparatively moderate an expenditure, the 
really valuable collection of which the catalogue is before us. 


The nucleus of this collection was the purchase by Government 
in 1854 of a number of original models by some of the great Ita- 
lian artists, which had come into the possession of the Gherardini 
family at Florence. Other specimens of sculpture were obtained 
from different quarters, and, at last, in 1860, Mr. Robinson him- 
self purchased out of the Gigli-Campana collection, for the’ sum 
of 5,836/., about eighty-five of the best pieces of sculpture and 
majolica which it contained. In this way the choicest. treasures 
of the medieval section of the-much vaunted Campana collection 
were secured for this country. Of the antique marbles, vases, and 
bronzes, the larger part went ultimately to Russia; while the 


* Italian Sculpture of the Middle Ages and Period of the Revival of Art. 
A Descriptive Catalogue of the Works F resoaer the above Section of the South 
Kensington Museum, with additional Illustrative Notices. By J.C. Robinson, 
F.S.A. London: Chapman & Hall. 1862. ‘ 
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residue, comprising 11,835 objects, was bought by the French 
Government for the enormous price of 4,360,440 francs. Of all the 
twelve classes, however, into which the collection was divided, 
only two—those of antique jewellery and of ancient terra-cottas— 
were perfect and complete when they passed into French 


possession. 

Mr. Robinson’s catalogue is, of course, arranged chronologically. 
One of the earliest specimens in the Museum is, perhaps, the most 
truly beautiful of the whole series, It is a marble statuette of an 
archangel (No. 5,800), which must have served as the angle-shaft 
of a pulpit. Itis ascribed to one of the Pisani, in the latter half of 
the thirteenth century. A woodcut given of it does not, however, 
do justice to its beautiful expression and its masterly drapery. 
There are, besides, several other figures of saints belonging 
evidently to the same Pisan school. The next stage of Italian 
sculpture is illustrated by an alto-relievo in marble, “8 
senting the Annunciation (wrongly called a Salutation by Mr. 
Robinson), which comes from Santa Croce, at Florence. The 
author points out that the Pisan imitation of the antique has 
given in this Florentine work to the more dramatic and 
expressional art of Giotto and Orcagna. This is dated approxi- 
mately as between 1300 and 1320. Various other statues and 
reliefs, of inferior interest, complete the series of the fourteenth 
century specimens, In the next century, we have some accredited 
works of Jacopo della Quercia, Lorenzo Ghiberti, Donatello, 
Desiderio da Settignano, Rossellino, Verrocchio, Pollaiuolo, and 
Matteo Civitale, besides many by unknown artists. By the first 
of these sculptors there is a charming group, 3 feet 2 inches high, 
of the Virgin and Child, in terra-cotta. | his other works to be 
seen here are in terra-cotta—one of them being a set of panels, in 
that material, inlaid in the front of a cassone, or chest. of gilt 
wood. Della Quercia was the sculptor of the wel. known 
fountain in the piazza of Siena. Two alti-relievi, also in terra- 
cotta, representing respectively the Crucifixion and the birth 
of St. John the Baptist, are credited to the famous Ghiberti. 
It is scarcely fair to exhibit the wooden core (No. 5,892) of 
astatue which was originally finished with an outer coating, now 
wholly disappeared, of gesso priming. Several unnamed works in 
wood, terra-cotta, and marble, bring us to Donatello. By him we 
have a very fine bas-relief in marble of “ Our Lord in the Tomb 
sustained by Angels.” This Mr. Robinson calls a dossale, and 
explains as an altar-frontal. The word, however, means not an 
altar-front, but the back, or reredos, of an altar —in other words, 
what is commonly called in English, “an altar-piece.” Another 
work, a frieze, representing “The Charge to St. Peter,” is 
hideously engraved in the present catalogue. The rather exaggerated 
action of the group of Apostles is here made perfectly grotesque. 
It is scarcely possible to over-estimate the importance of the other 
works eaoritée $0 Donatello which follow in the catalogue. They 
embrace bas-relief “sketches” for larger works, in terra-cotta ; 
busts in the same material and in marble; original casts in stucco 
or gesso duro ; and even a chimney-piece, wrought with exceeding 
delicacy, in pietra serena, or the black stone of Florence. We do 
not, of course, commit ourselves in all cases to accept Mr. 
Robinson’s ascriptions of particular works to particular artists. 
But his arguments in each instance are wei worth attentive con- 
sideration. Among the reputed works of Desiderii and Rossellino, 
the marble portrait-bust of “Giovanni di San Miniato” in the 
habit of a Doctor of Laws is the most striking and remarkable. A 
terra-cotta sketch for the monument of Cardinal Forteguerri, at 
Pistoia, seems to be an undoubted work of Verrocchio; and a terra- 
cotta relief, representing a combat of naked men, is characteristic 
enough of the pedantic anatomical design of Pollaiuolo. 


The next section comprises the polychromatic enamelled sculp- 
ture of Luca della Robbia and his school. Everyone knows how 
beautiful and important are the specimens of this special manu- 
facture contained in the South Kensington Museum. The process 
was an application of a vitrified stanniferous enamelled glaze, like 
that of majolica ware, to reliefs in terra-cotta. The late revival of 
the art by Minton and others, though as yet the ancient glaze and 
colours have not been equalled, is one of the most promising results 
of the establishment of the Brompton Museum. 


There is less beauty and less interest in most of the later speci- 
mens of the sixteenth century sculpture of Italy here collected, 
although it is very necessary, for the study of the history of the 
art, that the Museum should contain typal examples of this period. 
The catalogue describes works by the three Maiani, Benedetto da 
Rovezzano, Mino da Fiesole, and Andrea Ferrucci. The series of 
life-sized terra-cotta portrait-busts, highly coloured, will be noticed 
with especial interest. They reproduce with singular force the 
physiognomy and ecstume of the Florentine citizens of all periods 
of life; but we wonder and regret that there is not a single female 
portrait among them. It will be observed that in all cases these 
terra-cottas were a in life-like colours. Passing over 
several works which are attributed with more or less reason to 
the local schools of Naples, Venice, Milan, and Genoa, we come to 
a life-sized statue of Cupia, not quite finished, which is assigned 
to no less a name than Michael Angelo. There is every reason to 
believe that the claim is a just one, and the Museum may justly 
be congratulated on obtaining such a treasure. The figure is 


- kneeling, in an attitude difficult to be explained, but full of life 


and energy. Some models in wax, and also one or two in terra- 
cotta, besides a marble figure of St. Sebastian, also bear the name 
of Michael Angelo. There is also a statue of Jason, supposed to be 
by one of his pupils, and a terra-cotta model of Jonah. which 


competent critics assign to Raffaelle’s own hand. Finally, the col- 
lection contains specimens, others, of Sansavino, Giovanni di 
Bologna, and Agostino Busti wn sculptor of the famous monu- 
ment of Gaston de Foix, of which fi ents remain at Milan and 
Turin. It is s that some such monument as this, to be 
laced in Westminster Abbey, has not been thought of as a 
itting memorial of the Prince Consort. A rough sketch of the 
design is given in this volume, from which it may be seen that the 
monument, in itself an architectural composition, admitted of an 
almost unlimited use of sculpture both in relief and in the round. 
Mr. Robinson’s excellent catalogue, with its painstaking de- 
scriptions, good arrangement, and valuable notices of the several 
sculptors and their works and styles, will serve not only as an 
indispensable handbook to the present collection, but as a general 
uide to the history of the glyptic art of Italy in the periods of the 
Middle Ages and of the Renaissance. 


WOMAN, THE GAOLER, AND THE GAOL-BIRD.’ 


agree volumes have the gloomy interest which attaches to the 
female character in its saddest aspect. They pourtray to us 
woman brutalized by crime, tarnished often by the plague-spot of 
womanhood, sullenly passive or savagely ferocious, often furious) 
and violently vindictive, or slyly and coldly malicious, brazened and 
hardened irreclaimably, and withal, frivolously vain—and in all 
of these states watched over by the patient and much-enduring 
vigilance of her own sex. There seems no limit to the development 
of the opposite qualities. We should notice that the prison staff in- 
cludes of course, of the male sex, the chaplain, the medical man, the 
visiting director, and three or four men-warders — the latter only 
called in when, as too often occurs, sheer brute force makes such in- 
terposition n —and a few clerks, a gate-keeper, cook, and 
engineer, But the great majority of these live out of prison, and 
the only extra resource is, at Millbank, that the warders of the 
men’s prison are within call—at Brixton, that there is a station- 
house nearly a mile down the hill. With these slender resources of 
male reinforcement in case of need, “the ladies” manage their 
own: sex themselves. 


Cernis custodia qualis 
Vestibulo sedeat, facies qun servet ? 
The “ officer” in “ uniform” is, for all ordinary purposes, a matron 
or assistant-matron in a brown merino dress, ie may perhaps be 
not over five-and-twenty, and of course unmarried — sometimes, 
yoy a widow, but in these pages almost always spoken of as 
Miss. 


The annoyance which only women can inflict on women in 
equal society is a faint and far-off shadow of the anxiety, the wear 
and tear of mind and body, the exhausting vigils and acute em- 
barrassments which these, the blackened offscouring of their sex, 
cause to the watchful sisterhood who tend their penal durance. 
This is all undergone for 35/. a-year, with a drawback for cost of 
uniform dress, and with a chance of a rise to sol. and a life 
pension at the end of ten years’ service. The term marks the nature 
of the duties, and the chances of early wearing out or giving way 
under them. The ordinary exaction extends to a number of hours, 
varying from 12 to 14 on alternate days, only relieved by 14 
days’ leave in a year — from which sick leave is deducted — and by 
an occasional “ Sunday out.” The facts more for the redun- 
dancy of female labour in this country than all the statistics of the 
Social Science Congress. The authoress pnts in a piteous appeal 
in favour of the hard-used order to which she, perhaps, still 
belongs. Some mitigation of the hours of labour by a larger 
number of matrons on the staff is what she asks for. It matters 
not which way she puts her boon — lighter work means more hands 
to do it, the m to be done ies fixed, and vice versd. 
Double the amount of leave implies double the number off 
duty at once, and, therefore, an extension of the general 
number, to prevent absenteeism from unduly weakening the 
staff. the war knows that female labour is extra- 
vagan eap in this country, <7 to the derance 
of supply over demand. The its 
terms must be to draw a vastly greater number of applicants, 
including women probably of a still higher social class. This 
would increase the ditliculty of selection, and lay the authorities 
open to a troublesome siege from influential persons on behalf of 
protegées of their own. As it is, we find that such importunities 
find their way, and exercise an inexpedient weight, for prison 
authorities have the weaknesses of our common human nature. 
Let us give the authoress, however, the full force of her plea as 
stated in her own words :— 

Fourteen hours a day for seven days in the week — for Sunday is not a day 
of rest for prison matrons, save when it is a Sunday's leave of absence — 
fourteen hours a day, Christian ladies and gentlemen, of unceasing vigilance, 
with a mind ever strung to its highest degree of tension, and a body that is 
expected to be ubiquitous. Of the extra duties of removing a prisoner to 
refractory cells — of the extra attention likely to be besto upon a matron 
by a vindictive prisoner, in the shape of a pewter pint on the back of the head 
— of the — when the past day’s excitement, like the Thane of Cawdor’s, 
“ murders sleep ”— of the sudden rousings by the night officer, to see a woman 
in some particular ward to which the matron belongs—I say nothing. Events 
foreign to a day’s routine happen almost every day, and they add to the 
fatigue and anxiety of these constant workers. Call it only fourteen hours 
a day—say that only fourteen hours a day are expected of prisan matrons, 
and an increase thereto is a glaring exception to the par Mel yp ay 
humane, or politic ? 


* Female Life in Prison. By a Prison Matron. London: Hurst & 
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which th 
health and strength, 


; Lhave known 
depart from the 


known others 


hundred 
ill health, and the Government itself benefited 


taken policy — to overwork a faithful 
lar are women who for divers reasons have chosen an un, 
and are interested in it, and anxious — too anxious — to do their very best. 
Let it be acknowledged at once that the pay and advantages are 
utterly incommensurate with the value of the services rendered, 
which would probably be cheaply purchased at double their actual 
cost. Certainly, should circumstances ever turn the tables on the 
Government—which, after all, must, like other employers, buy 
its service in the cheapest market—and should ladies, conscien- 
tious at onee and efficient, ever rise to a fi more near their 
proper value, it might still be glad to have itself as faithfully and 
strenuously served at twice or thrice the sum in salaries and 
ome annually. Meantime, the market price must rule, and 
overnment is as powerless to interfere with the value of women’s 
labour, skilled or raw, in London, as it is to regulate ‘he value of 
female slaves in the bazaars of Constantinople. The only question 
which can be entertained is that of policy. We may dismiss at 
once the of a “cruel policy,” with the remark that the 
reeruits are all volunteers, the conditions of service fully known 
and faithfully kept to, that every one is as free to go as 
she was to come, and that the numbers whom those conditions 
attract seem able to replace any amount of wear and tear 
of the existing staff. The undaunted and _ inexhaustible 
sisterhood of unemplo: British females presses into what- 
ever gaps: the so-called “cruel” policy makes: in the ranks of 
their predecessors. If the rule is “cruel,” it is but the same rule 
which moves the slow bile of the veteran lieutenant in the Royal 
Navy who has — on for thirty years, man and boy, with 
never a friend to back him. Nay, it is a rule less m to the 
imputations of cold injustice, merit ignored, and favouritism ram- 
pant, under which our eve, ue brother labours. He may 
see the youngster, who was in the purple when he was a 
ed man, hoisting his flag in the “crackest” frigate whilst he 
is smoking the pipe of resignation or chewing the quid of discontent 
among the coast-guardsmen at. World’s End Quay. Mr. Kingsley 
has somewhere devoted a chapter to “the woes of ancient lieu- 
tenants.” A “novelist” appears to have done the same recently, 
to judge from our authoress’s statement, for her hard-used order, 
but, by overstating the case of labour by half an hour per diem, to 
have, as she thinks, ruined the cause. We cannot but think she is 
mistaken, and wish respectfully to represent to her that the real 
reason of the failure of heradvocate, if such he was, is to be found 
in the fact that the hardships he stated were rather under the mark 
at which a sensation can be produced. The “officers” in petti- 
coats do not complain of their promotion being delayed, or 
their remuneration, in whatever kind, procrastinated; nor is 
there, it is allowed, an d of discontent on the score 
of merits overlooked. The most judicious system of advancement 
seems, on the contrary, to rule. Seniority is allowed its claims, 
but proofs of superior ity to manage and govern easily 
advance the lady who shows them over senior heads. The 
sole reserve of dissatisfaction with which this frank avowal is 
made is, that Government keeps one or two of the highest posts 
in its own gift, irrespective of promotion. Yet here, too, a 
superiorly gifted creature, Miss Annie Dyer, has won her way, 
it seems, even to this reserved eminence, proving that no sufficient 
barrier exists to stop the way against merit. 

We have dwelt sufficiently on what will be to most readers the 
least attractive part of this very interesting work. It is a reper- 
tory of character, a drawing from real life of the genuine criminal 
class. We believe it to be, as regards the intent of the authoress, 
strictly authentic, not merely “founded” on fact, and then the 
foundation quietly sapped and dissolved in the rosy waters of fiction. 
She may, of course, have been mistaken occasionally (as who may 
not?) in the diagnosis of motive; but in the broad features we 
doubt not that she is correct and veracious. It is a book to take 
in the railway and read by snatches, as we roll, in triumph over 
time and space, to seek new forms of recreation. So read, it will 
cast shadows of intense gloom one by one across the avenue of 
our meditation — now and then, however, relieved by some lighter 
form of frailty, or some trait that shows the sunbeam of love 
playing along the prison wall. But, on the whole, we arise from 
the with sad, hard thoughts of womanhood debased by 
crime. It is, as might be expected, the exception to find those 
of this class capable of being moved by such a degree of kindness, 
and such forms of showing it, as are consistent with prison disci- 
pline. The utter fiendishness of some of the darker faces in this 
penal gallery seems uns in atrocity by any of the older 
anecdotes of the Newgate Calendar, or‘any examples culled from 
foreign annals of crime. ‘We will offer the reader only one speci- 
men. A woman, herself a mother with a child at her knee, took 
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themselves 
advantage of the fresh air outside 
young women enter full of 
service in a few years aged and 
anxious looking, with no strength left for any new employment; I have 
die It is a service that makes its officers old before their 

time, and undermines their constitution; it calls for reformation, it must 
obtain it in good time if those who have suffered will only honestly speak 
eut. It is like no other service under heaven ; and a little thought amongst 
the Directors — thoughtful and kind-hearted men, too! — one little dash of 
from the Secretary of State, and the Exchequer would be but a few 
pounds poorer in the year, these Government employées spared much 
by their longer service and 


their greater 

It caamnetoe peteal les — it is the most cruel as well as the most mis- 
servant. And these servants in particu- 
teful profession, 


her, seize her by the hair of the head, and tear out a handful of it} 
They are, we are assured by the fair warders, far more wicked 
than the male criminals; and, were it not for their com 
incapacity to organize concerted action, their management would 
probably be beyond the power of man or woman either. We hear 
at most of three “pals” joining in an assault on all the windows 
within their reach. Of course, a row in a ward often has a conta- 
gious influence, and rebellion sometimes spreads like a panic, but 
only to blaze itself out and subside. “shams,” too, give 
infinite trouble. Women will counterfeit illness, or insanity, or, 
make a feint to hang themselves, by way of exciting commisera- 
tion, and procuring mitigation of their treatment. or more: 
the sham suspension has been only too good an imitation of the 
real one. We can only observe, ’tis pity it was not quite sues 
cessful; for that tragic end would have the best. precaution, 
against the repetition of the tiresome farce. There are, however, 
all shades of criminality, from these hues of Stygian blackness up 
to the twilight of penitence and shame. 


The principle of classification does much for prisoners. 
grades of female 


enjoy it, however, less fully than, we think, they might. 
bank, Brixton, and Fulham represent the three 

convict life, shading off at last to that faintest degree of turpi+ 
tude at which they are deemed fit— 


Revocare gradum superasque evadere ad oras, 


There seems, from our authoress’s statement, to be a wide field for 
further subdivision with increased benefit to all concerned. For, even 
to the coarse dregs of female humanity, it is some benefit to have no 
eligible victims to ensnare, no novices to reclaim from their faint 
hankerings after virtue into the broad steep downward path of . 
headlong sin. The book will be = read, and it is some miti- 
gation to the hardships of that y of suffering “ matrons” 
whose cause the writer pleads, to have produced a book which 
will beget for her and them a wide sympathy, and a sustained 
interest in their labours. 


HOM", AND ABROAD.* 


R. BAYARD TAYLOR is an American traveller, whose 

writings, though not marked by any great excellences of style 
or depth of thought, yet abound in pleasant and interesting read- 
ing. His pages are such as could only have been produced by & 
fresh, buoyant, and energetic nature, who has had a real vocation 
to follow out the line of life he has chosen — that of the li 
tourist and lecturer. His career is worth noting, as an exam 
of the manly spirit of enterprise with which the better kind of 
American can throw himself upon the world and gain from it s 
really meritorious position. Mis father was a farmer in 
Pennsylvania ; and the author of the present volume was engaged. 
upon the farm in his boyish days in manual labour. He was after- 
wards apprenticed to a printer; but having early evinced a passion 
for literature, he ventured upon oar. Some of his verses were 
ublished in provincial papers and afterwards collected and pub- 
ished in a volume. Having by this means became acquainted 
with Mr. N. P. Willis, Mr. Griswold, and other lite 
men, he was induced, two years before the expiration of his 
apprenticeship, to entertain a project of travelling in Europe, 
ot supporting himself by a correspondence with newspapers, or 
at the worst, of working his way along the road like a German 
travelling apprentice. His relatives, of course, one and all, 
cried out on such a scheme as the insanest of delusions, just 
as he was about to acquire a comfortable subsistence in the 
sure path of artisanship; but Mr. N. P. Willis, knowing, as 
he subsequently said, his man, enco im to proceed. 
And with the slender provision of one hundred dollars, advanced by 
the editors of two New York newspapers, for contributions to be 
sent from Europe, Mr. Taylor — not then eighteen years of age— 
started for Europe. He travelled over England, France, Belgium, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, for the most part on foot, walk- 
ing in the costume of a German student, and suffering from time 
to time great hardships from want of money. For many days— 
he wrote afterwards in his account of his journey — he existed on 
a franca day. The only part of his expenses which Mr. Taylor 
found he could not reduce was his nightly lodging. “ You may 
exist,” he says, “on a crust of bread per diem, but can in no 
part of Europe get a bed for less than four cents.” He once made 
@ virtue of necessity, and determined to satisfy himself as to what 
starvation really felt like, and to record his sensations; but he is 
ashamed to say that the arrival of some remittances for his travelling 
companions, and the offer of an advance, overcame his weak nature; 
and deprived him of the credit of the experiment. On hisreturn to 
America, he published an account of his travels in a volume entitled; 
Europe a-foot with a k, which had great success, for we 
have seen a twelfth edition, dated 1846, with a preface by Mr; N. 
P. Willis. Since then, he has continued to travel over various 
[ae of the world, and has published as many as seven volumes; 

escriptive of Sweden, Lapland, Norway, Central Africa, Egypt 

India, China, Japan, Palestine, Asia Minor, Sicily, Spain, Greece, 
and Russia; and he is likewise in much request as. a lecturer 
in the United States. We have been thus particular im giving 
some account of Mr. Bayard Taylor’s early career, for the present 
volume is of a fragmentary character, and from its nature would 


* TIome and Abroad; a 


the opportunity of one of the lady officers stooping down, with a 
woman’s kindly heart, to caress the infant, to fy savagely upon 
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be deficient in interest fer one not in some degree acquainted with 
either his earlier life or volumes. 

We are glad to observe from the sketch entitled “A Country 
Home in America,” that Mr. Taylor's worldly affairs have suffi- 
ciently prospered to enable him to purchase a farm which adjoined 
immediately to the one in which he was brought up, which had 
fascinated his boyish fancy by its deserted condition, and had been 
to him what the land of Ejuxria was to Hartley Coleridge. Mr. 
Taylor, disciplined, we suppose, by early and hard experience, is 
evidently a very prudent man. His books a to have we 
and lecturing in America is a not magull e institution. of 
the most amusing parts of the volume is termed “New Pictures 
for California.” One sunt a is called “A Struggle to keep an 
Appointment,” and describes a race across a somewhat difhicult 
country on horseback and in a buggy, in order to catch a steam- 
boat to be in time for a lecture at San Francisco. In California, 
generally, however, Mr. Taylor did not find society sufficiently 
advanced to ye his usual dignity as lecturer. Literary asso- 
ciations were few, and the populations of the rising towns too 
age to admit of those permanent institutions which gene- 

y in the United States afford shelter and assistance to 
the lecturer. He consequently had to retain the services of 
Mr. E——, news-agent, as avant-courier, hirer of theatres, 
ay | of placards, and distributor of complimentary tickets. 

e lecturer tells us with great simplicity how he was obliged 
to compromise with his dignity amid the mining population of 
California : — 

This arrangement took the drudgery of the business off my hands, it is 
true; but, at the same time, it brought me before the public in a new and 
less agreeable character. No longer the invited guest of societies — no longer 
introduced to audiences by the ew thereof —I fell to the level of 
itinerant phrenologists and exhibitors of nitrous oxide gas: nay — let me 
confess it —I could no longer look down upon the Ethiopian minstrel or 
refuse to fraternize with the strolling wizard. It did not surprise me, there- 
fore, that the principal of a classical academy, in a town which shall be 
nameless, not only refused to hear me, but denied permission to his scholars. 
“He is an author!” exclaimed this immaculate ~- e; “yet he 
degrades his calling by thus appearing before the public. I have too much 
respect for authors to countenance sach degradation ! ” 


In Sacramento Mr. Taylor lectured to an audience of five or six 
hundred people, among whom in the gallery he was gratified 
to see a number of flannel-shirted miners. One circumstance 
puzzled the lecturer extremely — from time to time parties 
of gentlemen got up and left. Mr. Taylor imagined at first 
that his audience had been so accustomed to negro minstrels 
that they were bored. However, as each y returned after a 
short absence—he inquired the reason of a friend, and was 
informed that only went out for a drink. He had on suc- 
cessive nights to become accustomed to this practice, and had 
serious thoughts of engaging waiters in felt slippers to attend to 
the wants of his hearers, but in other respects he found the 
audience most agreeable. There is one story here which strongly 
suggests to us that the Scadder of Martin Chuzzlewit has become 
a ae since the date of that publication. The land adjoining 
Bear Creek which always dries up in summer was made formerly 
one of the capitals of the State in the following manner: — 


A certain State Senator, who bought a ranche here, introduced a bill 
making it the seat of government. “ Why,” remarked another member, 
“ there is no water in Bear Creek : how will steamboats get up to the place ?” 
“Do you mean to insult me?” exclaimed the mover of the bill, fiercel 
brandishing his cane; “I assure the House that The Senator can reac 
the spot every day in the year, and I will chastise you if you deny my 
word!” « The Senator” was a large steamboat, which plied between San 
Francisco and Sacramento. Thereupon the other apologized, withdrew his 
remark, and the bill The ranche was immediately staked into lots, 
and the possessor realized some forty or fifty thousand dollars by the sale 
thereof. 

Summer came, Bear Creek dried up, and the humbug was seen by every- 
body. “ What did you mean by saying that The Senator could get here 

day in the year?” exclaimed the indignant purchasers. “ Why,” 
coolly answered the ex-Senator, “it is true: the Senator who contradicted 
me can get here at any time— what is to hinder him? I never saida 
steamboat could do it!” Having thus reconciled the swindle to his con- 
science, the gentleman prudently retired from California. This was told me 
by two fellow-passengers, while passing the spot. 


The deocipticn of heat in California by two travellers, as 
reported by the writer, is very graphic :— 

As it drew toward noon, the breeze fell, and the sun beat fiercely upon our 
heads. The temperature was at least 90° in the shade — which, for the 19th 
of September, was a fair degree of heat ; though, as the driver said, “ This 
here ain’t a circumstance to the hot days in June.” “How hot was it 
then ?” I asked. “Why,” said he, “120° in the shade.” “Impossible!” 
“ Well, it was, and more’n that. Lord! how the horses used to drop dead 
along this road! The leaves jist curled up in the heat, and the trees looked 
as they was ready to take fire. The wind blowed from the south, and you'd 
ha’ thought a piece of hot sheet iron was held before your face. Why, the 
crows couldn’t fly, but jist sot on the branches; and every now an then one 
would tumble off, dead as a hammer.” “That’s so!” said one of the pas- 
sengers; “it was the awfullest heat I ever see. The ground burnt through 
ha and thesky was sort o’ hazy, like the world was nigh bustin’ intoa 


_ There are to be found here several personal sketches of much 
interest, one especially of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha in the 
rtion of the volume called “A Home in the Thiimingian Forest.” 
r. Taylor is well known to many English literary notabilities ; 


- and although he has given way somewhat to the American habit 


of not respecting the privacy of living persons, the pages which 
record his reminiscences of his E. slick friends, are not among 
the least pleasant of the volume. ere is a good account here 
of Leigh Hunt, and of his cheerful philosophy being found at 


Cheetfainess No author ever possessed a sunnier p 

hardships and disappointments of his life could not 
He stuck bravely to the that everything was 
that there was no inherent evil in the nature of Man, and no reason Pe 4 


are full of breezes, and odours, and sunshine, and laughter. His 

conveyed just the same impression, and one of his first remarks, on that 
evening, was an amusing confirmation of it. “I have recently lost most of 
my teeth,” said he; “and I am surprised to find that I sufler some incon- 
venience from it. I always —— that Nature would compensate us for 
every loss ef the kind — either that the gums would harden so as to take the 
place of teeth, or that I should lose all desire for food which requires mastica- 
tion: but it does not seem to be so. I am a little disappointed, I must 
confess ; but I shall try the experiment a while longer.” 

Mr. Taylor, if we mistake not, has published more than one 
volume of poems, and there is an unmistakeable poetic character 
about his descriptions of scenery. Without being a brilliant or 
powerful writer he is always amusing and instructive; and the 
reader is pleased to have made acquaintance with an open, > 
manly and modest person. The pry By ame. of his volumes 
travel is that called “The Lands of the Saracens.” 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Saturpax Review” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return 
rejected communications. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


—— 


OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
Under the Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, Sole 
<1 = August 25, Thursday, 28, and Saturday, 30, Benedict's Romantic Opera, “ THE 


LILY OF KiLLARNEY.” 
On Tuesday, August 26. and Friday, 29, Balfe’s “THE ROSE OF CASTILLE.” 


On Wednesday. August 27, Meyerbeer's Opera, “ DiNORAH.” Commence at Bight. 
CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS, Every Night, including 
at St. James's Hall. — The celebrated and original CHRISTY'S MINSTRELS 
appear Every Eveni:¢ at Eight (including ~~ and saturday Afternoon at Three. 
Proprietor, W. P. COLLINS. Stalls, 3s. ; Area, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. Programme and Tickets at 

Chappe!l & Co.’s, 59 New Bond Street; and at Austin's, 28 Piccadilly. 


EDFORD’'S PHOTOGRAPHS of the EAST, taken ie 
he 


the tour in whieh, by d ied T1.R.H. the Prince of Wales in E, 
the Holy Land, and Syria, © ple, the Medi Athens, &e. Exhibiting 
permi-sion, and names of subscribers rece:ved at the German Gallery, 168 New Bond 8 
doily from 10 till dusk. Admittance, ts. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCEMENT of 


SCIENCE.—The NEXT MEETING will be held at CAMBRIDGE, commencing on 
the Rev. Willis: F-R.S.. Jack- 


1. 

Notices of Communications interded to be read tothe A iati ied by a state- 
ment whether or net the author will be present at the Meeting. may be addressed to John 
Phillips, M.A., LL.D., F.R.8., Assistent General Secretary, University Museum, Oxford; or to 
Prof. Babington, a Prof. Liveing, M.A.; and the Rev. N. M. Ferrers, M.A., 

taries, Cam’ ge. 
WILLIAM SPOTTISWOODE, M.A., F.R.S., General Treasurer, 
19h Tandon. 


exter Street. B lerave Saw re, 


7 

BANK of ENGLAND NOTES. — £1,500 REWARD. — 
WHERBAS the Directors of the BANK of ENGLAND have recently discovered that 
some of the Paper manufactured for their Notes has been feloniously taken from the Mills of 

Mes.rs. Portal & Co., at |.averstoke, near Whitchurch, in Hampshire, and that such paper 
been nsed in the fabrication of Porged Notes, Notice is hereby given that a REWARD of £500 
will be paid to any one who shall give such information as wil! lead to the apprehension and 
conviction of any person concerned in the stealing of the paper; and e FURTHER REWARD 
of 21,000 will be paid to any one who shall give such informaticn a; wil! lead tothe apprehension. 
an«d conviction of any person concerned in the fabrication of Forged Notes by means of such 
lice Office, Old Jewry. 


tr. Information to be given to Mr. Superintendent Modgson, 4 
Pendon; or to Messrs. Freshfields & Newman, Bank Buildines, London. 
of the Directors, 


Bank of England, August 16, 1862. E. WEULSTI. Aasistent Secretary. 


AUTION.—BANK of ENGLAND NOTES.—The Directors 


of the Bank of England hereby gine Notice, that it hes yeseniiy come to their + 4 
that some of the Paper manufactured fur their Nutes_has been feloniously taken from 
Mills; and they desire to caution all Bankers. Money Changers, and other persons, in 
as by Bank of England Notes, not to depend upon the apparent ge of the 

aper alone, but to examine with increased care the PRINTING also; and for 
their own protection, to obtain and preserve the Names of the persons from whom the Notes 
are received. 


By order of the 
Bank of England, August 16, 1862. 
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WELSH, 
}] YDROTHERAPEUTICS.—BEN RHYDDING, ILKLEY. 
Vid completest of Patients and 


This is one of the establishments in Europe for the reception 


For Prospectus, and detailed description of Ben Rhy‘ding and its unsurpassed Grounds, 
apply to the House Steward, Ben Rh . Otley, Yorkshire. 


YDROPATHIC 
Richmond Hill, Surrey.— Physician, Dr. E. 


and Friday, between | and 4. 


V R —ROYAL TURKISH BATHS, BLOOMSBURY. 
bd * BEST for GENTLEMEN. y By apd ONE for LADIES. 64.) 
ALWAYS READY, Public and Private. Cards post. —— Squane, 
Sevane, W.C., near the British Museum, Mudie's, and the Foundling Hospital. 
*#,* From Six to Nine r.x., ONE SHILLING, with every luxury. 


ITERARY EMPLOYMENT WANTED.—An experi 


ATERHAM, on the Surrey Hills, 17 miles from London.— 


on the or 1 mple 
iter on houses. Apply to Ie Martin, Betate Office, Caterham, Wed 
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UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 67 and 68 Harley Street, W. 
FOR CHILDREN ABOVE SIX ee OF AG 
Lady t_Miss 
ssistant—-Miss ROSALIND 
School on eentnhain as Term on Thursday, September 25. 

cousisting upiis 10 to 13, is chiefly by Miss Hay. The 
Fenton] stg of pupils from 6 to 10, by Miss Hosking. Both sions ave examined twice 
every Term by the Professors uf the aor Instruction in Eastrumensal Mu ic is given by 
Misses Parry, Green, C. Green, and Heato rrangements are made for receiving Boarders. 

Prospectuses, with fuil particulars, may be had on to Mrs. Williams, at the College 


E, H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, London, 67 and 68 Harley Street, W. 
Incorporated by Bevel Charter, 1853, for the General Education of Ladies, and for 
granting Certificates of Knowledge. 
Visitor_-The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Principal~ The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Lady Resident— Miss PARRY. 
Committee of Professors. 
w. BENNETT, Mus. D. ALPHONSE. MARIETTE. 


COcK, M.A. Rev. F. D. MAURICE, 
B.A. Rev. M_ MEYRICK. 
RANCIS GARDEN. CAVE HUMAS, 
ALAM HUGHES, HENRY WARKEN. 


OHN HULLAH. GOTTLIEB WEIL, 2h. D. 
oh College Classes will open for the MICHAELMAS TERM on Thursday, October 2. 
Individual m Vocai Music is given by Mr. George ond in Instrumental 
Music by Messrs. Barnett, Jay, O'May, and Dorrell, and Misses Parry, Green, C. Green, and 


ton. 
Special Conversation Classes in French, German, and Italian are formed on the entry of six 
Arrangements are made for ving Boarders. Prospectuses, with full particulars as 
r Scholarships, &c., may be op applicaiiun to Mrs. Williams, at the 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


UEEN ELIZABETH’S SCHOOL, IPSWICH. 
Hlead Master—(appointed January 1858). 
Rev. HUBERT ASHTON HOLDEN, M.A., late Folloy ,and Assistant ,Tutor of Feely 
College, Cambridge ; Senior Classic, 1845; Editor o Fel 
&e. Examiner for the East Iudia Civil Service, and of 
Cheltenham College, 
Sub- Master. 


Rev. HENRY A. BARCLAY, M.A., of Christ Church, Oxford, sometime Senior Master, 
Trinity Coilege, Glenalmond, N.B. 
M.thematical Masters. 
Esq., B.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge, and Eighth 
rangler 
Cam 
Rev. J. M.A late Tead Master of 
Assistant Masters. 
Rev. R. N. SANDERSON, M.A., formerly Lusby Scholar, Magdalen Ial!, Oxford. 
Rev. J. M. TAYLER, sometime Assistant Master, Trinity College, Glenalmond, N.D. 
JOSEPH CARMAN, Esq. 


Modern Language Master. 
T. A. ¥. MEYEROWICE, Master of Modern for four in Trini 
Drawing-Master. 


WILLIAM T. GRIFFITHS, Esq., Master of Government Schoo! of Design, Ipswich. 
Chapel an! Music-Ma ter, 
Rh. W. FOSTER, Esq. 

The School premises, together w with the Gymnastic-ground and Cricket-field. oecupy an area 
of about eight acres, on a hill overlooking the Arboretum and Christ Church Pork, + must 
healthy situation. The buildings, the foun‘ation-stune of which was laid by His Royal 
Highness the late Prince Consort in 1851, con-ist of two large Schowl-rooms and other smaller 
Class-rooms, a School Cha and the Head Master's House, whicn has for 
upwards of sixty boys, and po sesses every requisite for the comfort cf the 

The Trinity Term on & ber !3, at 9 a.m. 


KXETER THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE. 
Visitor ~The LORD BISHOP of EXETER. 

Council The DEAN and CHAPTER of EXETER. 

Principal— The Very Rev. C. J. ELLICOT I’, B.D. 


Vieo-Fyiecnets— The Rev. R. C. PASCOE, Fellow of Exeter Colleve, Oxford: and the Rev. 
W. HARDY, late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


The Goleos is desi-ned for Graduates of either of the Universities who are desirous of 
obtaining instruction in Theology, and of mee nting themselves as Candidates for Holy O.ders 
in the the Diocese of Exeter oe elsewhere. £10 each term For further infor mation 

‘ime of R Course of Study, apply to the Very Rev. the DEAN, Ex.ter. 


‘The next Term will on ay,September30, 
St. PETER’S COLLEGE, RADLEY. 
The Lord Bishop of Oxford 


His G 

The Hon. G.C 
Lieut. -Col. 
Robert Phillimore, Esq., D.C.L. 
The Lord Richard Cavendish. 
The Warden of Ali Souis, Oxford. 
J. G. Hubbard, 


Wa 
Rev. Richard Whitmore Norman.) Mt. A., Exeter Coll., Oxford. 


‘W. Hashol!l, Captain R.N., 

Rev. R. 8. Wilson, M.A.. Fellow Brasenose Coll., Oxford. 
Rev. E. N. Reynolds, A-M., 1 Coll. dg 
J. H. Rawdon, M.A., raschove Col Oxturd. 

Rev. A. L. Husse n. Ch.. Oxford. 


C. A. Houhton, Ex Coll., Oxford. 
R. F. Clarke, B.A.. “teilow of St John's Coll., Oxford. 
W. Jackson, B.A., Builiol Coil., Oxford. 
k. Laing. Esq., Wadham Coll. Oxford. 
George harton, B.A.. Queen's Coll., Cambridge. 
w, Tutors Coll 
. Longden. llow of Queen's -, Cambridge. 
R.G ibbings, A.M.. T Coll. Geen’ 
Lecturer in History 
Sidney Owen. M.A., Ch. Ch., Oxford. 
tor of Fre 
M. Jules Bué. 


Drawing, Military Drawing, and Water Colours. 
W.H.F. “a 


Y I 10 PARENTS and GU! ARDIANS. —A Medical Gentleman, 

residing very near the British Muscum, offers a Home, with the a large 
Library, Assistance in &c., to or Two ¥ ntlemen about to quality 
of tae loca d d professions.—} or Terms, apply by letter to Mr. J. Veitch, Advertising Agent, 15 
Calthorpe Place, Gray's ian Read, W 


ILITARY EDUCATION at t_Bromsgrove House, Croydon, 
under the Superintendence of the Rev. W. H. A., Pro- 
= examiner at the late Militury Coliege, Addiscombe. 


KANCE.—A Foreign Private Tutor, residing in the Neigh- eigh- 
bourhood of Paris. and preparing Ei: z Geatlomen connected with the nobility the 
higher classes «f society for the Army, ray ivil Se: Oxford and nn hus a vacaney for 
by letters (prepaid), to Profescor M4 Rue Saint Thomas, Saint Germain an 
ye, 


Cae SERVICE COMPETITIVE and ARMY EXAMI- 
Is ames’s Street, 


CIVIL SERVICE of INDIA.—A B.A. (Ch. Ch., Oxon.), 
assisted by Graduates of both Universities, who have =e s Lp honours, and the ablest 
Foreign Teachers, has Vacancies for Two or Three Pupils, owing he ‘Two whom he sent in 
having been successful in the late Examination, . which the waned "the best and second best 
m the English Essay.—Address, Ch. Ch., Pella Lode, M arlborough Road, St. John’s 


Word 


VAST INDIA CIVIL SERVICE, Woolwich and Sandhurst, 
T e Foreign Secretary of the University Tutorial Association (1) iusited), under ths 
direction of Gracuates of Oxford and ridge, bezs to inform Principals of Schewls and 
Likes Cutors that he sas vow on his books several Teachers ot French anc German, who ave 
passed the searchin: Examination in these sutjects required by the Association before Regis- 
tra ion. They will be found ‘Leach rs. The Secretary will be most 
happy, if requested, to forw ork of the Examination— Foreign 
Secretary, 9 Puli Mall East. 


We OOLWICH, SANDHURST, & DIRECT COMMISSIONS, 

Married Clergyman, M.A., Wrangler and Scholar of Trinity College, Camty 
livin ae Wind-or, several of whose Pu ule have obtained high viaces at Woolwich 
Sandhurst, two of them h»ving taken the lace in the oeeeggnency for mereet 
missions, occasionally has Vacancies. t Vicar of Dorney, near 


{RANCE.— PRIVATE TUITION for the Army, Oxford, 
Public Schools, Civil Service, — A Married Clergy Oxford, receives 


FOUR PUPILS. — Great Facilities for Modern Languages. 
Rev. M. A. Oxon, Pavillon Lefaix, Rue Svinte-Adresse, Havre, France. 


WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 
WO CAMBRIDGE MEN, experienced in Tuition, receive 


TWELVE PUPILS, who are reading for the above, -— prepare them thorouchly and 
quickly. Terms Moderate, ‘Appl y for P. r Prospectuses, &c. to M. A.,6 Angell Terrace, Brixton, 8. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—A Graduate of Cambridge reads 


with Pupils to prepare them for the Puslic Schools.—Address, B, A., Caller & Co.'s 
Library , Bathurst | Street, Hyde Park Gardens, W 


KES J¢ ENSINGTON.—An Establishment, intended for only a small 
number of residents, is open to Young Ladies requiring a careful and systematic course 
of Educati..n, or seeking the advantages of eminent masters for specific i 
Terms and further particulars may be had on application to the Lady Superintendent, 
39 Addison Gardens, Kensington, W. 
TREAT EXHIBITION. —APARTMENTS.—Gentlemen and 
Families visiting London may have bed, breakfast, and tea for half-a-guinea per day, 
attendance included, in the house of a private wentleman, in a fashionabje square, two minutes’ 
walk from Kensington Gardens, and ten from the Exh:b  * hand sume drawing-room for 


the use of :adies. Rooms can be secured previvusly, if pe 
Leinster Square, Bayswater, London, W. 


URSE WANTED, by a Lady in Edinburgh, in November, 

age from 25 to 35 years, whe has been accustomed to children, to take charge of a little 

Girl a year old. Must be a member of the Chureh. Good character from all her former places 

i ci-spensuble. One recommended by her present mistress ate peenerel—Aawty. before August 27, 
stating waves, &c.,to X. Y. Z.. London Bridze Terminus Hotel. 


M UNEY ADVANCED to Noblemen, Clergymen, Officers, 
4 Heirs to Entailed Estates, on their notes of hand, or on reversions, life — 
gregiies, ge. 8, and other property. — Apply to A. R., 6 Norris Street, St. James’ 


TY, CONTINENTAL TRAVELLERS, — PASSPORTS and 

VISES ares .ured without personal attendance. Expense and trouble saved by appl 
to C. GOODMAN 's Guide and Travelling Devt, 407 Strand, three doors east of the Ade 
Theatre.—N.6. Circular of Instructions post fr 


BY OCULAR GLASSES (BURROW’S), unequalled for 
HIGH DEFINING POWER and BRILLIANT FIE Price, 3} and 6 Guineas, 

om ager ity ES *“CSULLOC Ludgate ‘heapside 
West End: B. ARNOLD, 72 Baker Street. 


G TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 
(Prize Medal — International Exhibition, 1862.) 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 2s. 6a. 
WORKS—21 CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &e. 


HARLAND & FISHER beg to call attention to the NEW 
SILO W-ROOMS for CHU FURN DECORATION, STAINED GLASS, 
GOTHIC PAPER-HANGINGS, F RESCO, & ave been zecently added ge | 
Establishment. Designs and Estimates fetbahee d Priced ¢ 
application.—33 Southampton St Street, Strand, W.C. 


ll JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES'S, LONDON, 
(THE attention of Gentlemen is respectfully invited to our 


Stock of Foreign Wines and Liqueurs : — 
Sherry, 2is. 26s. 285. 48s. and 6s. per dozen. 
Port matured i in wood, 28s. 36s. 42s. per dozen. 
in bottle, from 36s. to per dozen. 
1d Beaujolais, from 15s. to 36s, per dozen. 


The College wii reopen September 12 , 1862. 
of £30, founded by Sir Walter James, Bart., for annual competition by exn- 
didates under eizhteen years of age; and the Scholarship of 20, toun, ted by William Gibbs, Esq., | 
for candidates under fifteen Lyeare of age, will be competed for at M ae as next. Parents of 
8 not members of the School, but de-irous of competing tor either rete, may apply to 
Junior Bursar, George Price, Esq., St. Peter's College, Radicy, Abinzdo 


Cue HOUSE, COLLEGIATE and COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOL, Kennington Road, 8.— Principal, Dr. C. H. F.C.P., ¥.R.A.S. Examizers: 
The University of Oxford (local examinations), and the Coileg of Preceptors 
Since the institution of the Oxford Local Examinations int 1058, 31 pupils of this school have 
ined certificates, several of them in ee result of the late exaimination. June 
1862, will not be published until b At upils" ion of the Coilece of 
rs, May 1862 —totai Candidates —31 pupils of this 


passed, 13 of them liege P: for Classics, Mathe- 
matics, meters ‘Reta See ay and Political Economy. The next term will 


= 
Cis 
DM 
| 
5 


‘o years. The vulue of e Scholarship ‘is equivaient to £105 per annum; con- 
Free ui Commons, with a Private room which be used as a study 
a Beat atthe High Table in the Hall, —— onah privileges s as have hitherto been conceded to 
y Pupils.—Application to be made ia Rey. F. J. Mouniee, D.D., Head Master, 

who will cag the necessary pa and T 


particulars as to the ials required. 


Leoville, and &e. at prices, as detailed in Price List. 
ARTHUR, CO(PER, & CO. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


I IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Fy pay bed by the most eminent Medical Men as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
remecy tor 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHVA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEDILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFUL US AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other k 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sm HENRY MARST, Banr., M.D., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 
“TI corsider Dr. de Jongh’s Light-B: Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure likely 
create diagust, anda therepeutie ef reat val 
Da. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., Author of “ The Spas of Germany.” 


“Dr. Gronvitte has found that Dr. de Jongh’s Lizht-Brown Cod Liver Oil pees 
desired effect in a shorter time ny other kinds, and on it does not cause the A 
too often of the Pale Oil.” 


UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL ASSOCIATION.—LIMITED. 
HIS ASSOCIATION, entirely conducted by Graduates | 


ge ont Cambridge, SUPPLIES and heads of families with | 


from those 1 offices of the Company, 9 Pall 
Bast BW. Oflice houre from n. to 4 p.m. 
E. B. LOMER., M.A.. Secre/ary. 
ENTON.—SOUTH of FRANCE.—A Medical Gentleman | 
(married), lately sttached to two Tendon Hosp and now comuring 0 ville ene of | 
the best situations at enton, can receive Two or Three Invalids to reside with him during the | 


en 
professional and other reference wil be given. 


Address, P. Green Street, Grosvenor Squ 


which the efficacy of this i 


Da. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 


“T invariably prescribe Dr. de Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil i | 


Dr. Joxon's Teens Cop Liver On is sold only in T: Nalf- 2s. 6d. 
Pints, 4s. 9d. ; Quarts, 9s. ; capsuled a nel labelled with his 
WHICK NONE POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, Chemists and 

: 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO. 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
CAUTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 
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August 28, 1862.] 


The Saturday Review. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.—INSTITUTED 


JAMES GORDON MUR DOCH, Esq., Chairman. 
HENRY DAVIDSON, Deputy- 


Geo. George Cut! Frederick Pattison, 
Charles Cave, Esa. eorge Hibbert. Martin T. »M.P. 


Samucl Hibbert, Esq. Newman Smith, 


1 H. Chapman, 
Eaware pman, Esq. Thos. Newman Hunt, Esq. 


George Wm. Cottam, Esq. 


premium. 

‘Additions made to Policies issued before the 4th of G 1842, 
vary fi om amt to £16 15s. Mon cent, on the sums insured, accord ng to their respective dates. 

tions issued after 4th of January, ‘ee, vary in 


value 
" surances without Lay ee in Profits may be effected at reduced rates. 
Prospectu-es and further information may be hed at the Chief Office, as above ; at the Branch 
Office, 16 Pall Mall; or of the Agents in Town and Country. 
SAMUEL INGALIL, Actuarw. 


Established 1837. 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


by Special art a Parliament, 4 Vict.c. 9. 


BRITANNIA MUTUAL 1 LIFE ASSOCIATION 
Empowered by Her Majesty's Royal |.etters Patent.—1 Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park. 
or without participation in 


Every description of Life Assurance transacted, with 


EXTRACTS FROM TABLES. 


Without Profits With Profits 
Half Pre-| Whole are 
mium Prem. nnw ear! terly 
ist Seven | Rem. of Ase | Premium Pre- 
Life mium mium 
£8. a. || Yrs.) Mos.) 8. d. £ 4, d. 
30 119 23 6 0 273 ee 0123 
40 192 214 3 276 144 012 4 
a” 226 450 6 2710 146 oi 5 
60 368 613 4 9 282 148 o12 6 


ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


Heuitas LE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 


The Right Hon. Lord TREDEGAR, President. 
‘Wm. Fred. Pollock, Fas v.P. Richard Gosling, Esq. 
James Spicer, Fsq., V.P. Peter Martineau, Esq. 
John Charles Burgoyne, Esq. John Aildin Moore, 
Lord G. ii. MP. Sir Alexander Morison, .D. 


Frederick Cow per. John Charles Templer, Esq. 
Charles Esa.” Twining. Esq. 
Charles Dyneley, H. 8. H. Wollaston, 


The EQUITABLE, established in 1762, was one of the ya Offices on the mutual 


neciple. 
pre fits are divisible its prembere, no port'on of the same being diverted 
either for dividends on shares, as * Offices, or for commission to agents. 
of its ‘existence paid £16,460,000 in claims, and £15,260,000 for 
ses ont 
The invested capital, on the Sist of December 1861, exceeded Five millions and « half 


rling. 
The ‘reserve at the last“ rest,” in D ber 1859, ded £770,000, as a basis for future 


divisions. 
Under the Bye-Law ofthe 19th of December 1816, the oldest 5,000 policies are admitted to 
participation in the buruse 
New assurers in the current pa com will be p'aced among that number after payment of 
their first premium, and w entitled ee rateable share in the bonus to mis in 
ice. 


Decemter 1869, and in all future benefits of the 


THE NORTH LONDON wank and LAND COMPANY 


Capital, 1 10s, per application, and 10s. per 
In case of non-allotment the dept willbe turned deduction 


The Right Ton. the Lord FERMOY M. P, (Cha Chairman), § Pembridge Square, W. 
Alderman ALLEN, Waterloo Place W 


THOM AS CAMPBELL, Metropolitan and 
Westbourne Street, ‘boner 
GEORGE COOK, Esq. ( Cook). 7  Besinehall Street. E.C, 
ww Villas, Bayswater, 
LIGH SIMPSON, Esq., of the East Anglian Railway, 25 Gower Street, 
ve Solicit 


IIENRY WELLINGTON VALLANCE, Esq., 12 Tokenhouse Yard, E.C. 
The METROPOLITAN and PROVINCIAL BANK (Limited), 75 Cornhill, E.C. 
Brokers. 

Messrs. HUGGINS & ROWSELL, | Threadneedle Street, E.C. 

Auditors. 


Messrs. COLEMAN, TURQUAND, YOUNGS, & Co., 16 Tokenhouse Yard, E.C. 
(pro tem.) — F, K, PARKINSON, Esq. 
Temporary Offices —12 Tokenhouse Yard, E.C, 
ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

For full particulars see the “‘ Times ” of August 16. 

The Estate is Freehold, and contains 458 acres, in a pies $ fonee, within half-an-hour's drive of 
the Regent's 's Park, and adjoins the Wood Green Station of the Great Northern Railway. 

The purchase-money is £183,000, which is to be i partly in cash and partly in shares. 

The cash portion need net be —e until June 24, 1864. 

No interest is to be paid in the me Sete 

The Rent ofthe Pek up te 24, is at the rate of £5 

nto he Park une a 

Full prospectuses and of appliestion be obtalned from from the Bankers, 

the Brokers. or from the Secretary. at the Temporary Offices of of oe Company. 


MN CING LANE INVESTMENT COMPAN Y (Limited), 
Offices, 9 Mincing Lane, London, E. 
Capital, £100,000, in 1,000 Shares of £100 each. ——~ £10 aa - Share on application. 
A policy, on a life nominated by the Shareholder, in the Rock Life Assurance Company for 
2100, upon which the premium haa been paid in full to the Office, will be giveu with each share. 


(Messrs : 
CHARLES MAGN . Son, & Maguay), Limehouse. 
Bankers. 
THE IMPERIAL BANK, 6 Lothbury. 
Solicitors. 


Messrs. THOMAS & HOLLAMS, Mincing Lane. 

Th of this Company is to purchase the large building, No. 9 Mincing Lane, let as 
offices to inerchants and others, basing its operation on the tontine ¢ principle, — giving to cach 
holder of a share a policy for £100 fully paid up, and free from ions as to residence 
sbroad or any other circumst: nee, on a life of his own oeuination. not less than iia or more 
than fourteen years ot aye. in the Rock Life + pe ms Company, which was establis!ed in the 
year 1806, and which has d fun upwards of three millions sterling. 

At the falling in of cach I life the Shareholde: * Will receive the amount of his policy, and his 
interest in the builuing — which will at no time have yielded him less than 4} per cent. per 
annum, but in > course of a. few years oy more — will ceas., and, in consequence, 
the interest of the be i din proportion, until January }, 
1893, when the property will be sold and the guesends 4 divided among the Suareholders whose 
nominees are living on that day. 

The advantages which this i t t offers to subscribers are: 

Ist. An immediate secured dividend of not less than 4} per cent. per annum on the cap'tal. 

2nd. An absolute security for the repay meat Rf Se suin originally subscribed. 

a An investment which must in in 

A prospective share in 4 realization Ki the y, when sold in 1893, the value cf 
which, to the then shareholdess, it is not not posible to mate. 
th. An endowment for a child which will provide certain and increasing interest whilst 
living, with a free policy payable at death. 
which may be 


Scrnenven or Posactys, — The full value is on surrender, without an 
ow Poxtcres. — ‘The Directors will ma on deposit of the 

A Cor Directors is held every bybe es from 11 to | o clock, to rece is for 

New a Short Accuunt of the Society may be had ou or 


it, a 
by pos ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


LONDON, BUENOS AYRES, | and RIVER PLATE BANK 
(Limited). 


Capital, £500,000, in 5,000 Shares of . 100 each (with power to increase). 
Power when the new Act relating to Joint-Stock Com igs bes been passed, to 
= the amount of the Shares, if considered desirable. 
Deposit, £2 per share on application, and £2 on allotment. No call to be made under two 
onthe’ mutiet, on and it is not intended to call up more than £30 per 
Dircetors. 
HENRY BRUCE, Esq. (Director of the Colonial Bonk) 
Esq. (Anning & Cobl)), Lime Street. 
sy Esq. (Messrs. Dumas, Hankey, & Co.) 

EAST, E ¢ Director ef the City Bank). 
BL irector of the 
JOHN HICKIES fevers. Hickie, Borman, & Co.), Leadenhall Street. 
DAVID HOW DEN “Esq. (late of the firm of Howden, Newlands, & Co.) iio Janeiro. 
coe A. hh ny Esq. (lute of Messrs. C. and G. Brownell & Co., of Buenos 

Videos. 
JOHN Oak RIVOLTA, Esq. (Mesers. Antonio Rivolta & Sons), Leadenhall Street. 
Bankers—THE CITY BANK. 
Solicitors. 
essrs. SEWELT., SEWET.L, & EDWARDS. Gresham House, Old Broad Street. 
HUGHES, MASTERMAN, & HUGHES, Bucklerebury. 
Brokers. 


for shares made in the form annexed to the 
C. B. DAVIS, 9 Mincing Lane. _ 


6 Lothbury, or of the Manager and Secretary, 
WE AUSTRALIA COTTON COMP: ANY 
the leading firms in Lancashire, and an influential and 


Deposit on application, 5s. per Share. 

For ful! prospectuses, apply to the Bankers, the Alliance, London and Liverpool, snd the 
Union, Manchester: to the Brokers, Messrs. Sandeman & Dobree. 2 Royal Exclu Buildings; 
or Messrs. Wolfenden & Sons, Manchester ; to the Bolte tors. Messrs. Desberouch, Young, & 
Desborough, 6 Size Lane ; or to Mr. Reid, Secretary pro tem., 11 ‘'okenhouse Yard, London. 


ONDON, BRIGHTON, and SOUTH-CO AST RAILWAY.— 


Cent. Debenture Stock. The Directors re prepared to receive APPLICATIONS 
for the, at par of the remainder of the Company’ ‘perpetual per CENT. DEBEN- 
pe E 8 DER, to be Ensoribed in the Secke of the Company without payment of stamp duty or 
other 


‘Chis Stock k will have the same priority as the present Mortcacc Debt. 

The fixed dividend will commence on the da which the money is paid to j= 
credit, and half-yearly interest to June 30 and December 31 i 31 in each year will be 
warrants payable on those dwys 


Forms of application for any aw cant of thock (not being fractions of a pound) may be obtained 


from the undersigned. 
London Bridve Rai'way Terminus. FREDERICK SLIGHT, Secretary. 


TPHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.—The REAL 
NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than 25 years ogo by WILLI 
very best article next sterling diver that can be employed such, 


mnentelty, as by no possible test can it be distinguished. rom real silver. 
A smal! useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and durability as follows :— 


SEWELL BROTHERS, 58 Old Broad Street. 
CROSLEY BROTHERS, 30 Cornhill. pill | 
Temporary Ofices—3\ Threadneedle Street. Pattern. | Pattern. &e. 
ABRIDGED 
more promising field existe for leritimate banking than the great cities of Ta fee i eee 
Pina. ta. "The ground nd is and the rapid expansion of commercial en 1330/24 2100 | 2180 
Prise may be looked upon us certa’ n eotiany fruitful. The increase of the 1406 112 1b 0 eta 
great staples of wool, hides, and tallow is ie. 140 ll 16 0 117 0 
The average monthly remittances rove f om both places are ppesstont £400,900, exclu- ‘ca Spoons 01% 0 12 ¢ 1560 i 0 
sive of — — remittances, a large rtion of which would naturaliy be negotiated 6 Egg Spoons. gilt bowls. 010 0 013 015 0 018 0 
through a the requisite facilities for on such business. Ladies 060 o8 090 090 
able amouni bills bills: drawn ag from t! may 066 | 0” ono 0 
also be expect: d to pass the Bunk. Tnteret of money rules ish viz. from 18 per o4 050 0 0 
peace inthe Argentine Confederati bl eis es ess 
rying into a long entertained for employing ‘British in H H 4 
banking facilities tv the important cities ot Buenos Ayres and Monte 026 060 070 
ith the introduction of railways and steam navig»tion, trade is be ow 0 O17 017 0 100 
and only needs udicious application of foreizn capital to develop the hie resources 033 04 050 ry 0 
the country, and to the ures. For 
as conti irable class of immigration f om near! 
parts of Eurvpe the healt and fertile shores of the River Plate and its tributaries; = the Total 919 9 [13103 G6 4 O 
directin gor wed = Any article to be had singly at the prices. An oak chest to tala the above, and 
on. n ie to same con: a 
The business of the Bank will comprise current accounts, negotiating bills of omoon relative number of pence, Se. 68 Neo. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, 
discounting good bills and other convertible securities, affurding les pantie commercial faci Comshond id Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 
and all other ‘irs be | patent 
to reliable and experienced 8, possessing the requisite local knowl office | 


and seat {the il be in ‘London. 
pote f of the Argentine Con Confederation and of the Republic of hanterimaiaatiine 


ne 
in England. 

pectuses and bey: of application for shares om A be obtained of the Brokers and 
Solicitors, as above ; at the Temporary ('ffices of the Bank ; at the Argentine Consulate ; the 


Consulate Street, S. S.W. ; and at the several Vice-Consulates of | 


Monte Videan 

the two Republics in the Kingdom. 

LONDON, BUENOS AYRES, and RIVER PLATE BANK. 
ALL APPLICATIONS FOR SHARES in th this Bank must be SENT IN on or before 


_ THURSDAY NEXT, the 28th instan 


THE BANK of QUEENSLAND (LIMITED). 

BANK MANAGER. 
the Hy Colony, rence willbe given ton Gentleman | 
26 Lombard Street, London 


URTON has SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS devoted devoted exclusiveiy to the SEPARATE 
DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths, and Mctatlic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at —~ the serene, 
| newest, and most ranted ev 
with those that have tended in this 


BATHS, and LAMPS. — WILLIAM 


Bedstea/'s from +. 128. 6d. to £20 0s. each. 
from. £6 
(Moderateur G8. Od. to £7 each. 

(All other kinds at the rate.) 


Pure Colza Oil 


WILLIAM s. BURTON'S GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE ma: maz be gratis, an treo ba pes t contains 
‘ards ot Five Hundred Illustrations of his i Bterting Electro- 
te, Nickel Silver, one Britannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot Water Dishes, 
‘enders, Marble Chimney Pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays. Urns, 
Kettles. Chocks, Cutlery Maths, Toilet Ware. Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bed- 
ding. et Furaiture, with of Prices and Plans of the ‘Tw large 
| Show-Rooms, at 39 Street, W.; 1, 14, 2,3, and 4 Newman Street; 4,5, and 6 
Place ; and 1 Newman's Mews. 
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The Saturday Review. 


ane quality may be | 
da display under the Dome of the 


in the 


first-cl tal in Papier Maché Parisian Nowsitios 
om mente i= Wicker Lunche ‘Wine and Spirit 
. and a variety of elegancies suitable for presents. 
Bazin having been spyranted by Her Ciass XXXVI. 
te Z-cases, rm were reu pre- 
a prize A medal was awarded in Class XXXIL. (cutlery) 
112 Regent W., and 
4 Leadenhall Street, E-C., London ( : house from Cornhill). 


FURN ISH your HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES: they 
are the in the priced FURNISHING | IST may be had on 

application or pos the leading articles from all the various pepart- 

ments of their petablishment, care is = to facilitate purchasers in the selection of 2 

It comprises Table Electro- Baths, Fenders, Fire-irons, Iron 

Bedcing, Britannia Goods, Cu Utensils, Turnery, Brushes, 

Mats, &e. —Drane & Con London Bridge. a.d. 1700, 


FURNITURE CARRIAGE FREE to any part of the 


Drawing-room Suites,complete «© © «© «© £% 
ing-room Suites,complete . + « « 23 

rranted First-Class. 

BEYFUS,! 144 OXFORD and 91 

gratis and post-free on anplicat 


HANDSOME BRASS and IRON BEDSTEADS.— HEAL | 


& SON'S Show Rooms contain a large Bedsteads, suitable both 


assortment of Brass 
for Home use and for Tropical Climates ; with Brass Mountings and 


ned ; pe) Tron description of Wood Bedstead 


[August 23, 1863, 


H. 4.2, coum, 16 16,19 
Négi Trousers Two Gui 


Nicoll's Waterproof Jackets and crake Por: the sea-side or travelling, One Guinea each, 
FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
Nicoll's Knickerbocker and other Suits, One Guineas each. 
[NDIA OUTFITS. — THRESHER & GLENNY, next 


door to Somerset House, Strand, forw: ef the 
Outhitefr every appointment. with ith Pricesot each 


TWEE ER'’S KASHMIR FLANNE 
INDIA Gauze WAISTCOATS were invented and are manufactu: C~ay 
& Genny, and for which they were awarded the Eshibition ‘Medal 

; the Exhibit.on Medal of 1851 ; and the Madras M h character and 
versal approval of these articles toa number of inferior ails are 
under simiiar punee that and therefore Messrs. & 

ecessary to announce that aistcoats, the Kashmir] F Flannel Shirts and 

nda Tweed Suits can only be procured at theis Estabiishmen STRAND, next door 
Somerset House, London. 


NICKERBOCKERS, and Hose to match. — Sold by 


& GLENNY, "Outfitters, next door Somerset House, 
N.B. Lists of prices forwarded free of - 


45 OXFORD STREET, W 
O SLER’S 


GLASS 
Lig Lights ond Desert Gee and Glass Dinner Services, 

Ornamental 


Ay ish and Foreign, suitable Presents. Mess, Export, 


LON now Rooms, 45 Oxrorp i 
BIRMINGHAM Mancracrony and Snow Rooms, Broap Street. 
Established 1807. 


elegantly Japan 
> Tanuinstel red. in mg ant y, Birch, Walnut Tree wo Polished Deal and J 
ae al with Bedding aud tures complete, as well as every description of 


HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, con- | 


as well as of '50 different articles of 
Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom | 


taining Designs and Prices of 108 Bed: 
Bedroom Furniture, sent free by Post. EAL 
Furniture Manufacturers, 196 Tottenham Court rt Road. w. 


NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. Class 30.— 

Attention is requested to SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, Tucker's Patent, or Sommier 
posta portable and inexpensive. Purchasers are respectfully 

Reduced No. Bedsteads 3 Other sizes in proportion. Tobe 


Warehousemen. 
Especial Notice should be taken that each Spring ‘Mattress bears upon the side the Label | 


“ Tucker's Patent.” 


CHUBB & oon. “For Perfection of Workmanship, and Construction of Locks ; 3 also for the 
Manufacture of Iron Safes.” Prize Medal awarded at 


PATENT SAFES —the most secure against Fire 
CHUBB’S FIRE-PROOF DOORS. 
CHUBB'S PATENT DETECTOR and STREET-DOOR LATCHES. 
CHUBS'S CASH and DEED BOXES. 
hester: Wolverhampton. 


Nustrated lrice List gratis and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Ch yard, London; Liverpool; VM. 
DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS. 
F. DENT, 33 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, Watch, 
Clock, and Maker, by special] appointment, to Majesty the Queen. 
33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring Gardens), London. 
OLY BOTTLED PORT. oe 000 dozens of the & nest Vineyards 
and Vintages, laid down during the pie, 


Bottle, of Dosen, by the late Fen 
Vint dry, fu’ ing, and of flavour, delicacy, 
n receipt of Pero Office Order. 
GESRGE SMiTH, s 86 Great. Tower Street, London, E.C.; and 17 and 18 Park Row, Green- 


wich, 8.E. 
_ Price Lists free by Post. Established a.n. 1785. 


UININE WINE.—WATERS’S, 2 MARTIN'S LANE, 
CANNON STREET, CITY, LONDO 
Sold by all Grocerr, Chemists, and others, 
*,* INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, SEE CLASS 2. 
CAPTAIN WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLE, 
CUBBY, or MULLI Ga TAWNY PASTE, 
from all Sauce Vendors, and wholesale of 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL | Parveyors to the Queen, 
SOHO SQUARE, LON 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 


Curry Powder, 


Pr d by C 
None Gentine without Name on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 
*,* Sold by Caosse & Buackweut ; Barclay & Sons; and Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


PpRicE S$ GLYCERINE may be had from any Chemist in 
41b., t1b., and Is. Bottles ; the stop of are secured by a capsule lettered 

“ Parent.” Loxvon, 8. 

& S HUNGARY WATER, cooling, refresh- 


“IT am not ised to learn,” says Humboldt, “ that orators, clergy- 

men. Foe eee ol poets give it the for it the memory.” Em 

phatically the scent for warm bottles, Ids. ; single samples, 2s. —2 New 
d Street, W. 


IS HIGHNESS the VICEROY’S CANDLES.— Pure 
Paraffin, Is. 8d. per pound; City Sperm, Is. 4d. per pound ; Transparent Coloured Candles, 


& and Contractors to H. M.'s Board of Works, &c. &c. 
Bi Street Within, London. 


SINGLE TOOTH from 5s. SETS from 5 guin 


RTIFICIAL TEETH AND PAINLESS: “DENTISTRY. 


2s. per 


N® CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER and 
ENVELOPES _ with ARMS, CREST, or MONOGRAMS ( ).—-RODRIGUEY 
Superior Crea:m- laid Adhesive En per ote, size, 5 quires for 6d.; 
Sermon Papen, él. Al usliy che: 

WEDDING and ENV LOPES, and Stamped in Silver, with 
} ARMS or CREST in t the latest fas! D-PLATE elegantly engraved, 190 
Cards printed for 4s. 6d., at HENRY Bi RODRIGUES" 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


SHERWOOD NIGHT LIGHTS, Sixgense a Box, are recom- 
| mended as being second only to “Price's Patent Ch 


So r EEN VOLUMES at a time are supplied from COOMES'S 


bg Y to Country Subscribers, paying £3 3s. annum,a larger number than 
= One Guinea 


other library in town or country. 
Prosp sent on 141 Regent 


GUPERIOR CHEAP BOOKS, Copies of Motle 
“Dutch Republic.” Galton's “ Ts. f s Life,” Du Gat 
“ Africa,” “Dr. Wolff's Life,” “ Aids t mare “Monks of the West,” 
“ Brunel's Life,” and many "other Books =" vat, on Bele at greatly Reduced 


Library, 19 Holles Street, Cavendish 


DE PORQUET’S POPULAR WORKS:— 
NOUVELLES CONVERSATIONS PARISIENNES. 3s. 6d. 

FRENCH GRAMMATICAL ANNOTATIONS. 1s. 6d. 

QUESTIONS sur HISTOIRE d'ANGLETERBRE. 1s. 6d. 

POESIES pour la JEUNESSE (Premier Cours). 3s. 6d. 

TURNING ENGLISH IDIOMS into FRENCH. 3s. 6d. 

FRENCH PLAYS, for the Young of either Sex. 3s. 6d. each. 

LE FRANC BAVARD. 3s. 6d. 

London: & Co. 

And may be had of the Author, at his Scholastie Agency, 14 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 


JACOBS’ LATIN READERS.—New and Improved Editions. 


ATIN READER. Parr I. Selected from Phedrus, 
«ec. By Professor Jacons. po een Edition. With the Addition of the 
where gg et es out the and C of more 
difficult Words. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 


LATIN READER. Parr ff. Selected frem Cicero, Livy, 
Nepos, &c. Tenth Edition, on the same plan. 12mo. cloth, 3s. ¢ 
London: Simpaex, Co. 
EDWARDS’ GREEK DELECTUS, ec. 
(GREEK DELECTUS: or, First Lessons i in in Greek ik Construing : 
Pevised throughout, 12mo. cloth, 38. 6d--KEY to ditto, “cloth éd. 


EDWARDS’ EXEMPLA GRACA MINORA;; or, First Series 
of Examples to be turned from English into Greek ; with a Lexicon of all the Words, in 


MIDDLE-CLASS EXAMINATIONS. 
EW TEXT-BOOKS on ENGLISH HISTORY: constructed 


specially for the use of Pupils preparing for Public Examinations, with cupious Biogra- 
hical and other Notes, Examination Questions, &c. By Mr. Roperr Koss, Lecturer on 
ry, Normal Coilege, Cheltenham. 


I. OUTLINES of ENGLISH HISTORY for Junior Classes. 
Fourth Thousand, fep. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“ We foretell that these * Outlines’ will soon be in the hands of all who are preparing for one 
or other ot our numerous literary tournaments."”—Papers for the Schoolmaster. 


Il. MANUAL of ENGLISH HISTORY for Senior Classes. 


Fep. cloth, 5s. 6d. This work contains, besides the usual narrative, about fifty pages of 
losel inted ee iu the shape of biogravhical and other notes, necessary for 
but other schoo! history. 


essrs. Lewin Mosely & S ns beg to direct attention to their 
Enamelled base for Artificial &e. ‘supersedes all metals or now in 
use, and as it is moul a soft sta! ail inequalities of the gums or roots of teeth are 
carefully aedteds thus i Satine an ain fit and a perfect system of painless Dentistry. 
ltation and every information f. guaranteed in all cases by Lewin Mosely 
& Sons, 30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA, y established up- 
wards of thirty years, is the best and only certain as ever discovered fi or preserving, 
strengthening, beautifying, or the Whiskers, 
them turning grey.—Sold in bottles. 3s. 6s., and Ila. Ila. 
ton Street, London, W.C., and ay all Civersiste ‘and Perfumers. For Children an 
it is most and unrivalled. 


A WHOLE life may be with scarcely a day of illness if 
pot LIFE PILLS be used upon the first premonitery symptoms of functional 
act as mild and aperient, utthes!ightest pain or 

ieee all ractions, and restore the whole state of health and comfort. 
Bay. be of any Medicine Vendor, in boxes aed in Family Packets, 


DNEFORDS PURE FLUID MAGNESIA has been, 
wenty-five years,em “7 sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and uni- 
y for peas of the Stomach, Heartburn, 


during t 
versally by the public, as 


tor Ladies state of purity. and wllorm 
Lad: ildren. It a purity and uni 
on DINSEPO New Bond Street and sold by all 
respectable Chembats throughout the world. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
LAUNDRESS tothe the FINEST STARCH SHE 1 EVER USED. ‘Gold by all Chandlers, 
Grocers, &c. &¢._WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROYING POW. ) WDER, 


unrivalled in Fi Bectles, and every species of In: 
harmiess to animal life. Soidim ets, } is. and 2s. 6d. ench (Is. packets = free by oat 
for 14 stamps), by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79 St. Paul's Churen. EC. 


Sik JAMES MURRAY’S PATENT FLUID MAGNESIA, 


not to be found in any 
Ill. ANALYSIS of the STUART PERIOD of ENGLISH 


HISTORY for Junior Students. Fep. cloth, 6s. 


“ Carefully and j put togeth 
London: Mansaaxt, & Co., Stationers’- 
the Thirty-sixth Thousand, post 


SOYER'S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. 


Preparation of E 
and Sick Room. the late Sover. With 
by the same Author, 
SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGEN ERATOR ; of 
Cookery for the Kitchens of the Wealthy. With Plates. 
London: Simpxm, Mansuart, & Co., Stationers’ 
CRADOCK’S GENUINE EDITION OF JOSEPH GUY’S GEOGRAPHY. 
GUY’ S SCHOOL Twenty to which is now added 


The Twenty: 
& Co.; & Co.; and Mas & Co., the only pub- 
lishers of Joseph Guy's on application. 


is published, square 
HEART MELODIES. Three and "Sixty-five New 
Hymns and Psalms. By Hexay Bateman. 
London: Joun Snow, 35 Paternoster Row. 
Boun’s Rovat Serres vor Serrempen. 
POOR JACK. With forty-six Illustrations 


des: Clarkson Stan R.A., beautiful ved on wood by Branston 


CORDIAL CAMPHOR,and SYRUP. Bottles now double 
orks, 104 Strand, London ; with Dispensing J 


Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. ons 


* 
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ONE SHILLING. 


MACMILEAN'S MAGAZINE. Edited by Masson. 
No. XXXV. for SEPTEMBER, 1862, will be published on Friday, August 29. 
Conrents : 
THE WATER-BABIES Fairy T Land-Bab; the Rev. Professor 
1. Author of Al Westward Ho!” Chapter II- 
It. WOMEN IN ITALY ‘ue. By Conse. 
Jil. THE MORNING PAPER. By Cuaaces Ariston 
IV. MYMEL ANGELO. a Dramatic Anecdote, adapted from Frreprice By 
ICHARD ARNET 
v. THE HAND OF IN THE KIRKDALE By Joux Tarzor, 
Author of “ The Great Pyramid — Why was it Built ?” & 
VINCENZO or, Sunken Rocks. By Jou» ‘Author “Lerenzo Benoni,” 
“ Doctor Antonio,” &c. 
X.—Continuation of the Experiences of a Raw Recmit. 
—A Col Jonel Unhorsed. mr 
vil. THE ouri. FLOOR. OF THE V WAR. By our Special Correspondent in America. 
The Slavery Que — 
The 
ros Future. 
Vill. “ OVER.” 
IX. THE HIGHLANDS AND THE HEBRIDES : Glimpses from Oban. 
*,* Volumes I. IT. ITI. IV. and V. are now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. each, 
MACMILLAN & CO., Cambridge ; and 23 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 


Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at all the Railway Stations. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. No. XXXIIL (for 
iit RETEMBER) will be published on Friday, the 20th inst. One Shilling, with 4 


ConTENTS: 


ROMOLA. Tilustrations.) 
Shadow of Nemesis. 
«» XIV.—The Peasants’ Fair. 
DOES ALCOHOL ACT AS FOOD? 
THE STORY OF ELIZABETH. Part I. 
MANOLI: a Moldo- Wallachian Legend. 
THE STATE TRIALS, 
TUE SMALL HOUSE AT ALL TeOTON. (With an Illustration.) 
age I.—The Squire of Allington 
IL.—The Twe 
Widow Dale of Allington. 
A SUMMER NIGHT ON THE THAMES. 
OUR SURVEY OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
of Arthur Maurice de Guérin’s Journals, Letters, and 
Poems. America 7 lore Europe. The Spas of Europe. An Inquiry 
into the Tueories of History. 
Serenes—The Antiquity of Man. A 


By W. M. W. Catz. (With an Tlustration.) 


— of the Season. 
THOMAS BETTERTON, LATE OF THE LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS THEATRE. 
ROUNDABOUT PAPERS.—No. 24. On a peal of Bells. 
Ssrrn, Ecpre, & Co., 65 Cornhill. 


HE SOCIAL SCIENCE REVIEW. August 23, 1862. 3d. 


Cowrents : 
Killing no Murder _Embalming the Dead: the Method and the Proctico— The Commis- 
ord of Paris— The Commi tee of Counci' on Education — Friendly Societies in the North— 
uez Canal and its Progress — The State ot Crime in 1861 — Climate — The Day. 
The Monthly Part for July in neat wrapper is now ready, \s. 
Office, 10 Whitefriars Street, Fleet Street. Sold by all Newsvendors in Town and Country. 


HURCH INSTITUTION CIRCULAR.—The 23rd number, 
published on the Sth inst., completes the volume (433 pp.) for this Session of Parliament. 
The contents consist of leadinz articles from various publications, reports of Parliamen 
proceedin.s, of Meetings of the Central Councii and cal ae, divisions, li 
generally matters of interest to Chure!smen. Bound in cloth, 3s. 
London: Hvca WitttaMs & Co., 32 Pa'ernoster Row, E. or of any Bookseller. 


‘a 

| ON DON BANKS. — MOSAICS.— The BUILDER of this 
contains :— Fine View of the London and County Bank —Building Apganows 

in and Enamels— Old. Lead Work (with Dliustration) — Sanitary 
State of Islinztun — Lives of British Architects — City Gardens (with an Engraving) — Queen 
Eleanor's Cross at No:thamptun — The Security of our Bridges —Foreign Raiiways — Art- 
Criticism — From Paris — t ever at Rotherham — New buildings in_Nottingham — The Foun- 
ins in Trafalgar Square— Bath Theatre—Church-buiiding News— Provincial News — 

petitions, &c.— Office, | York Str et, Covent Garden ; and al! Booksellers. 


NEW WORK BY “ WATERS.” 
September 1, never before published, 2s. 


CRIMES. By “ Waters,” Author of 
“ Recollections of a Police Officer,” “ Experiences of a Real Detective,” &c. &e. 
N.B.—This intenscly interesting work surpasses in dramatic effect and narrative power any- 
thing hitherto produced. 
London: Warp & Lock, 158 Fleet Street. 


THE POLICE 
On September 1, never before publ 
Se of an IRISH POLICE MAGISTRATE. 


by his Son-in-Law, II. R. Apoisox 
records ihe career of the late eclebrated Major Vokes, Chief 
Pol istrate of Munste ng “ Whiteboys,” “Terry Ait,’ and 
“Peep-o-Day Boys,” and his “marvellous poe ta from ail kinds of piots to entrap and assas- 


“FALLACIES OF THE FACULTY.” 
Just published, a New Edition of this popular work, with Additions, cloth, 5s. 
S of the FACULTY. By Dr. Dickson. 


educated person who will carefully read this work and compare it with his own 
experienc, yell at once perceive how much Dr. Dickson's theory has the advantage over ony 


other, and how readily aman may understand his own ailments, and in most cases 
adopt timely remedies.”—Jouwrnal of Education. 
Tinstey Brornens, 16 Catherine Street, Strand. And all Libraries. 
Just published, 8vo. pp. 514, cloth, 12s. 

iE SPAS of EUROPE. By J Atrmavs, M.D., Author 

“ A Treatise on Medical Electricity,” 
London: Triewrr & ~ 60 Paternoster Row. 

Second Edition, 15s. 

THE WATER-CURE in CONSUMPTION ; a demonstration 
of its, Curability. With 149 Cases of Cure. deus M.A., Great 


Malvern. “The work of a man of science, who t Eaepaehly understands bo’ 
and the practice of the water-cure.” — Chambers's Journal. 


& 
ow ready, fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 
BIBLE | TRUTHS with SHAKSPEAREAN PARALLELS, 
i Moral, Doctrinal, and 
tive of th: from writings of Shakspeare. 
“ There is a bold orizinality and humour in the suggestion that Shakspeare may have ii 


intended 
to take orders, and that his plays contuin the embryo of Agee potential sermone—nay, that in 
which almost connected 


him the Episcopal Bench hes lost its brightest ornament— deserve to be 
with an individual name instead of an 

“Singularly ill of the 
feeling of thei immortal berd. Sunday Times. 
London: Wmrrracer & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


Preceptial, with Passages Tituetea- 


Spectator. 
the lofty morality, and the deep religious 


Just published, demy 8vo. 153. 
THE PORT and. TRADE of LONDON; 
tical, Local, and G.neral. By Cnas. Carrzr, Manager of the Victoria London Docks. 
Exper, & Co., 


Historical, Statis- 


Just ready, super-royal 8vo. extra cloth, 


MODE of MANUFACTURING GUNPOWDER; 


with a 


the value of charge, . vent, 
of rowder. 


ELEMENTARY BOOKS.. 


GRAMMAR. "By. the Rev. Dr. Russert, late 


Eleventh Edition, 18. 6d. 
ae TAUGHT by QUESTIONS. 


-fourth Edition, with Woodcuts 


QUTLINES of th the HISTORY of ENGLAND; with 


with Additions, 1s. 
OUTLINES of the he HISTORY of FRANCE; with Questions. 
By the Rev. 0. Cockayne, M.A. 


ourteenth Edition, with Woodeuts, 10d 
QUTLINES of "ROMAN HISTORY ; with Questions, 
Thirteenth Edition, with Woodcuts, 1. 


QUTLINES of GRECIAN HISTORY; with Questions. By 
the Rev. B, M.A. 


with Woodcuts, 2s. 6. 
QUTLINES of ‘SACRED HISTORY; with Questions. 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of IRELAND; with Ques- 
tions. By O. Cockazwe, M.A. 


cloth, 18. 
OUTLINES of the HISTORY. of the BRITISH CHURCH. 


Szeond Edition, 22. 6d. 
QUILINES of ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY before. the 
REFORMATION ; with Questions. By W. H. Hoans, M.A. 
wenty-ninth Edition, with Map and Woodcuts, 1¢d. 

OUTLINES "of GEOGRAPHY ; with Questions, 


ourteenth Edition, with Woodcuts, 10d. 
OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By the Rev. Professor Hatt, 
of King’s Colkge. 
and Illustrations, 10d. 


OUTLINES rs PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, &c.; with 
Questions. By R. M. 


Tilustrations, 10d, 
QUILINES of GEOLOGY ; with Questions, By R. M. 


OUTLINES of CHYMISTRY ; Questions. By Tuomas 


Gairrirns, 


With Questions, 1s. 
OUTLINES of MYTHOLOGY. By a Scnorar of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 


LONDON: PARKER, SON, & BOURN, WEST STRAND. 


Second Edition, Svo. &s. 6d. 
(COMMENTARY on the EPISTLES to the SEVEN 
CHURCHES in ASIA. By Ricuanp Cuenevix Tarenen, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
London: Paa«er, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 
Second Edition, demy 8vo. with Portrait, 15s. 
THE REMAINS of the LATE MRS. RICHARD TRENCH. 
nel from her Journals, Letters, and other Papers. Edited by her Son, the 


London: Parner, Sow, & Bourn, West Strand. 
SIR H. JAMES'S MAPS OF AND CHARTS OF 


Now ready, imperial folio, coloured, 10s. 6d. in sheets, or 21s. mounted in a plain 
tadrant shaped leather case, or 30s. in a hands: me quadrant-shaped leather case; 
the Magnetic Variation Maps, separately, 3s. each, the Charts of the Stars, 2s. each, 

WO MAPS of the WORLD, with LINES of MAGNETIC 

DECLINATION; and FOUR CHARTS of the STARS, on the GEOME- 

TRICAL PROJECTION of Two-thirds of the Sphrre. By Colonel Sir Henny 
James, R.E., F.R.S., &c., Director of the Ordnance Survey. 

London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


THE REV. DR. MAJOR’S GUIDES TO LATIN AND GREEK PROSE 
COMPOSITION. 


Lately published, 1!2mo. cloth, ?s. 6d. 
SELECTION of PASSAGES from “THE SPECTATOR” 


for TRANSLATION into LATIN PROS&: with Hints for the Assistance 
ot Beginners ; and an Appendix of Ciceronian Phrases. the Rev. Joun R. Major, 
D.D., Head Master of King’s College School, London. 
“th. Meler's s selection, if rizhtl with gr tical correctness and idiomatic 
will enable the student to purity.” —A thenaeum. 
By the same Author, 12mo. 2s. fd. 


AN ELEMENTARY PRAXIS of GREEK COMPOSITION, 
adanted to W. rdsworth’s “ Greek Grammar ;” and designed as a companion to 
the Rev. H. M. Wilkins’s “* Progressive Greek Delectus.” 

“ This is one of the best treatises for com- Dr. Males. or any 
menecing students with which its author, scholastic world. 
London: Loxoman, Green, & Co., 14 Hill. 


8vo. with 6 Charts of Storms, &c. cloth, 10s. Gd. 
LAW of STORMS, considered in connexion with the 
Ordinary Movements of the Atmosphere. By H. W. Dove, F.R.S., ~~ of 


the Academies of Berlin, Moscow, &ec. Second Baten, revised and enlarged. ‘T’rans- 
lated, with the Author's t Rovert H. Scotr, M.A., Trin. 


an 
Coll., Dublin; Lecturer on Mineralogy to the Tonal. ublin Seciety, 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill.” 


This day is published, New and cheaper Edition, 1 vol, vo. 12s. Gd. 


[HE RURAL LIFE of ENGLAND. By Wit1am Howrrr. 
With Ilustrations on Wood by Bewick and Williams. 


By the same Author, New Edition, with many 


Woodcuts, 
VISITS to REMARKABLE PLACES — Old eee 
Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Remarkable Passages in Bnglish and 
Poetry. 2 vols. square 8vo. 25s. 
London: Lowoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Just published, Fifth Edition, 2s. 6d.; free by post, 32 stamps, . 
DISEASES of the SKIN: a Guide to their Treatment and 
Prevention. illustrated | cases. By Tuomas Huwr, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Western 
Dispensary for Diseases of in, 2la Charlotte Btreet, Fitzroy Square. This 
we might almost Sethe coment sip enriched withan 


of the various 
d Aditi 


we tle wr Turkish 
T. Ricnanps, 37 Great Queen Street. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
STIRRING TIMES UNDER CANVAS. By Captain 


Henvon>. Post CUmmediately. 


JERUSALEM the GOLDEN, and the WAY to IT. 


Re. Henman Dovoras, M.A., ‘Author of over the Border.” 
Introduction by the Author of “ Ma:y Powell." Small 8vo. 
mmediately. 


NEW WORK OF FICTION. 


RAISING the VEIL. By Jonn Pomeroy. 2 vols. 


post Svo. 2is. (Ready. 
NEW VOLUME OF BENTLEY'S STANDARD NOVELS, 


NELLY ARMSTRONG. 2s. 6d. faa 
MEMOIRS of a CHEQUERED LIFE: or, Vicissi- 


tudes in both IT omenteses, By Caa Srrerrox, 3 vols. 3is. 6d., with a Portrait 
of the Author from Photograph. ~ (On Tuesday. 


LONDON; RICHARD BENTLEY, } NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


MR. NEWBY HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE TEN MOST POPULAR NOVELS OF =us SEASON. 


1 4 GENTLEMAN'S STORY. 5. RECA GARLAND. 

2 HOUSE. By W. Prarr. AMA RRIAGE at the MADELEINE. 
3. THE st ine’ MARY GRAHAM. By L. 
4. RIGHT and By Mrs. FERNE VALE. 


e the Duchess of Beaufort. 
HEARTHS and WATCH-FIRES. By Capran “This 
novel contains vivid sketches, of the battles in the Crimes.” '—Express. “ The plot is of con- 
tinuous and stirring interest." —Saunders's News Letter. 
THE LAST DAYS of a BACHELOR. “Mr. M‘Grigor Allan’s 
style is were, end his ———- true to nature. What more can be said to render a novel 
worthy becoming popular.” — Observer. “Its a pathos, and epigrammatic 
satire us weibly Switt and Voltaire.” 


“ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL:” a Simple Story. By 
Cyavs Reppixo, Author of Fifty Years’ Correspondence,” &c. 2 vols. (On the 29th inst. 


66 Brook Staset, Hanover Square, W. 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO0.’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 
THE FINANCIAL POLICY of ENGLAND 


= TWENTY YEARS, from 1842 to 1862. By Sir Srarronp Nonrucore, Bart., M.P. 


THE ASIAN EXPEDITION. — Travels in 


Ladak, Tartary, and Kashmir. With 
Sketches taken on the spot. Ly Lieut.-Colonel Welsh 


THE PRESENT POSITION of the 


i lt PARTY. By the Author of “Miriam May” and “Crispin Ken.” 8vo. 


The truth of the Statements made in this Book was confirmed by the Speeches 
of Lord Palmerston and Mr. Cobden, in the House of Commons, on Friday 
Evening, the 1st of August. 


THE CRUISE of the SAINT GEORGE on 


the WEST INDIAN and NORTH AMERICAN STATION. 6vo. 10s. 6d. 


NORTHERN EUROPE. Denmark, Sweden, 


Norway. By Captain N. B. Lavniz. 8vo. 12s. 


THE HISTORY of GIBRALTAR, and of its 


Tuition! Relation to Events in Eu rom the Commencement of he Moorish Dynasty in 
Spain to the it Moroceo War. aM ‘Origis al and Unpubli-hed Letters from the Prince | 
were. Sir George Eliott, the Duc de Crillon, and Lord N. 


Fourtee the Rock has sustained since it became a Fortress. By Captain Saver, 
Civil Magistrate atGibraltar. 18s. 
of the 


THE HISTORY 


+ 4 Waddington, and late Fellow and Tutor of Liucoln College, Oxford. In 3 vols. 


ECCLESIA VINDICATA. A Treatise on 


Appeals in Matters Spiritual, with for A Proceedings in 
Appeals from the Ecclesiastical Courts to the of Privy Cuuncil. 
to the Earl of Derby. James Waxtann Jovce, M.A. 12mo. 


BIBLIOLATRY: an Essay. 


Janes Hvouxs, M.A. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. “By the Rev. 


THE CIRCUMNAVIGATION of the GLOBE 


by the Austrian Frigate“ Novara.” English Edition. 3 vols.8vo. Vol. II. 30s. 


MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 
ust published, Third Edition, 2s. 6d.; post free 32 stamps, 
"THE EAR in HEALTH and DISEASE, and on the Pre- 
Dispensary 


ion, of Desthes. By W i F.R.C.S. Surgeon to the al 
for Diseases of the Ear, Soho 


THE LORD DUNDREARY 
LONDON SOCIETY. 


See and HIS LORDSHIP’S ILLUSTRATED 
LEITER, in the New Number of LONDON SOCIETY, with Sixteen 
Is. [On Mondey, 


Tas Nompen Conrarns: 
A TIALF-HOLIDAY WITH. Rt ACTORS. (Pen and Pencil 
Sk: tches at the Dramatic 
BEAUTIFUL LUCY PIERSON: a Tale. (Illustrated.) 
SOCIETY AT THE SEASIDE. (illustrated) 
THE RIFLEMEN AT WIMBLEDON. (Jilustrated.) 
MY SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 


OFFICE: 49 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


A “KETTLE-DRUM” IN MAYFAIR. 


Reported by Jack Easet, Esquire. _Illustrated by G. Du Mavriea, 


See the New Number of LONDON SOCIETY, with Sixteen vings, 1s, 
On Monday. 


Tue Nomoen atso Contains: 
ODDITIES OF THE EXHIBITION. 
THE END OF THE SEASON. (/lustrated.) 
PATERFAMILIAS READING “ TUE TIMES.” (JMustrated.) 
MUSICAL MEMORIES : Opera Queens. 
CRICKETANA. 
THE SUMMER TERM AT CAMBRIDGE. 
THE LAY OF THE LISTLESS SWELL. (JTlustrated.) 


OFFICE: 49 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Price 3d.; Stamped, 4d. 


THE PARTHENON 


Of August 23 contains : 


VIEWS. 
Autobiography of the Emperor Charles V. 
Frederick Li 
The New ‘Testament from Griesbach's Text. 
'Union Americaine, par A. Carlier. 
L vu nion Ameri 
Goeth lavage et and Doioinea. 
Sayer's Liistury of Gil 
Germans ard Persians. 
Italian Marbles in the “international Exhibition. 
FOREIGS CORRESPONDENCE, 
Munich. 
Foraminifera, and Hofmelter's Cryptogamta Fishes of the Indian 
rehipe 
FINE ARTS. 
Music and the Drama. Biography of Franz Schubert. 
13 Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY 
LIMITED, 


For the Circulation of English, Foreign, and Colcnial 
Literature. 


Caainman— WILLIAM CONINGHAM, Esq., M.P. 


Srvere Sunscrretion — HALF-A-GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


No work of general interest is, on any pretext whatever, excluded from 


an Account of the | 


CHURCH 


Just publisied, Third Edition, 1s.; post free 13 stamps, 
ON DEAFNESS and NOISES in the EAB, arising from | 
Rheumatism, Gout, and Neuralgi 


and while the illustrations from history are both apposite 
se 


the collection. 
A List of the Town and Country Depdts (where Subscriptions can be 
_ paid and Books exchanged), terms, and all other information, can be had, 
_ postage free, on application. B 
order, 


FRANK FOWLER, 
Central Offices : 25 Pall Mall, S.W. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


All the best Works of the Season, and of the past twenty years, are in Circulation and 
on Sule 


MUDIES LIBRARY. 


Revised Prospectuses, with Lists of Works recently added, and of Surplus 
withdrawn for sale, are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on pain oer 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, AND KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE,. 
Baanca 
CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER; AND NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. — 


Crown 8vo. 
"THE MILITARY POSITION. of ENGLAND. THomAS 
Beevon Davenry, M.A., Cvlleze, Oxford. 


“ A remarkably able and lucid essay. The lancuaze is singularly 


Eighth Edition, !s.; by post 13 stamps, 


ON TE THROAT DEAFNESS, and the Pathological Connexions 
Throat, Nose, and Ear, through the intervention of the Mucous gg By 

James Leena , Surgeon to the Metropolitan Ear Infirmary, Sackville Stree | 

On the ARTIFICIAL TYMPANUM. Is. 

Joun Cuvnennt, New Burlington Street, W. 


This day is published, 6d.; by post 


A Letter addressed to 


Oxford, and 377 Strand, London: J. H. & Jas. Panxen. 


Thos. Milner 


ics of clever military essays."—Naval and Military gy 
London: Jannoto & Sons, 12 Paterno-ter Row. 


ready, fep. Se. 


Now 
| and POEMS on ITALY. By Francrs ALEXANDEE 
Mackay.—A Lay of Andrea Doria; Battle of Cates & V A Vision; Maid of Spezzia; Rome, 


| Fhwenee, Pisa, &c.; War Chant—Hurra tor Gu: 


“Treated with much ability and poetic power. 
very considerable excellence.’ 
“ Vizorous ons elegant."—W Herald. 
ful alike in and imagery.” — Scotsman. 
“ Treated with a fervour «hi h must enc: nang ati whose affections are yt set on the 
‘uty struggle which is enacted on the land of ancient Rome.”—Glasgow 
London : Brit & Daxor, 186 Fleet Street. 
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NEW WORKS. 
THOMAS CARLYLE’S 
HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


Vol. III. demy 8vo. with a Portrait and Maps, 20s. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S 
NORTH AMERICA. 


Third Edition, 2 vols. demy Syo. 34s. ts abby. 


THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
MARRIETTA. 


2 vols. crown 8yo. 2is. 


HARRISON AINSWORTH’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 


3 vols. post Syo. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S 
LAST POEMS. 


Us published this day. 


FRANCATELLI’S NEW WORK. 


THE ROYAL ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
CONFECTIONER. 


Post 8vo. with numerous Coloured Illustrations, 12s. 


WILLIAM’S 


ORCHID GROWER’S MANUAL. 


Second Edition, with Additional Matter, 8yo. 5s. 
(Us published this day. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


NOTICE.— Was published on August 11, 1 vol. 8vo. 


THE PUBLIC LIFE OF LORD 
MACAULAY. 


By FREDERICK ARNOLD, B.A. 
Christ Church, Oxford. 
“This Public Life of Macaulay’ is rendered more valuable the which, with 


thor 
intrinsic mezit and their b 


Now ready, at every Library, 2 vols. 
MR. B. JERROLD’S NEW NOVEL, 


ENTITLED, 


TWO LIVES. 


By BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


Now ready, at every Library, 
MR. SALA’S NEW WORE, 


ACCEPTED ADDRESSES. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 
Author of “ Seven Sons of Mammon,” “ Dutch Pictures.” 


*,* It is from this work that Mr. Sala is giving public readings. 


Now ready, with Illustrations by 


THE CAMBRIDGE GRISETTE: 


A Tale of Student Life. 
By HERBERT VAUGHAN. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


Now ready, with 4 Illustrations and 2 Maps, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


VANCOUVER ISLAND AND 
BRITISH COLUMBIA; 
Where they are; What they are; and What they may become. 


A Sketch of their History, Topography, Climate, Resources, Capabilities, and 
Advantages, Colonies for Settlement. 


By ALEXANDER RATTRAY, M.D. (Edin.) R.N. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


By Her Majesty’s most Gracious Permission. 


How anny. be jn Toes utd Country, 1 vol. 


MEDITATIONS ON DEATH AND 
ETERNITY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY FREDERICA ROWAN. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 60 PATERNOSTER ROW 
AND HAMILTON, ADAMS, & 33 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


BOOKS FOR OUTDOOR. 


Price 5s. 

GLAUCUS ; 

> 
Or, Wonders of the Sea-Shore. 

By CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A. 
Rector of Eversley. 
Containing beautifully Coloured Illustrations of the Objects maton in the work. 
Royal 16mo. elegantly bound in cloth, gilt leaves, 5s 
“ One of the most works on Natural History..... 


adorned with such a variety of illustration, that we q 


reader can peruse it without deriving both pleasure and 


and profit.”—Annals of Natural liistory. 


Second Edition, with Illustrations, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


TYPICAL FORMS AND SPECIAL 
ENDS IN CREATION. 


By JAMES M’COSH, LL.D. 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the Quecn's University, Ireland; and 


GEORGE DICKIE, A.M., M.D. 
Professor of Natural History in the Queen’ 's University, Ircland. 


“Founded a thorough acquaintance with the subjects which serve as the eramptcs tn in 
illustration of the oe greut ey enunciated, and which may be expressed in the t 
words, Order and Adaptation. These illustrations are taken from the whole range of 
beginning with eats ing through the was genie kingdoms, in crystalline forms 

bodies; an finally, showing the correspondence between 
the laws of the material world and the feculties of the human mind." 


With Illustrations, 7s. 6d 


STRAY NOTES ON FISHING AND 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


By CORNWALL SIMEON. 


“If this agreeable work does not rival in yp lebrated * White's 
repletion of strange ze facta and good things.”’— Field. 


With numerous Illustrations and a Coloured Frontispiece, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


FOOTNOTES FROM THE PAGE 
OF NATURE; 
Or, First Forms of Vegetation. 
A POPULAR WORK ON ALG&, FUNGI, MOSSES, AND LICHENS. 
By the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, F.R.S.E. 


Admirably adapted to serve an to the study of more botanic 
i and tot throw a new interest rambles by binging into notice the simpie 
Jormns of vegetation everywhere to be met with.” —Saturday Levic' 


Illustrated, fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


THE STORY OF A BOULDER; 


Or, Gleanings by a Field Geologist. 
By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. 


“ We do not know a readable book on a scientific and it will be invaluable to 
oung people, as well aa interesting to those who are acquaiated with the subject it 
ireats of '— Clerical Journal, 

Crown 8vo, 63. 6d. 


LIFE ON THE EARTH; 
Its Origin and Succession. 
By JOHN PHILLIPS, M.A., LL.D. F.R.S. 
Professor of Geology in the University of Oxford. 
as pleasure that af such a time,a@ careful 
the present research, 


fron of ond the sickest ond 
rom one as clearness 
knowledge.” —\ onconformist. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 


GARIBALDI. 


Now ready, in extra gilt cloth, with Italian Emblems and a View of Garibaldi’s 
Home in Caprera, 3s. 6d. 


GARIBALDI AT CAPRERA. 
By COLONEL VECCHJ, 
With a Preface by Mrs. GASKELL, Author of “ Mary Burton.” 


= This little velumne chould be among the books of all who can share the enthusiasm of a 
a friend, for a true hero.” py 


TOs the fullest ‘and most minute account t of the life of Garibaldi at at Caprera. ... Many of 
the reflections and ane = Garibatdi published in this little volume will give most readers a 
new view ot his great r.”’—Morning 

“ It is elevating to fo the pure, noble ts that colour his table-talk 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 
Sold by all News Agents, and Railway Stations. 


MACMILLAN § CO, beg to announce that a Second Edition of 


RAVENSHOE, 


By Henry Kivestey, Author of “ Geofiry Hamlyn,’ 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 31s. 6d, will be ready next week, 


LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 
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CHAPPELL & CO’S 
NEW ROOMS, 
50 NEW BOND STREET. 


PIANOFORTES AND HARMONIUMS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


NEW AND 


SECOND- HAND, 


FOR SALE OR HIRE. 


These beautiful Rooms contain Pianofortes of every description, by every celebrated maker of London, &c., and form a collection unequalled by 


that of any other Establishment. 
The Instruments are classified in the following manner: — 


ROOM No. 1.—PIANOFORTES of every description from TEN to THIRTY-FIVE GUINEAS. 
ROOM No. 2.—PIANOFORTES from THIRTY-FIVE to SIXTY GUINEAS. 
ROOM No. 3.— PIANOFORTES from SIXTY to ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS and UPWARDS; also HARMONIUMS 


of the best kinds, 


ROOM No. 4.—HARMONIUMS of every description from SIX to SIXTY GUINEAS and UPWARDS. 
ROOMS Nos. 4, 6, 7, and 8, are appropriated to PIANOFORTES and HARMONIUMS for Hire, and include Instruments 
of every kind, by ALEXANDRE, Broapwoop, CoLLarp, Erarp, &e. 


Purchasers have thus the opportunity of hearing, side by side, Pianofortes by every recognised maker, and of 


ing a far more correct judgment 


of their various merits than can possibly be obtained by visiting the different factories, the acoustic yproperties of which necessarily differ greatly, 


and frequently deceive the ear even of the most skilful. 


The superiority of tone of ALEXANDRE’S Harmoniums is too well established to need any comment. An immense assortment may be seen, 
suitable to the School-room, Church, or Drawing-room, ranging in price from Five to Eighty-five Guineas. 


Any Instrument may be exchanged within six months of the date of purchase, should it fail to give entire satisfaction. 
A perfectly new Pianoforte or Harmonium may be hired, if taken for twelve months certain, ot t 


INTERNATIONAL 


EXHIBITION, 1862. 


PRIZE MEDAL 


AWARDED TO 


CHAPPELL & CO. 


PIANOFORTES. 


CHAPPELL’S FOREIGN PIANINO: a very elegant Pianoforte, of a 
small size, but with the full compass, check action, and perfect touch ; 
admirably adapted to small rooms, yachts, boudoirs, &c. Excellent for 
keeping in tune: and the cheapest Pianoforte with check action yet 
made. Price 25 Guineas, either in rosewood or walnut. Height, 3 ft. 4 in. 


CHAPPELL’S ENGLISH MODEL COTTAGE PIANOFORTE.— 
To amateurs preferring the pure English tone of the BROADWOOD and 
COLLARD quality, the English Model will be found the most perfectly 
satisfactory instrament at a moderate price. The action is of the same 
— description as the above makers’, and therefore especially adapted 
to the country, where the more complicated actions are objectionable to 
the tuners. 

In elegant Rosewood case, with full fret, similar in all to other 
instruments at 50 Guineas, price 85 Guineas. In splendid walnut 
(similar to other 60 Guinea instruments), 40 Guineas. 


. CHAPPELL’S FOREIGN MODEL PIANOFORTE, price 50 Guineas ; 
or, in handsome walnut, 60 Guineas.—This instrument has (unlike other 
Cottage Pianofortes) Three Strings, and the fullest Grand compass of 
Seven Octaves. It is strengthened by every possible means to endure 
the greatest amount of wear, and to stand perfectly in any climate. The 
workmanship is of the best description ; the tone is round, full, and rich; 
and the — equal to that of a Bichord Grand. The case is of the most 
elegant ription, in rosewood ; the touch elastic; and the repetition 
very rapid. No Pianoforte, in all respects comparable, has hitherto been 

in England at the same price. Every instrument will be war- 
ranted, and (if desired) exchanged within twelve months of the purchase. 


SECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES and HARMONIUMS. — ALEX- 
ANDRE HARMONIUMS and PIANOFORTES of every description, 
nearly (if not quite) as good as new, at greatly reduced prices. Second- 
hand Instruments of every description, and in great variety, by BROAD- 
WOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, CHAPPELL, KIRKMAN, he. 


PRIZE MEDAL 


AWARDED TO 


ALEXANDRE & CO. 


er 


HARMONIUMS. 


NEW FIVE-GUINBA HARMONIUM, by ALEXANDRE, the best 
of all makers. In oak case, with a com of Four Octaves. Perfect for 
the Cottage, School, or Choir. Price Five Guineas. At CHAPPELL'S, 
50 New Bond Street. 


NEW SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUM, by ALEXANDRE, with Five 
Octaves, two footboards, and in oak case. These instruments are lower 
in price, and superior to all other Harmoniums. i 
Lists on application to CHAPPELL & CO., 50 New Bond Street. 


NEW CHURCH HARMONIUMS, with two rows of keys, by ALEX- 
ANDRE.—No. 1, with double key-board, 8 stops, and 34 rows of vibra- 
tors, in rosewood case, 45 Guineas. No. 2, with double key-board, 
22 stops, and 6 rows of vibrators, in rosewood, or polished oak case, 
price 70 Guineas. These instruments surpass all others for Church pur- 

, and are equally adapted to the Organist’s use in a Drawing-room. 
hey are especially manufactured to resist the ill-effects of damp, which 
is too common in churches, and are consequently not liable to derange- 
ment. Testimonials to the great superiority of the Alexandre Harmo- 
niums, from Professors STERNDALE BENNETT and Sir GEORGE 
OUSELEY; also, from Dr. RIMBAULT, Mr. GOSS, Mr. TURLE, 
Herr ENGEL, and the most eminent Professors and Organists, with 
full 7p Lists, will be forwarded on application to CHAPPELL 
& CO., 50 New Bond Street. 


ALEXANDRE DRAWING-ROOM HARMONIUMS. 
No. 1. Three stops, pereussion action, additional blower, and in 


rosewood casey. > . 25 Guineas. 
» 2. Eight stops, percussion action, additional blower, and in 
rosewood case. 35 


3. Sixteen stops, percussion ‘action, additional blower, voix 
céleste, &c. (the best Harmouium that ean be mada). 60 »- 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF SECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES AND HARMONIUMS, 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50 


NEW BOND STREET. 


No..12 James Street, Buck: Gate, in 


Printed by G ‘ingham the the 
St. City and Published Davo J of No. 9 Hemingford Cottages, in the Parish Mary, Islington, 
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